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OPINIONS OF 


From the Richmond Whig. 


Where is the Pride of Virginia? Is it content to lie 
down in the mausoleum of her illustrious dead, around 
whose tombs green laurels grow, or will it, with fresh 
zest and the energy of inspiration, show our Alma Mater 
more worthy than ever the heroes of philosophy, science 
and literature? We cannot forget, while we can syllable 
the letters of the Englirh language, the names of many 
whose pens have given Virginia a deservedly proud 
fame, second to that of no State in our Union.. We still 
have among us pens as able and talents as bright as in 
by gone times; yet when we read the late appeal made 
by the proprietors of the Southern Literary Messenger 
for support and for very existence, we almost conclude 
that literature no longer finds a fit dwelling place among 
us, and that genius, pluming her pinions to seek a more 
congenial clime, has bid us adieu forever. Here, in the 
metropolis of our own State, has been published for 
twenty years, a Southern Literary periodical, which has 
commanded the learning and talent of the first men of 
the land, diffusing tee Se of the highest order among 
our people, carrying pleasure of the purest character to 
the fireside of every reader, establishing a standard in 
the republic of letters, chaste, refined and chivalrous, 
and doing more in a single number for the peace, har- 
mony and i: tegrity of our Southern institutions than a 
dozen leyelling politicans, imparting its light and know- 
ledge to other periodicals, and thus sending secretly, its 
influence into every avenue of Society; this periodical, 
edited by a writer of vast mental resources and informa- 
tion, an honor to the Old Dominion in her palmiest days, 
it is announced must close its career because its patro- 
nage is not sufficient to support it. I appeal to your 
State pride and to your Southern chivalry, as well as to 
your happiness, your interest and your safety. While 
you refuse to subscribe—or that which is infinitely 
worse—to pay your subscription to the Southern Lite- 
rary Messenger, where is the Evening Post, with its 
damning sentiments? Laid on your centre table, per- 
haps for the evening’s entertainment of yourself and 
family. Where is Harper’s Magazine—dull, uninterest- 
ing, insipid Harper—with its groaning nonsense? Har 
per is there, too, for the instruction of your wife and 
children. Where is Putnam’s monthly, with its senti- 
ments scarcely visible through the othe halo thrown 
around them for the express purpose of appearing im- 
partial, and at the same time making distance “lend en- 
chantment to the view.’ Putnam is there, too, with 
his well written and readable articles, adding fuel to the 
volcano that burns under us. Where is the New York 
Tribune, Boston Atlas, and a thousand other lesser lights 
of thesame hue? They are scattered through the South 
as so many fire brands in a magazine. Between these 
and the Messenger you may draw your own comparison. 
On the one side you have Harper and clique, who, at 
best, with rare exceptions, are of medium order, and 
fighting against you with fire and sword in every col- 
umn; on the other side, the Messenger, with its chaste 
and able pages, every number of which adds strength to 
the wall that should be erected around the nationalty of 
Southern literature. We already have among us Yankee 
teachers, with manners which would be considered bar- 
barous 1» our kitchens; fashions and customs from the 
North, which none but fools would follow; every spelling- 
book and novel, with few exceptions, mustcome from New 
York. Break down the Messenger, and a few other pe- 
riodicals of a kindred character, and you at once sell us, 
mentally and physically, to the North. This article is 
not written with an aimless view, but for every reading 
man, woman and child, who invests threee dollars per 
annum in periodcals, and does not include the Messen- 
ger; and especially to that class—the falling of the 
clods upon whose ae makes delightful music—who 
are too stingy to subscribe to any periodical at all. We 
already patronize Northern merchants, and flood annu- 
ally the New England colleges with our sons. Every 
Northern mail comes to us freighted with sentiments the 
most ebnoxious, and fills our parlors and libraries with 
newspapers and periodicals, many of which are not onl 
low in character, but dangerous im their tendency. e 
may submit, with forbearance, to many things; but as 
long as memory can run back to the bright halo which 
encircles the past history of our State; as long as we cher- 
ish a reverence for Virginia’s illustrious sons, and for the 








us not submit in silence to sacrifice the literary 
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of the South to the namby-pamb 
North. Let not the Messenger go down in obscurity, but 
rather let us turn to it as the bright bow of promise for 
the future. But if the reading people of 
sacrifice their home literature, let the same monument, 
now being erected to tell the history of her past great- 
ness, tell also the sad tale of her decline and fall. Un- 
derneath that galaxy of truly great men, write the short 
and sad, but truthful epitaph of Rome, and apply it to 
our native State: “ Virginia was.” 
Oct. 20th, 1855. 


productions of the 


Cumberland Co., Va., Oct. 25, 1855. 

Messrs. Editors :—I have read with surprise and re- 
gret the card recently published by the owners of the 
Southern Literary Messenger. It would be a burning 
shame for the intelligent people of Virginia to permit the 
only Southern periodical worthy of the name, to be dis- 
continued for want of the necessary funds to carry it on, 
This, in itself, would be bad enough, but when it is 
known that a very large number of the subscribers, who 

and read the magazine, refuse to 
pay for it, the disgrace is doubled. The Messenger has 
maintained a high position among the periodicals of the 
country, for a considerable number of years. 
distinguised for its calm, dignified and sensible articles 
on the leading subjects of interest of the day, for the cool 
and dispassionate defence of the peculiar institutions of 
the South from the violent attacks of Northern fanatics, 
and for the high tone of morals which it has ever incul- 
cated. It has been for years a welcome visitor to many 
Virginia firesides, carrying with it light and gladness, 
and affurding amusement and instruction to every age 
It has both refined the taste and elevated the 
morals of the people of Virginia, and [ do not believe that 
they will permit it to be discontinued. 
boast of the North already, that they furnish all the 
matter for the South; and it is a fact to be la- 
mented that, while the people of the North are constant- 
ly heaping abuse upon us and our institutions, we are 
subscribing to their trashy magazines, buyin 
catch-penny books, and absolutely going to the 
have the few books written at the South, published. 
The Southern Literary Messenger is a Virginia periodi- 
cal, and equal in every respect to the best of those of the 
It is cheap enough to place it within the reach of 
every ene, and the sinple question now 
people of Virginia is, will they support t 
their sentiments and opinions, this magazine owned and 
edited by Virginians, or will they truckle to the North in 
this as in too many other things, and support Northern 
periodicals to have themselves and their institutions 
abused, and in too many instances, their children im- 
bued with pernicious Northern doctrines? 1 believe we 
have too much liberality, too much intelligence, and too 
ride in the Old Dominion, to allow of but one 
I have a plan to 


have actually receive 





It has been the 


roposed to the 
is exponent of 


answer to this question. 
which, if even partially adopted, I think will 
Southern Literary Messenger once more in a 
condition, and make it, as it should be, a magazine of 
which Virginia may be proud. At the October term of 
the County Court of Cumberland county, a proposition 
was made by one of the justices, to the other four then 
on the bench, that each one of them should, with their 
per diem, subscribe for the Southern Literary Messenger 
roposition was readil} 

essenger will accord- 


I believe that the 
agreed to, and five copies of the 
ingly be ordered. Now, what I have to propose is this : 
that all the justices of the State of Virginia appropriate 
their per diem, for one court, to a subscription to the 
Southern Literary Messenger for one year. 

In making this appeal, I know that I am addressing a 
large body of liberal and enlightened Virginia gentlemen, 
ntlemen who have at heart the best interests of their 
tate; and I believe that it will meet with a heart 
cordial response. VIRGINLUS. 


From the Fredericksburg Democratic Recorder. 


In another column we publish a card from the pro- 
prietors of this sterling journal, to which we desire to di- 
rect the especial attention of the readers of the Recorder. 
The “appeal’’ tells its own story so forcibly, that we 

It comes home to us as 
e have come to look upon the Messen- 
golden links which connect the present with the past, let | ver, as a State institution, as valuable and important in 
acons its sphere, as the University of the State, or any of the 
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tendency,—fields of lessening fertility and a|measures had been taken for the prospective 


degraded caste of labourers the ratio of whose 
numbers to that of the whites was constantly ad- 
vancing,—which annually became more apparent. 
They must at length have forced themselves on 
the attention of the governing race and induced 
the grave inquiry; ‘Is not the first but a tempo- 
rary evil and incidental to every new settlement 
in a country such as ours, and the other an abuse 
by aggravation of a measure indispensable to the 
suceess of our enterprise? Or must we believe 
that the evils are inseparable from the system it- 
self and likely to be enhanced in its farther de- 
velopement? If so, the system is wrong in its 
inception and should be assailed before it be- 
comes unmanageable.’ We will not anticipate 
their answer farther than to say, that they took 
the more cheerful view of their situation. Mea- 
sures were accordingly taken, both by memorials 
addressed to the authorities abroad and by do- 
mestic legislation—so far as they were permitted— 
to limit the supply of labour in this kind, which 
was also retarded by the slow accumulation of 
capital in the planter’s hands. Events also, 
growing out of the religious and political state of 
Britain and France, induced a more constant and 
rapid influx of immigrants into the Southern 
Colonies ; and these several causes concurred in 
preserving the equilibrium which had once been 
seriously endangered. 

The subject was thus considered by owr author- 
ities principally in its politico-economical bear- 
ings; and from aught that now appears, in that 
aspect was it regarded throughout the Colonial 
Era.* But this species of labour had been also 
employed, in a greater or less degree, in each of 
the Northern as well as the Southern Colonies, 
and in each of them its toleration or exclusion 
remained a matter of municipal regulation. 
Whether it was owing to climate and the nature 
of their products, or the prevailing character of 
their industrial pursuits, or the more general di- 
rection of European Immigration to their shores 
which furnished them with a supply of labour at 
once more eligible in itself and better suited to 
their habits and wants, or to all these causes to- 
gether ;—or whether it was in obedience to the 
dictates of a higher principle; during this period 

“At this early day, individuals among ourselves may 
have doubted the justice of this relation, and we suppose 
there were isolated cases of such. Others again may 
have been disposed to emancipate their slaves as the re- 
ward of faithful service, or at their own death when they 
had no farther need of them and no near or needy rela- 
tives to whom to bequeath them. And as the laws for a 
Jong time allowed of their being liberated with permis- 
sion to remain in the State, to the operation of one or 
another of these inotives may a portion of free blacks 
who are still among us trace their present freedom, hav- 


ing received it from their fathers to whum it was granted 
by their former owners. Bs ; 





emancipation of the blacks in several of those 
colonies and the example was like to be followed 
by others. The latter motive is now pretended ; 
but when we reflect on the number of those peo- 
ple who found their way to the Southern Colo- 
nies without having attained the liberty which 
was promised them, we may be allowed to doubt 
its exclusive or very general operation. Certain 
it is however, that the difference in the complex- 
ion and rights of their laboring classes was sup- 
posed to have produced a diversity of interests as 
between the two sections. 

In framing the old articles of confederation 
the requisitions, whether of men or money, for 
the impending contest and the shares in which 
the public burdens were to be borne by the sev- 
eral states had to be adjusted. Then it was that 
it first came up asa national question, whether 
these people were to be regarded solely as per- 
sons, or property, or as being of a mixed charac- 
ter. In the Convention which formed the Con- 
stitution of the United States, when the ratio of 
Representation in the lower House of Congress 
was to be determined, the discussion was renewed. 
Opinions tending to opposite extremes were ad- 
vocated by those whose sectional interests they 
were supposed to favour. It is now known that 
but for the concession of Representation to this 
interest—although on the somewhat arbitrary 
basis which was finally accepted as a ground of 
compromise—and the provision for the surrender 
of fugitive slaves, the Constitution could not have 
passed the ordeal of the State Conventions. 

The ordinance for the North-Western Terri- 
tory was arranged without much difficulty ; and 
to all outward appearance our national councils 
for some years were but little disturbed by colli- 
sions traceable to this as a cause. At length, af- 
ter the purchase of Louisiana, and particularly 
when Missouri sought admission into our Union 
as an equal among States, the question was re- 
vived in a new and more portentous form. It 
now appeared that the diversity of feeling on ei- 
ther side af a particular line had all along been 
growing in intensity. Pretensions were set up 
by Northern Representatives which were thought 
to trench on the equal rights of the South and 
were resisted accordingly. There was indeed a 
pretense of appeal to principle on the part of 
certain Statesmen from that quarter, while others 
argued the necessity of the proposed restriction 
on grounds of high national prudence; but the 
leading champion of the North* had the candour 
to acknowledge that it was at bottom ‘a contest ' 
for power’ between the two grand divisions of the 
country. The formation of geographical parties— 
if not a dissolution of the Union—seemed like- 


* Mr. Rufus King. 
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ly to be the result, when a spirit of compromise 
came again to the rescue and the disputants were 
quieted for atime. But as the particular ground 
of compromise was suggested by convenience or 
other circumstances, and as no principle—other 
than that of ‘ uti possedetis’—was settled, the ad- 
justment was but superficial, and temporary at 
best. The agitators accordingly have either 
sought or embraced every occasion of exciting 
the ferment anew and often in a seemingly wan- 
ton spirit ;—their measures being rather calcula- 
ted to irritate Southern feeling than to compass 
any practical or useful end. 

Thus, in framing our Tariff laws, the South 
has generally thought that this should be done 
without any direct reference to the Protective 
Policy. In this she may have been right cr 
wrong ;* but she was sincere in the belief that 
such policy was both premature and injurious to 
her prosperity. The North being more gene- 
rally favorable to a system which fostered her 
interests, some of her hot spirits chose to think 
that the antagonism from this quarter grew di- 
rectly out of the institution of slavery, which 
they must therefore seek every opportunity to 
limit and repress. 

The District of Columbia was carved out of 
Commonwealths in which slavery had existed al- 
most from their foundation ; nor was this spot an 
exception. But it was now subjeet to the juris- 
diction of the entire confederacy, and therefore 
must the tables of Congress be loaded with 
petitions to remove the offense from the eyes of 
those who affected to be too pure to tolerate the 
sight. 

When the blacks under kind treatment had be- 
come too numerous in one locality and their la- 
bour more valuable in another, it was natural and 
best for all concerned that they should be trans- 
ferred from the former to the latter. And forth- 
with the same body is called on to suppress the 
iniquities of the internal slave trade by those who 
knew ‘a great deal less than nothing’ of that 
whereof they so positively affirmed. 

Iowa in time and Oregon successively apply for 
admission into the Union, as had other States in 
the same latitude before them. They might have 
come in peaceably; but no—it must be with an 
/express ‘proviso’ for the exclusion of slavery 
from their borders, although climate and other 
circumstances had determined already that it 
could exist in neither. 

Texas, a bordering though foreign State which 
had conquered her own liberty, offers to merge 
her sovereignty and territory in that of the Union. 
The proposed arrangement, besides adding pros- 


* The present writer has a settled opinion of his own 
on this head, but it is not necessary in this connexion to 
state, much legs to enforce it. 





pectively to our population endl strength, would 
give us a boundary more defensible in war, and 
without adding to the number of slaves in our 
whole country would tend to draw them off from 
the most northern line of States in which they 
were then held. Nevertheless, it was most stre- 
nuously resisted, because it would be attended 
with a present benefit to what some are pleased 
to denominate ’ the slave power.’ 


The treaty which brought the Mexican war to 
a close placed a large additional territory at our 
disposal. For its acquisition Southern blood and 
treasure had been poured out in more than due 
proportion. From much of it slavery would be 
excluded by the nature of the soil, by localityand 
the laws of trade. Not so, however, with Cali- 
fornia, the province lying on the Pacific, the Sou- 
thern part of which should in equity have been 
left open to Southern emigrants with Southern 
labour. And yet to this a still more determined, 
protracted, and at length successful resistance is 
maintained. The only equivalent offered to the 
South for her unequal share in the partition, was 
the passage of a more stringent law for carrying 
out that provision of the Federal Constitution 
which guarantees the surrender of fugitive slaves; 
and even that has been rendered well-nigh inope- 
rative by the spirit of the Northern people and 
the reluctance of their tribunals to enforce the 
laws which they have sworn to maintain. 


A Northern statesman believing that the Mis- 
souri Compromise had already answered all the 
good ends hoped from its enactment, and that its 
continued legal existence would only serve to per- 
petuate the unhappy sectional feeling which would 
otherwise subside of itself, proposed its repeal so 
far as Nebraska and Kansas were concerned. He — 
believed that the people who would probably be- | 
take themselves to those territories might be safe- 
ly left to adopt that species of labour which should 
appear to them most eligible in their circumstan- 
ces. That if slaves were introduced into either, it 
could be but in small numbers, that they would 
but hasten its occupation and settlement, and 
that their stay would be but temporary when we 
consider the magnetic attraction of the vacant 
territories which lay to the South with a climate, 
soil and products far better adapted to this spe- 
cies of labour. The South were disposed to ac- 
cept this as a token of returning justice, and mu- 
tual confidence. But if designed as a peace-offer- 
ing it has failed of its purpose or its advocate has 
miscalculated the feelings of his people. It has 
become rather a firebrand to ignite the combusti- 
ble materials which have by no means lessened 
in amount. Far from proving a healing measure, 
it has re-opened the old wounds which so many 
tried patriots—however they may have differed 





on other pointe—had laboured most assiduously 
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to close. We have at length witnessed ‘the tor- 
rent, tempest, and we may say the whirlwind of 
their passions,’ and unless the voice of reason be 
heard amid its pauses, the future integrity, and 
with it the peace and prosperity of this Empire 
may be sacrificed. 

In our deliberative bodies, whether State or 
Federal, this matter has generally been debated— 
except by a few intemperate partizans, on grounds 
of expediency rather than that of abstract right 
or morality ; and with but little variety of topics, 
except as these were modified by new cireum- 
stances as they arose. Legislative propriety and 
the extreme delicacy of the subject must have 
alike suggested this restriction. But the feelings 
which burnt within on either side have found ex- 
pression elsewhere. 

In a government such as ours, founded on pub- 
lic opinion and whose measures are regulated by 
it, it was but natural in an affair of so much in- 
terest that the diverse views of parties should be 
laid by their respective advocates before the peo- 
ple, and that for this purpose every legitimate 
channel should be used. It was hardly to be ex- 
pected that even the extra political press should 
have herein obsérved a dignified neutrality. Had 
the argument on either side been stated with 
calmness and partiality and left to produce its 
proper effect, we should have been content. But 
it has been otherwise. The institution and its 
abettors have been denounced without measure 
while their apologies have been unheeded. So- 
cieties have been formed to keep up the agitation, 
and appeals have been made incessantly and in 
every variety of form,—not so much to Southern 
people themselves who, as the accusers aver, have 
herein mistaken their own true interests—as to 
Northern ignorance and prejudice. There was 
the penny tract with pictorial illustrations to en- 
gage and preoccupy the mind of the child and 
the larger volume to forestal the judgment of the 
parent, All the separate accounts of isolated 
abuse, for generations past and over an area of 
five hundred thousand square miles, have been 
diligently collected from such veracious sources 
as the daily press, the narratives of fugitive 
slaves, and the reports of spies who could 
vouchsafe such a return for the hospitality 
or patronage of the South, and, without scrutini- 
sing their authenticity or truth, have been 
wrought into one comprehensive libel against a 
great and Christian community.* When perver- 

* Fortunately it required but little arithmetic to show 
that if this were a fair sample of Southern character and 
had such been the rule of action with Southern masters 
in the treatment of their slaves, the black race would 
long since have been exterminated from this region. If the 
records of police and other criminal courts in northern ci- 
ties were daily sifted, and the numerous instances of 


gross fraud and iminorality'which occasionally emerge 
to lighg in town and country, and the veritable sufferings 





ted History and pretended current facts had be- 
gun to pall on the wearied ear, the powers of ro- 
mance and poetry were summoned to their aid. 
Imagination was tortured to conceive impossible 
characters in unheard of situations, and the he- 
roes of the sock and buskin have hastened to em- 
body these creations of fancy in mimic life and 
action. Itinerant lecturers have been engaged in 
enforcing by their misapplied rhetoric the abuses 
of the press. The very pulpit has been deserated 
to the same end. Christian brethren have been 
alienated from each other ; and different branches 
of the Christian church have been rent in sunder 
by this disturbing theme. 

And most noticeable it is how exclusive these 
distant ‘friends of the blacks’ are in their sym- 
pathies—all of which are reserved for the slave. 
It seems never to have occurred to them to in- 
quire, whether the masters in this relation had 
verily lost all conscience, all sense of right and | 
duty, and all sensibility to calumny? whether 
they had no trials of temper and patience, and 
were not called to make any sacrifice of self? 
whether in fact they did not voluntarily re- 
nounce many of tie innocent pleasures of life 
which were open to them as well as others; and 
forego many pursuits both honorable in them- 
selves and more agreeable in their own nature 
than that in which they are engaged? whether 
the cares and anxieties which attend it are not so 
incessant and wearing that in the effort to fulfil 
all its behests the owners themselves in many in- 
stances become the slaves? whether in fine there 
are not among them and have not been from the 
first martyrs to duty and principle by hundreds, as 
veritable and as steadfast as are the brave soldiers 
who enter on a protracted campaign not knowing 
what shall befall them? Their sufferings have 
indeed been borne in manly silence or with wo- 
manly dignity and fortitude, but to willing obser- 
vers enough would have been revealed to furnish 
themes for their surplus powers of Tragedy. It 
may not have suited their purposes to hear these 
things; but supposing the Southern people to 
have been in the wrong, their accusers might have 
learnt ere this that the most likely methods of con- 
vincing them of their error had not been chosen, 
and that these were neither of a temper nor tem- 
perament to be bullied or abused into the right. 

And the consequence which might have been 
anticipated from so injudicious an attempt has 
actually appeared. For more than thirty years 
we have been not wholly inattentive observers 





of the poor, especially of the free blacks—in the same 
quarter from hunger, cold and disease, were coinposed 
into an artistic narrative, as a counterpart to the above 
picture, a foreigner who had no other means of judging 
than this double representation might suppose that the 
United States—North and South—were peopled by a 
race of demons. 
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and in that interval we have witnessed the grad- 
ual rise of two parties with very opposite and 
well-defined principles. 

The doctrine of the one is, that slavery, or 
‘property in human beings,’ is a great moral and 
political evil, an incubus on our prosperity and a 
curse to the nation as well as the subjects of it—a 
sin in the responsibility for which the free States 
as well as the South are involved, because they 
both belong to a confederacy which recognises its 
legal existence—a crime of so deep a die as to call 
down the vengeance of Heaven—a false step which 
must be retraced and without delay,—in fine that 
the relation is unnatural and unjust, and should 
be abolished forthwith, without regard to conse- 
quences, immediate or remote. | When this double 
imputation of sin and common responsibility—as 
absurd as it is insulting—is met by a demand for 
proof, and they fail to find its condemnation in 


ception. Upon the whole they regard it as a po- 
litical evil, whose existence they lament, but for 
whose introduction or continuance they do not feel 
responsible. They would rejoice to be safely rid 
of it, but give no countenance to the Utopian and 
extravagant schemes which visionary philanthro- 
pists or reckless theorists have proposed to this 
end. They doubt not that the authority of the 
masters should be maintained intact until such 
time as Providence shall have opened a way for 
the removal of this unhappy race; and that if 
that time should never arrive, the white man 
of the South must seek another home, leaving 
the negro behind to prosper or fade away as the 
future may determine. 

Now while we dissent wholly from the tenets of 
the first school, we cannot fully concur in those of 
the second, nor embrace the conclusions of the 
third. 





Holy Writ, the appeal is then made to the Decla- 
ration of Independence as the standard of right! 
as if the authors and original advocates of that 


paper, many of them slave-holders, and the rest 


their coadjutors, were so ignorant of the purport 
of their own language as to write themselves down 
asses in the face of the eivilized world ! 


The extreme party on the other hand declare, 
that it is as ridiculous as presumptuous to pro- 
claim that a sin which God has not so pronounc- 
ed—that when Providence has brought two such 
races together in a climate, and under circum- 
stances such as ours, then this relation is mutual- 
ly beneficial—that the tendency of this institu- 
tion is to form citizens of a bold, manly charac- 
ter, men who know their rights and dare main- 
tain them, the most reliable champions of well- 
regulated liberty, and the surest and safest check 
to the excesses of an unbridled Democracy ; that 
it has accordingly proved itself the Great Conser- 
vative Power of the Union, and the only efficient 
means of repressing the wild theories and more 
reckless experiments in religious, political, or so- 
cial life, which are perpetually disturbing all es- 
tablished opinions and institutions in the States 


where a nominal freedom and equality reign ; and 
that while such is the state of our country they 
can neither see nor desire any limit to the dura- 


‘tion of that which is so much denounced. 


Thereisalsoand has ever been a third party among 

us holding more moderate sentiments, once the 
~ common opinion of the South, and still, we doubt 
not, that of a large majority of her citizens. These 
also refrain from declaring that to be a sin which 
is not prohibited in Scripture. While they ac- 
knowledge that individuals have abused the pow- 
er it assigned them, they can also see in this re- 
lation ample scope for mutual, kindly feeling and 
charity in act, and that both are kept in constant 
exércise they know to be the rule and not the ex- 





There is however a view of this entire subject, 
which, although not included in the published 
;reasonings of those who have heretofore treated 
it, is recommended, as it appears to us, by its 
common-sense, practical character, and confirmed 
by the whole tenor of our history and that of 
modern Europe. Whether true or false, it is in 
the opinion of many worthy of being thoroughly 
canvassed. If it have nothing but plausible soph- 
istry for a support let it be exposed and discard- 
ed. If it be just, it is worthy of general accept- 
ance: may serve as a common ground on which 
honest and patriotic men of all parties may meet 
in harmony; may allay the bitterness of strife 
and at length restore that fraternal feeling be- 
tween the different sections of our common coun- 


try which has been so long and so seriously dis- 
It is this view which we now propose to 

If in the exposition we sheuld seem 
to grow tedious, its novelty and supposed impor- 
tance and possible utility at this imminent crisis 
must plead our apology. 





A certain degree of density of population is 


favorable to association, to céoperation for pub- 
lic ends, to the wider diffusion of primary educa- 
tion, to variety of pursuits and employments, to 
skill in mechanism, to the aggregate wealth of the 
community, and to the more general spread of 


what are ordinarily called the comforts and luxu- 
ries of life. Now the rural white population in 
a country where negro slavery obtains must needs 
Such a state of society is scarcely 
compatible with the enjoyment of certain civil 
and social advantages, in as high a degree as falls 
to the lot of states whose citizens are nore homo- 
geneous in race and rights. In particular has 
this dispersion of proprietors proved a standing 
obstacle to scholastic education, which in its turn, 
if not a fertile source of evil, has been preventive 
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of much good. These and other unfavorable in-] 
cidents to our situation we are ready to concede. 
Yet does it not follow that we should give into a 
hasty or wholesale condemnation of the peeuliar 
institution. 

The blessings vouchsafed by heaven to man 
are manifold and various. Of these no one state 
or people has a monopoly. The advantages bes- 
towed on one are either wholly denied or partially 
granted to another. Butif unequally distributed 
so are the responsibilities of the recipients. A 
wise and grateful nation should carefully survey 
its condition and past history, ascertain its capa- 
bilities, note whatever is good in actuality or ten- 
dency, cherish and preserve those, develope 
these,—in short, should make the best of its situ- 
ation. It is even possible to educe some good 
out of what is comparatively evil, and to super- 
induce a species’of order on that which tends to 
confusion as being a departure from the normal 
or intended condition of man. 

It becomes us then, before we join in the usual 
lamentations concerning slavery, to inquire, 
whether we also have nothing for which to be 
grateful? And, before we endeavour to shift the 
blame of its introduction, if blame there be—on 
our ancestors or the British Government—to con- 
sider whether our past history in this regard 
could have been reversed or materially modified 
with safety ? whether a great responsibility was 
not imposed, first on the British colonies on this 
continent and afterwards on the United States, 
and how they have met it? whether, in fine, they 
had not @ mission to discharge in which the whole 
world was interested, and whether they could have 
accomplished it without the aid of the black race ? 
and whether we need to look to the future of sla- 
very with that undefined dread or gloomy appre- 
hension in which many now indulge ? 

In answer to the declaimers on the wrongs of 
slavery, it is very common to hear such language 
as the following : 


“You denounce us as slaveholders, as if we 
were the authors of the system or were responsi- 
ble for its continuance. We found it ready made 
to our hands. We inherited it with our lands; 
and the phenomenon has grown to that formida- 
ble size that an attempt to remove it suddenly 
would occasion greater evils than those it would 
pretend to cure. Our fathers, while struggling 
with the hardships which ever beset the path of 
pioneers in a wilderness, accepted the proffered 
aid without duly considering the dangers that 
were involved in the gift. When at length they 
became awake to the inevitable consequences, and 
sought first to mitigate and then to arrest the 
evil, the British Government refused its sanction 
to any measure proposed for that end. Let the 





sin then, if sin there be, rest with those who 


— 


would not hearken to the remonstrance of those 
more nearly concerned, but abused their power 
in fixing this terrible incumbrance on our inheri- 
tance.” 

To these and the like considerations it has been 
rejoined with admirable impudence by our mod- 
ern Pharisees. ‘No! your fathers became too 
soon aweary of the task they had voluntarily as- 
sumed. They took counsel of their indolence or 
listened to the calls of avarice herein. They were 
deaf to the pleadings of humanity when they em- 
ployed the enforced labour of their fellow men for 
their own exclusive benefit. Could they not have 
followed the example of the more conscientious 
Pilgrims, who encountered their task with stout 
hearts and strong hands, and are now reaping the 
reward of their self-denial and fortitude without 
this alloy and without remorse. Reckless ofcon- 
sequences which they must or ought to have fore- 
seen when they accepted the temporary relief 
from their burdens, they followed the dictates of 
selfishness, and as they have sown, so now must 
you their posterity reap. ‘The vices of youth are 
drafts upon old age payable with interest.’ Theirs 
was the first false step, and all the intermediate 
sum of misery is but the bitter price which folly 
pays for repentance.” 

We shall see anon the hypocrisy and injustice 
of this philippic. Yet are there some among 
ourselves who have succumbed before it. Nor 
have there been wanting those who with pervert- 
ed eloquence will vividly contrast the Mayflower, 
bounding o’er the main, freighted with the future 
hopes of Liberty and Religion, and that other 
ship of evil omen bound for these Southern 
shores, 


‘Built in th’ Eclipse and rigged with curses dark,’ 


The apology of the first is true as far as it goes, 
yet it is founded on an essentially narrow view of 
the subject and is therefore inadequate. Neither 
does it furnish an answer to the question with 
which we set out. If slavery be intrinsically an 
evil, or necessarily attended with evils, why was 
it permitted here? This of course is addressed 
not to those politicians ‘who would circumvent 
God himself,’ or who believe that human affairs 
are left to the sole guidance of human prudence ~ 
or caprice, but to the thoughtful of all classes 
who recognise a superintending Power—a Power 
that has presided over all the great movements of 
Humanity, and will not suffer his plans to be 
marred by the selfishness or presumptuous folly 
of his creatures. There was a time when such 
reference would have been shunned as in bad 
taste or as savouring of cant. But we hope there 
are many now who will regard it as becoming to 
approach such a subject in a reverent spirit. To 
trace out those movements and plans on the map 
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of the world’s history is the duty of the philo- 
sophic historian; and the history of our own 
Country, to those who know how to read it aright, 
should furnish the solution of this vexed ques- 
tion. 

And what is that solution? We maintain that 
THE SLAVERY OF THE BLACK RACE ON THIS CoNTI- 
NENT IS THE PRICE AMERICA HAS PAID FOR HER Lis- 
ERTY, CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS, AND HUMANLY SPEAK- 
ING, THESE BLESSINGS WOULD HAVE BEEN UNATTAIN- 
ABLE WITHOUT THEIR AID. ‘This assertion, so far 
as we know, is now publicly made for the first 
time, and at first view may have the air of a par- 
adox; yet do we believe it true to the letter and 
susceptible of historical and moral demonstra- 
tion. 

Those who are working out the purposes of 
Providence may not always be conscious of this 
higher agency or foresee the remote benefits to 
result from their present doings. But there’s a 
divinity that shapes our ends, rough hew them as 
we will. And however some may ignore His 
hand, others who survey the past in a spirit of 
earnest inquiry may observe the traces of His 
presence and constant guidance. 





To come to sound conclusions on this matter 
we must examine it in all its principal bearings. 
The late British Colonies, now the United States 
of America, should not be taken as isolated from 
the rest of the world and as labouring solely for 
the welfare of their own citizens. Let them be 
also viewe1 in their religious, political and com- 
mercial relations, and we think it will appear 
that they have exerted a yet higher and more im- 
portant influence in all these respects on the af- 
fairs of the world than has heretofore been sur- 
mised. But in order to do this it will be neces- 
sary to go back a little in point of time and 
away to other shores. 

The Church of Rome had long been in the as- 
cendant throughout Western Europe, when in the 
Fifteenth Century, her corruptions, her exactions 
and dogmatic tyranny excited a revolt, which 
proved successful in some of the Northern and 
Western States of that Continent, and for a time 
was favoured by numbers nearer to the seat of 
her power. That the revolution was neither com- 
plete nor universal should not excite our surprise, 
even if in the plentitude of our charity we sup- 
pose there was no serious error of opinion or pol- 
icy, or of conduct on the part of those who head- 
ed the new movement. The tenacity with which 
men hold to ill-gotten power and influence, the 


obstinacy with which they cherish their corrup-| 


tions, the consequent difficulty of reforming abu- 
ses, and of regenerating depraved and enervated 
races, are among the most obvious lessons of his- 
tory. This is so true that “progression by antag- 





onism” has come to be regarded as a law of hu- 
man advancement. Hence also the tardiness with 
which mankind return to their normal state, their 


progress being gradual, through ages and genera- 
tions. 


This movement, as we know, was arrested in 
mid-course : the result, the rise of two antagonis- 
tic interests—the nations of Europe being enlisted 
on one side or the other—the formation of a Pro- 
testant and a Catholic party, whose hostility has 
been mutual and uncompromising from that hour 
to this. A counter-revolution was moreover or- 
ganized under the auspices of the Jesuits, and the 
opposing parties, abandoning the field of fair ar- 
gument, have sometimes betaken themselves to 
other than spiritual weapons. This resort to the 
ultima ratio regum has been with alternate and 
varying success. There have ever been serious 
differences of opinion on minor matters among 
Protestants themselves, no one form of faith or 
regimen having yet attained a decided ascendency 
over all others. This has prevented that Union 
and céoperation which were necessary to farther 
conquests and has even invited aggression. But 
on the whole, the anti-papal party has been 
strengthened; in other words, the medicval 
spirit has gradually declined, and the rights of © 
conscience and private judgment on the other 
hand, been more strenuously asserted and en- 
forced. 

We do not propose to enter the field of polem- 
ies, and only approach it to note two remarkable 
facts. First, that the great streams of the world’s 
wealth flowed for a long time into the laps of the 
most Catholic nations, and were employed, first 
in strengthening the influence of that church 
throughout Europe and then in repeated efforts 
to reconquer her lately revolted suujects. Sec- 
ondly, that the history of the last three centuries 
goes to shew that no nation is capable of freedom 
where Romanism has a decided or the exclusive 
ascendency. Bear witness Italy, Spain, Portu- 
gal, the States of Central and Southern America, 
and more recently and above all, France. This 
is the double consequence of that wide-spread 
anil ancient conspiracy between the Altar and the 
Throne, whereby the priesthood have aided to 
place the persons and the property of the people 
at the disposal of kings, who in turn have used 
their power to suppress all opinions obnoxious to 
their allies. It has sometimes happened that a 
nation, goaded with whip and spur, has by a des- 
perate effort thrown one or the other of its ri- 
ders. But if the magistrate was unhorsed, there 
sat the churchman—(and vice versa), like the old 
man of the sea on the shoulders of Sindbad, to 
to seize the vacant rein, and he has generally 
succeeded in quelling the fiery spirit of the steed 





so that his fallen comrade could remount. Hence 
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it is that in each Catholic country, an attempt to 
secure political liberty has generally proved a 
farce, followed by a more serious tragedy than 
that which introduced it. 

To advert to a few of the most striking in- 
stances in proof of our first proposition would but 
quicken our movement. 

The wealth of the East had long fiowed through 
the Levant into Venice, Genoa, Florence and 
Pisa—ltalian cities, vassals of Roms, which 
flourished beyond all recent example and laid a 
rich tribute at her feet. But she who was once 
the civilizer had now become the corrupter of the 
nations. The virus first wrought its enervating 
effects in Italy and prepared that fine region for 
the inevitable retribution. But other tributaries 
remained, who, being farther from the centre and 
source of corruption, were less deeply tainted, 
and to them was a longer season of probation 
granted. The virtues of the Spanish nation had 
been developed and strengthened by centuries of 
severe discipline in their contest with the Moors. 
In the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella all the 
provinces of the Peninsula, save one, were re- 
united under a single head; their subjects were 
rendered more homogeneous by the successive ex- 
pulsion of the Moors and the Jews, and Colum- 
bus commenced (in 1492) those discoveries which 
were destined to change the moral face of the 
world. Portugal likewise had succeeded in mak- 
ing good her position as an independent State 
against her more powerful neighbour, and had 
risen to wealth by a commerce which had not yet 
trenched on the domains of her Italian predeces- 
sors. To these two nations was at length trans- 
ferred the commercial sceptre which had been 
forfeited by degenerate Italy. 


But it was a divided sceptre. The passage of 
the Cape of Good Hope by DeGama (in 1495) 
opened a new and safe channel for the commerce 
of the East. Of this, Portugal became the for- 
tunate recipient, to whose lot also fell a magnifi- 
cent domain on this continent. But Spain was 
more than compensated by her share in the new 
found territory. If to Portugal the East Indies 
were tributary, to Spain were given the greater 
Isles of the West, and these were but stepping- 
stones to wider regions on the main-land, which 
were also to become hers. Quantities of the pre- 
cious metals, the accumulations of centuries were 
handed over te her by the conquests of Mexico 
(1519-21) and Peru, (1531-3.) And these were 
but a foretaste of the treasure supplied through 
generations by the new commerce, the materials 
of which were furnished by the mines, the for- 
ests, and the fields of her American colonies. 

And how was all this wealth, flowing as they 
supposed from perennial fountains, employed ? 
Who does not know that these realms, which in 





the season of their humbler fortunes had been 
the homes of the hardy virtues and had mani- 
fested more of the true spirit of freedom than 
any other portion of Europe, were rendered 
giddy by prosperity. They rapidly became the 
most bigoted adherents of Rome, and the purse 
and the sword of his most Catholic Majesty and 
of his most Faithful Majesty were thenceforth a’ 
the disposal of the Holy Father, whenever the 
old chains were to be rivetted on the necks of the 
nations or new conquests were to be gained for 
the faith. 

Very soon after Luther’s Protest against the 
spiritual power of Rome, the question in Ger- 
mony was referred to the arbitrament of arms; 
and the Emperor Charles V. threw his sword into 
the scale of conservatism, thus endeavouring to 
prevent the spread of the new opinions and to 
stifle them where they had arisen. His partial 
success we know did much to retard their pro- 
gress. But Charles as the grandson and succes- 
sor of Ferdinand was also King of Spain and as 
such the heir of her American possesstons, and the 
wealth thence obtained was lavished in maintain- 
ing the cause of spiritual despotism. The vari- 
ous conquests and settlements of the Portugese 
likewise in Africa, Asia and America were ever 
attended by Jesuits who made it their boast that 
they had thus gained more for Rome than she had 
lost by the protest. 


The passions of Henry VIII. however turned 
him against the cause he had once defended and 
thus contributed to restore the long-lost rights of 
the British nation. England had not then at- 
tained that ascendency in the world’s politics 
which she has since acquired; but the wealth 
and spirit of her people had long given her rank 
among the leading powers of Europe, and into 
whatever scale her weight might be cast, it would 
prove a most formidable accession of strength. 
Were her favour extended to the revolt, the re- 
sult would be a balance of power sufficient to 
prevent the forcible suppression of the new 
opinions. For her insular position and naval 
strength even then would make her the refuge of 
the disaffected and difficult of approach by an 
enemy. It thence beeame of the last importance 
to detach her from the Anti-Roman Party. Nor 
were any means left untried. But England was 
fixed beyond recall on the Protestant side; for 
the reaction under Mary was but a parenthesis— 
and every similar movement of misguided mon- 
archs has been steadfastly resisted by both Parlia- 
ment and people. 


Rome did not, however, immediately acquiesce 
in the new relations of England. When argu- 
ment, intrigue, persecution had all failed, a des- 
perate effort must be made to storm this fortress 
of the Reformation. And Philip II. of Spain, 
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‘the demon ef the South,’ whose thirst for he- 
retic blood was but stimulated by his late copious 
draughts in the Netherlands, was enlisted in the 
enterprise. A naval armament, the most formi- 
dable the world had ever seen, was raised for the 
purpose. The Invincible Armada was scattered ; 
as much however, by the force of adverse wi .ds 
and waves as py the gallant resistance of Eng- 
land. 

The danger was averted, but only for a time, 
or, if averted from Britain, the Protestant States 
of the continent were still accessible. And if 
these could be conquered in detail, to the united 
strength of Europe once more Catholic, England 
might be compelled to surrender. But if she 
could not :econquer the Rebels no one can now 
doubt that it was the settled policy of Rome, to 
annoy, to embroil, embarrass and weaken them 
as much as possible and thereby prevent the regu- 
ular developement of Literature and the Arts, the 
natural consequence, as we believe, of undisturbed 
freedom in Church and State, and at once the 
ornament and defence of both. If these results 
could be indefinitely postponed, Protestantism 
far from growing in respectability, might in time 
become contemp*ible and the o’erwearied nations at 
length return voluntarily under the shadow of 
her wings. To this end she would not hesitate 
to employ the wealth and milit .ry force of Cath- 
olic Germany or France or Spain as occasion 
might offer. These were at the disposal of des- 
potic monarchs, who were under her influence ; 
for in each of those countries there was a power 
behind the throne greater than the throne itself. 

Now we know from whence Philip II. obtained 
the means of carrying on his iniquitous projects 
as did his father before him. Spanish America 
it was which furnished the ‘ships, colonies and 
commerce,’ and with them the sinews of war. 
The tendency of her colonial system was to give 
to Spain a monopoly of all these advantages, and 
the current of riches promised to grow wider and 
deeper with the lapse of years. The case was 
similar with Portugal. Much of the wealth of 
either country, we also know, found its way to 
Italy, thence to be distributed to the points where 
it could most avail the purposes of the Papal See, 


The Protestant powers then could have no se- 
curity against the recurrence of hostile demon- 
strations as often as the finances of the opposing 
party were sufficiently recruited. A signal proof 
of this was the Thirty Years’ War, as also other 
wars which might be mentioned, where religion 
was not less the real motive because it was latent 
or unavowed. It thenceforth became the true 
policy of the Protestants either to cut off or di- 
vert these sources of supply which had been so 
abused, or else to balance them by similar and 
corresponding advantages of their own. 


Vou. XXI.—82 


In point of fact, Drake in 1580, and Cavendish 
in 1587, by their somewhat irregular enterprises, 
had proved that Spain was vulnerable in the very 
sources of her power. Their success had done 
much to inspirit the English people in their con- 
test with the Armada in !588; and that victory 
had for Britons removed forever the prestige of 
terror from the Spanish name. In the several 
wars between England and that country during 
the next two centuries, the names of Raleigh, Clif- 
ford, Blake and others will remind the reader of 
the frequent success of those naval heroes in inter- 
cepting the Spanish treasures in their transit from 
America, and shew that they knew where to strike 
the most effective blows. Butafter all, and aided 
as they may have been by the Buccaneers, these 
depletions were only oceasional, or incidental to 
seasons (f war, and the long intervals of peace 
sufficed to replenish her coffers, the contents of 
which continued t» be misapplied as before. 

To reach the root of the evil the other great 
measure must be seriously entered on and car- 
ried out, even if it were the work of ages. To the 
Spanish domains on this continent a counterpeiwe 
must be obtained by establishing Protestant colo- 
nies on the yreat unoccupied territory of the North. 

But, it may be asked, why not attempt at once 
to wrest them from her grasp? We cannot pause 
to shew that this was hardly just or feasible, and 
if it had been either or both in the then state of 
Europe, the attempt would not have been wise. 
Incessantly occupied as the nations were nearer 
home, who was to conquer or divide the spoil? 
or how was it to be retained, the Spaniards 
having been so long in possession and still so 
formidable on land? The battle of human free- 
dom was to be fought in America at a later day, 
but not then, nor wholly in that way. Peace has 
her victories no less than war. And the arts of 
peace as well as the energy of the soldier were 
required to build up the Empire which was to be- 
come the pledge of the redemption of the rights 
of man, No: a wiser power was at work when 
in the seventeenth century the germs of a great 
nation were planted at various points along the 
Atlantic coast of North America. 





It does not appear that those who first en- 
gaged in this enterprise proceeded on a system so 
comprehensive or with any ulterior views of react- 
ing on Kurope in this precise mode. The proba- 
bility is that very few, if any, saw so far, or if 
they did, they may have regarded it as a thing, 
though possible, rather to be desired than expect- 
ed. Meantime there were other benefits not so 
remote or contingent which might be realised. 

The ordinary motives with States in the plan- 
tation or encouragement of Colonies, are—to 





open new vents for redundant population, more 
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copious sources of materials for industry, addi- 
tivnal markets for its finished products, and new 
channels of commerce. Individuals are induced 
to embark in such schemes by the spirit of ad- 
venture or the hope of material benefit to them- 
selves or their posterity. To these motives in the 
case of the earlier colonies was superadded a 
professed desire of bringing the gospel to the 
savage heathen. Large bodies of men also 
sought America as a refuge from persecution, as 
a land in which they might enjoy unmolested the 
rights of conscience and their specific modes of 
faith and worship. As these were generally 
‘birds of a feather,’ they no doubt regarded 
America as a fine theatre on which to try their 
experiments in religion or government. And 
these, if successful, they might have hoped would 
influence Europe in the way of example. Be- 
yond this, their views could hardly have extend- 
ed. 

While such bodies or individuals, however, are 
pursuing their private or corporate ends, they 
may be at the same time forwarding great public 
objects all unknown to themselves. But we have 
reached a stage in the course of events from 
which we can not only look back and discern the 
effect of labours past, but in some degree antici- 
pate the future. And better for those it probably 
was, that they were not fully conscious of the 
mission in which they were engaged. Had some 
prophet been empowered to declare to them the 
mighty work which lay before them and the stu- 
pendous consequences dependent on their con- 
duct, they might have shrunk in despair before 
the difficulties of their position. 

That we may judge of the Herculean task as- 
signed them, let us consider both the face of the 
country and its then condition. Here was no iso- 
lated vale of Cashmere, or Bohemia, surrounded 
by mountains and accessible by passes few and 
easily defended; no labyrinth of valleys, like 
Switzerland or Arabia, to which free-men could 
betake themselves as a safe refuge from the ty- 
ranny which might seek them in coming ages. 
The whole vast region between the St. Lawrence 
and the Mississippi, was traversed by but one 
great range of mountains, the Alleghany with its 
parallel ridges, at no great distance from the At- 
Jantic shore, and that no¢ through its entire length. 
The course of its streams also indicated that in 
all that space there could permanently exist but 
one great nation. It so happened that not one of 
the original colonies had what might be called a 
complete natural boundary. Nor could such have 
been easily obtained. Were these separate pro- 
vinces to accept this as an indication that they 
were finally to be united under one general govern- 
ment, danger would not be averted nor respecta- 
bility assured. Its territory, so long drawn out, so 





wanting in compactness, would be left vulnerable 
at so many points that the nation must either lay 
at the mercy of the Mistress of the Seas for the 
time being, or ultimately become a dependant on 
whatever power possessed the great valley of the 
Mississippi, or else be doomed to hopeless inferi- 
ority. No. That North America may exert an 
influence worthy of her position and resources, 
she must, within the limits designated, come un- 
der one rule. 


And what was the condition of this immense 
territory when first settled by Europeans? It lay 
wholly within the temperate zone, but embraced 
every variety of climate, ranging at different sea- 
sons from Arctic cold to the heat of a Tropic sun. 
Its soil and capacities for production were equa!- 
ly various. But how were these to be made avail- 
able? This was no vast Arcadian prairie,‘with 
pleasant groves conveniently interspersed and co- 
vered with flocks and herds, its brooks all sanded 
with gold; a land from which noxious reptiles, 
ferocious beasts and savage men had been exclu- 
ded, as if guarded until now by some potent spell 
and reserved for the fortunate exiles who were 
invited to enter in, possess and enjoy, there being 
none within or around to make them afraid. It 
is not thus that human acquisitions are made, 
nor by such tenure that they are held. Time 
was, perhaps, in some far-distant era of antiquity, 
when this our land might have presented soime 
traits of the picture ; but all this was long past. 
Darkness or shadows, moral as wel as physical, 
had once more enveloped the scene and chaos was 
come again. 

The whole region from the Atlantic to the Mis- 
sissippi was nearly an unbroken forest, which, 
growing undisturbed through centuries, had now 
become formidable to the civilized invader beyond 
all reeorded precedent. The partial exceptions 
to this unbounded woody champagne were little 
patches of earth, open to the sun, the homes of 
the natives, and which under their simple culture 
aided in eking out their scanty subsistence. Of 
these it would have been both impolitic and cruel 
to attempt to deprive them by violence. We can- 
not indeed suppose that it was ever designed by 
Providence that such a country as North Ameri- 
ca should continue the permanent possession of a 
few scattered bands of roaming savages who ob- 
stinate'y refused to advance beyond the hunter 
state, when by proper culture it was capable of 
sustaining a thousand fold their numbers. Jus- 
tice, however, required that they should be left 
in possession of their settlements for the time, and 
if they must gradually recede before the march 
of civilization, that their jurisdiction over that 
which they did not and couid not occupy, should 
be purchased for what was to them a fair equiv- 
alent. 
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And this for the most part was done. It might 
have been done wholly and in good faith. But 
the noblest plans are often marred by the folly or 
imprudence of suordinate agents, and ours 
proved no exception. The Europeans felt their 
superiority to the natives, perhaps despised them 
for their weakness and vices. A spirit of acqui- 
sition was thus excited which soon betrayed an 
indecent haste to dispossess the former owners, 
that could not be always restrained by the mode- 
ration of theirrulers. The relations which might 
and should have been friendly thus became hos- 
tile. And we need not say what are the charac- 
teristics of the Indian when reused to passion or 
what his mode of warfare. Who has not heard 
of his dissimulation and treachery, his deep and 
inveterate hate, his deadly revenge, his demoniac 
cruelty to those in his power? All this had the 
Colenists to encounter from an early period; and 
it became soon apvarent that the war of races, 
however varied by breathing intervals of peace, 
was internecine—to terminate only by the expul- 
sion of the intruders or the banishment of the 
Indian from his nati:e wilds. 

Nevertheless, our fathers had left the old world 
behind them. An ocean rolled between. The 
new world was before them, and a zecret impulse 
urged them on, There stood the forest, bound- 
less, bristling, dense and trackless. Their mis- 
sion was to tame and subdue it, to convert it into 
wide-spreading fields covered with verdure or 
waving harvests, and ultimately to deck it with 
all the varied trophies of a Christian Civilization. 
But within those woods, as we have sean, and 
hovering on his skirts, prowled the savage, ever 
ready to dispute or harrass the progress of the 
white man. The latter then must make good his 
foothold before he can march on to this mighty 
conquest. And this again made it necessary that 
his first settlements should be on or near the 
coasts. Fearful experience of the consequences 
of a departure from it had already taught them 
the importance of this iesson of policy. But there 
lay the frequent marsh and jungle, poisoning the 
air for miles around with their deadly exhala- 
tions. And where these were not, the enervating 
heats of the lowlands along the whole Southern 
coast made the labours incident to a first settle- 
ment well-nigh intolerable to the white man. 

Such then was the task before them and such 
the obstacles to its execution. But accomplished 
it must be—and, as we shall see in the sequel, by 
a certain time. In Scripture phrase, they must 
‘enter in and possess the land.’ They must over- 
spread it as rapidly as was consistent with the 
preservation of Christianity and Civilization. 
Less than this might defeat the object of their 
settlement. More than this might hazard their 


Surely, might one have exclaimed in view of all 
the circumstances, never before was such a task 
imposed on man, never until now a burden so 
disproportioned to the apparent strength of the 
bearer. A kind and amount of labour is here 
required, a degree of self-denial and endurance 
of fortitude and persistent toil await him, of 
which he cannot be aware. He cannot fulfil it 
alone. Help must come from abroad or he must 
sink under its weight. 

Our fathers were not the men to shrink from 
any amount of toil or renunciation in pursuit of 
their object. Having put their hands to the 
plough they looked not back ; but were prepared 
to do and suffer all of which human nature was 
capable, if necessary to attain their ends. But 
the requisition was too great for their unassisted 
strength. Help did come from abroad at length, 
and from the only place whence it could be obtain- 
ed, but not until they had proved themselves 
worthy t» receive and capable of organizing and 
directing it. 

This mighty plan was conceived in the depths 
of the forest, suggested, by the necessities of their 
situation, distinctly drawn out and steadfastly 
pursued. It has been followed out for more than 
two centuries. Jt is in operation now. What it 
has already effected and what more it is destined 
to perform we shall see anon. But he who knows 
not this plan is no competent judge of Ameri- 
cans in the gross, far less of the people of the 
South, and in a hasty conchusion may be guilty 
of ingratitude as well as unjust judgment. He 
who will not:see it, nay scan it in its full scope 
and bearings, has not the key to American His- 
tory. To all such it must needs be a bundle of 
riddles, a mass of anomalies, a chaos of contra- 
dictions. With it all is light and order and 
the apparent discord is harmonized throughout. 

WI en we consider the noises by which we are 
daily deafened ; the universal conspiracy of na- 
tions, tongues and languages against American 
Slavery, the alleged offenders, conscious of their 
innocence, must either stand aghast at the hy- 
pocrisy or wilful blindness of their accusers, or 
else conclude that this is the veritable veil of Isis 
which has never yet been lifted for them. And 
yet it is the ‘open secret’? which might have been 
read of all men from the beginning. 

Proceed we therefore, to reveal that secret, and 
to lay open that plan. 

There can be no doubt that, had our fathers, 
on their first landing, chosen to form dense and 
compact settlements, and, without other aid than 
that of their kindred who might follow in their 
track, to open a continuous and ever-widening 
area to the sun, they might have made good their 





own return to barparism. 


position. Had they proceeded only by such reg- 
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ular parallels, their ultimate possession of the 
land, as between them and the savages, would 
have been only a question of time. Though even 
then they must have kept watch and ward along 
their frontiers for more than one generation. Had 
they taken counsel of their fears, it might have 
been whispered to them that this only was the 
path of safety ; and, if unmolested, they might in 
time have presented to the world a miniature edi- 
tion, or rather a rough copy, of that Britain from 
whence they came. But in that case how far 
should we have advanced by now? By good for- 
tune and better conduct we might have reached 
the foot of the Alleghany, but scarcely farther. 
We know from history how many plantations on 
our coasts had proved utter failures before that at 
Jamestown. We know how often and how long 
that was harrassed by their wily foe: how often 
the rifle was carried with the axe or hoe to forest 
or field; and that more than once the contest 
seemed doubtful to human ken. Such were the 
relations between them and the enemy that ever 
hung upon their borders, perpetual vigilance be- 
ing here the price of life, as well as of liberty. 


But this was a trifle when compared with the 
yet greater dangers which menaced them in the 
distance. From the first a hostile front scowled 
on them with malignant aspect from the South. 
And ere long arose on the Northern and Western 
horizon a black and angry cloud which ever and 
anon shot forth its fiery bolts to scathe their un- 
guarded frontier. Spain, the ancient and im- 
placable enemy of freedom, owned Florida on the 
South including the Northern shore of the Mexi- 
can Gulf to the Mississippi, and all Texas be- 
yond, besides other and formidable claims. She 
had destroyed the Protestant colony of French 
settled on the coast of Florida, the first that was 
founded on this Continent with a prospect of suc- 
cess. And now, through her ambassador at the 
English Court, she sought, though indirectly, to 
crush the first English Colony in its germ.. Was 
it that the ghostly power whose eyes are in all 
the ends of the earth foresaw the danger to her 
interests which lay concealed in that germ, and 
did she suborn her faithful son and servant, the 


Spanish monarch, to guard those interests under 


the pretext of shielding his own? She has often 


Quepec was founded in 1608. After this the set- 
tlement of the great Northern Valley proceeded 
apace. Fortifications were erected at the most 
eligible points—as at the mouths and entrances 
of the principal lakes and streams to command 
the trade, and again at other points favorable for 
aggressive or defensive movements against their 
‘natural enemies.’ Louisburg, Quebec, Fronte- 
nac; Ticonderoga, Crown-Point, Du Quesne, 
what memories are excited by those names! The 
zeal of the Catholic Missionaries for the conver- 
sion of the Indians had won for them an ascen- 
dency over their minds, and the authorities were 
ever intriguing with the savages, who were then 
numerous, and goading them to their hostilities 
with their Protestant neighbours of New Eng- 
land and New York. Catholic zeal had_urged 
Franciscans and Jesuits even to the farther and 
‘more northern lakes in hopes of yet other con- 
quests for the faith. 


At length they turned their eyes to the South- 
West. Nicollet is believed to have reached the 
Mississippi in 1639. It was revisited in 1673 by 
Marquette and Jolliet who descended it far enough 
to be assured that this was the Great River which 
with all its tributary waters was discharged into 
the Mexican Gulf. It was yet farther explored 
and described by Hennepin in 1680. La Salle 
had ascended it from the mouth to the lakes in 
1679. All these things gave them a claim to the 
most extensive and fertile valley on which the 
sun shines in his course. And certainly if dis- 
covery and exploration and partial settlement, 
could furnish a ground of jurisdiction, they had 
precedence of the English. De Soto with his 
Spaniards had indeed penetrated to the Missis- 
sippi so early as 1539; but he had left scarce a 
trace behind him, and the French might reclaim 
it as an abandoned discovery. They certainly 
shewed a determination to make it good. The 
same policy of spiriting up their Indian Allies to 
inroads against Pennsylvania and the more South- 
ern Colonies: the same system of seizing strong 
or commanding positions in reference to their 
neighbours, or of securing the trade of the Val- 
ley by fortifying the mouths of the great afflu- 
ents, was deliberately pursued. 


Meantime the faithful in France were invited 




















scented danger ata greater distance. However 
that may have been, certain it is, that Spain, if 
too much crippled to be directly aggressive, was 
unfriendly in spirit, and only waited a favorable 
opportunity for its exhibition. 

The banks of the St- Lawrence were explored 
by Cartier so early as 1534, andagain by Rober- 
val in 1542, who, the same year made an abortive 
attempt at settlement. The first which succeed- 
ed on the main-land was at Port Royal in 1605, 


to come over and take possession of the promiséd 
land. The most alluring prospects were held 
out to emigrants and adventurers by descriptions 
of its wonderful beauty and matchless fertility. 
These it would have been difficult to exaggerate, 
and the hardships which await the pioneer were 
forgotten in the hopes of more than Spanish 
treasures concealed within its bosom. Thousands 
were thus induced to seek the banks of the Great 
River of the West and to aid in carrying out the 





two years before the foundation of Jamestown. 


deep-laid plan. Other causes contributed, but 
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the famous Mississippi scheme of Law, however|that of Protestantism, of Freedom, of Knowl- 


disastrous to the fortunes of multitudes at home, 


edge, of material prosperity based on steady hab- 


gave a signal impulse to the settlement of the|its and peaceful virtues. They were willing to 
Great Valley, which thenceforth proceeded, if| forego many enjoyments incompatible with pres- 
less rapidly than our own, without serious inter-|ent duty, if by such sacrifice they might secure 


ruption. 


them for their posterity. They could fight too 


Here then were Colonies of two leading Euro-| upon occasion, and with a different spirit, and for 
pean powers who had been for centuries rivals in| other ends than did the mercenary soldiers of Eu- 
arts and arms, located in the Western wilderness, | rope. 


confronting each other, and either knowing that 


The ends of the parties were analogous, but 


however it might be postponed by present and| the methods pursued were different. The French 


more pressing exigences, a time of deadly con- 
flict for ascendency must inevitably come. For} 
a season, the forest and the Indian would serve as 
a partial barrier. But the savage was between 
the upper and the nether mill-stone. He must 


lines were too much displayed; they grasped more 
than they could well maintain, without either a 
too exclusively military constitution of society or 
a greater accession from abroad to the orders of 
citizens and of labourers. The English first se- 





gradually fade away before the civilized man, and | cured the ground on which they stood ; they then 


the forest must fall before European energy, and 
then would come the tug of war of which the oc- 
casional collisions of an early day were but an 


earnest. 


stretched out their hands to their brethren on the 
right and left, and in preparing for their west- 
ward march, each revolving year added new ranks 
to the array which bespoke the thickening pha- 


Humanly speaking, the probabilities were in |lanx and heavy tread of the Saxon. 
favour of the French. The British colonies, from| It is not to be presumed that either party, du- 
their advanced position looking towards Europe |ring the period of its colonial existence, could by 
and their extended coast indented with nume-|its own unassisted strength, have expelled the 
rous harbours, were more favourably situated for | other from American soil, or have brought it un- 


commerce. But for this they could be but grad 


-|der complete subjection. But either was backed 


ually prepared, and the Southern provinces have | by the power and resources of the mother coun- 
been but slightly commercial to the present day.|try. France was more populous than England, 


And then their whole territory, in comparison 
was but a stripe between the sea and the moun 


,| was less commercial or manufacturing, and could 
-| better spare some of its teeming millions to come 


tains, of no great average fertility. On the other|to the aid of their brethren in the wilderness. 
hand, that wide expanse, the domain of their ri-| Meantime causes of war between the inveterate 
vals, was of tenfold productive capacity, and was\rivals might arise in Europe, and should either 
penetrated from the East or the South throughout | cast a longing eye on the American possessions 
its entire length, by a single great river, which|of the other which were annually growing in 
served as a sufficient vent for the exports of its |importance, the contest might be transferred to 
own valley. Their grand ulterior purpose was!our shores. The natural progress of events would 
more clearly indicated by the other measure to|thus be hastened ; the coming struggle would be 
which we have adverted. The chain of forts|ante-dated, and the advantage would accrue to 
thrown around this circuit and across their line | that party which had laid the broadest foundation 
of march was doubtless intended to obstruct the | for permanent prosperity, in other words, which 
advance of the English. At a future day, in the | had spread widest and struck its roots deepest into 
hour of matured strength, it might serve as a ba- | the soil. 

sis for offensive operations, and from whence to ore 


drive the Britons back to their narrow coasts. 


The difference lay in the men, in their respec- 
tive causes, in the systems pursued for their main- 


tenance. 


We have entered into these details at the haz- 
ard of being thought tedious and digressive. Bit 
the events actually occurred: they illustrate the 
subject and should be brought prominently into 


The French were brave and cherished many |view, as they seem to have been forgotten by 
other virtues of the soldier; enterprising but ra-|those whom they most concern as well as by their 
ther by impulse than from steady principle; so-| accusers. 
cial—too social for settlers in a wilderness which} Sad was the danger that lay in the distance and 
must be tamed, and quickly, if they would secure | which must have been anticipated by our fathers. 
the prize for which they came. Their motto was| It could neither be averted nor shunned. At the 
“The Glory of France—the Spread of the Faith” | proper time it must be met and encountered. To 
—and these were to be promoted by the most un-|do this with the hope of success required the 


inquiring obedience to the Grand Monarque and 
the Holy Father. The cause of the English was | steadiness of principle to sustain them, wisdom to 


preparatory toils, the sacrifices of generations; a 
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guide their counsels, and a vigilance that never 
tired. The very strategy and tactics of Europe 
must be greatly modified if not wholly changed 
to suit their present circumstances. As yet, this 
was no place for show-tournaments, for carpet 
knights, for the woman who for tenderness and 
very delicateness would not set her foot on the 
earth. Our heroic age was illustrated by far 
other characters. It was the rough chivalry of the 
woods, who must fight this battle and after a 
manner of their own. 

This was no El Dorado such as once inflamed 
the imagination of the Spaniards. Time was 
when our fathers hoped so, but the dream was 
quickly dispelled, and they brought to a sober, 
practical sense of things. A fortunate few might 
become rich by the favour of the government or 
by administering to the wants of the many. The 
majority by industry and thrift might attain a 
competence, and the poorest need not fear actual 
want. But the idler and the dreamer must fall 
to the rear or seek other climes. The scientific 
agriculture of Europe was unattainable here, and 
inapplicable if to be had. Our fresh fields and 
pastures new were to be won from the woods. 
Only so much of the immemorial products of Eu- 
rope was reared as was required for the subsis- 
tence of our own people, while labour was prin- 
cipally directed to the growth or preparation of 
materials for that new commerce which was des- 
tined to enrich both England and America. 


The long gradation of ranks, the inequalities 
of condition, so conspicuous in old countries fully 
peopled, were here out of place, as were many of 
the laws, customs and observances, proper enough 
in populous and refined communities, with all 
their complicated relations. These, therefore, 
were held in abeyance, and to be revived only 
when necessary, some of them, they hoped, never. 
We say not that the theoretic equality of modern 
politicians, ever did or could obtain here. But 
the richest was not exempted from the necessity 
of directing the labour of others: the poorest was 
but little affected by the smiles or frowns of his 
employer while the means of a bare subsistence 
were so easily gained. Without some strong stim- 
ulus from without which would frequently remind 
them of duty there was even a danger lest our 
people should run wild in the woods, lose the 
benefits and blessings of civilization and forget 
the errand that brought them here. 


But this must not be. It must be prevented at 
all hazards. Not only must we have new modes 
of bringing land into cultivation, new methods of 
culture, new products, new subjects of commer- 
cial interchange, new modes of aggressive and 
defensive warfare, new laws and manners, suited 
to our new wants in all these various departments, 
but, as a solid foundation for the whole and as a 


means of carrying out their plans both particular 
and general, surely, safely, speedily—a new con- 
stitution of society. 

Here was hard work, rough work, work which 
must not be postponed. If it could have been 
done by voluntary labour, some of the evils we 
now deplore might have been avoided. But of 
this there was noreasonable hope. The few scat- 
tered bands of settlers were competent to their 
own defence against the natives,—although no 
contemptible foe,—and might have eked out a 
scanty subsistence by their own efforts; but scarce- 
ly more. The labour to be devoted to this object 
must be systematic, constant, organised, enforced 
if necessary. But the settlers brought with them 
the liberties of Englishmen. Far from renoun- 
cing their ancient rights when they sought these 
distant shores, they believed themselves the more 
worthy to enjoy them. They would sooner have 
surrendered their lives. They were Caucasians 
from the British Isles ; thought themselves collec- 
tively the elite of the best stock of modern times. 
Of them could be made soldiers in time of war 
and masters in time of peace, but neither serfs, 
nor vassals, nor slaves. They could direct the 
labour of others, and participate when necessary ; 
some might be bound to service for a term of 
years, but to become mere and the exclusive la- 
bourers themselves would defeat their ends. Their 
acquisitions would have been but small, of doubt- 
ful permanence, and their influence on the rest of 
the world of little or no moment. So that we are 
again brought to the conclusion that help must 
come from another quarter. 


And whence to be obtained? He who knows 
any thing of the Indian character, his inertness, 
his listless apathy, his invincible aversion from 
constant and regular application to any useful 
pursuit, must own his utter unfitness for that in 
question. The attempt could only be made by 
reducing him to slavery, or by proposals of inter- 
marriage and amalgamation in the hope of obtain- 
ing an influence over the barbarian which would 
ensure his co-operation. The French tried the 
latter expedient, and the Spaniards both, and on 
a broad scale. The first plan proved an utter fail- 
ure. Under compulsory labour the Indians per- 
ished by hundreds of thousands, and they were 
only preserved from extinction by procuring a 
substitute of another caste and temperament. By 
the second mode the Red Man was not raised to 
the level of the Caucasian. The Castilian and the 
Frank both descended in the scale, and the result 
of their incongruous mixture of races was a fer- 
tium quid, a hybrid, with all the vices and weak- 
nesses of both and but few of the virtues of either. 
There are few things for which the Anglo-Ameri- 
cans have more reason to be grateful than for their 





preservation from this moral abyss. 
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Help then must literally come from abroad. 
And again we ask, from whence? From Europe, 
North or South? The South of Europe was Cath- 
olic. Portugal, Spain and France had colonies of 
their own to be nourished and on this continent. 
It was to oppose the two last that the help was 
required. The Italians were not migratory, and, 
unnerved as they were by oppression and their 
manifold corruptions, they would have proved a 
clog rather than a motive power. But had they 
been as remarkable for their efficiency as for the 
reverse, their sympathies would have led them to 
the enemy’s quarter. The Old Eastern Empire, 
far from suffering under a plethora of population, 
was, under Turkish rule, gradually shrinking to a 
desert. Russia had forests of her own to clear. 


Germany, strictly speaking, has never been 
over-peopled. There never was a time when, by 
well-directed efforts, all her sons might not have 
fed from her soil. But hers was a different réle. 
In earlier days her banded tribes, in military ar- 
ray, would issue from their native forests and pour 
down on the more genial climes of the South, to 
sweep before them the feeble representatives of 
the world’s old masters, or else to raise a sinking 
race by infusing new and healthy blood into their 
withered veins. In this sense while they have 
been the rod of the Almighty’s anger, they have 
brought healing with the chastisement. It was 
however to the Protestant Statesof Northern Eu- 
rope, to their kindred Teutons, that the Anglo- 
Americans would naturally look for congenial 
spirits, who would hasten to their assistance in the 
hour of need. But Saxon and Scandinavian had 
now their hands full at home. Our settlements 
had scarce begun, when the quarrel between Pro- 
testant and Catholic broke out afresh where it had 
originated more than a hundred years before. 
And this time it was a struggle for life or death 
on the Continent of Europe, with Tae Cause 
which had brought our fathers here. Its star had 
paled: its friends were sinking under the unequal 
contest, when Gustavus issued from the farthest 
North with his hearts of steel and turned the tide 
of victory. They made good their Protest a second 
time ; but not until that broad land had been 
swept for Tuirry Years as with a continued hur- 
ricane, which prostrated tower and town, devasta- 
ted her fields, and threatened to bury all trophies 
of art and labourin onecommonruin. The prin- 
ciple was saved which would in time restore all 
and more than was lost. But the destruction of 
human life was incalculable and the first duty of 
the survivors was to their Father-land. Many of 
its sons had escaped from the horrors of the scene 
—as after Turenne’s waste of the Palatinate— 
and flying from a country which seemed no lon- 
ger habitable by them, had found an asylum here, 
or rather another field in which they could con- 





tinue the fight, though in a different mode. But 
the labours of those they left behind have not to 
this day repaired the ravages of that tempest, fol- 
lowed as it has been by other storms as fierce if 
less protracted. 

England, or rather the British Isles, were not 
then the prolific hive of nations they have since 
become, and could do but little more than they 
had done. She was then ruled by the ill-starred 
dynasty of the Stewarts, who, for nearly a century 
strove to thwart the deepest instincts of the na- 
tion. It was during their tenure of power that 
the combat between the two principles was renew- 
ed in Germany, and when the English monarchs, 
far from placing themselves at the head of the 
Prctestant host as they ought to have done, seem- 
ed rather disposed to make peace with the enemy 
and induce a reactionary movement at home. The 
indignation of her people at the false position of 
England, drove them by thousands to this wilder- 
ness, and the explosion which ere long followed 
there sent other thousands with various views to 
different parts of this greatfield. But after these 
spasmodic efforts, the tide of emigration must 
needs ebb for a time. 


In point of fact, other States of Europe, at dif- 
ferent times, did send their contingents to “ the 
Army of the West.” Besides the Germans alrea- 
dy mentioned, there were the Hollanders in New 
York, the Swedes in New Jersey; at a later day, 
the Huguenots in Virginia, South Carolina and 
elsewhere. The very Catholics of England and 
Ireland had an establishment in Maryland. Two 
of these aspired to an independent dominion. But 
this was wholly inadmissible ; and lest they should 
embarrass the great plan, it was ordered that they 
should first be conquered and then, like the rest, 
assimilated and absorbed by the prevailing caste. 
But when all are numbered a yet stronger force is 
required fur the work before them. And the sad, 
and we doubt not, unwelcome conclusion was for- 
ced on them, that they must go beyond the pale 
of Christendom to obtain it. Wesay, unwelcome, 
because, as we shall presently see, it implied the 
settlement of another question and one of much 
greater import to the microscopic minds of this 
day. 

And whither shall they now turn their eyes? 
To the Southern shores of the Mediterranean? or 
the farther East? But Moors and Arabs, with a 
pride of race equal to our own, must be caught 
and tamed before they could be made to serve our 
turn. The effeminate Persian, the dwarfed Hin- 
doo, the Malay, the Chinaman, for analogous 
reasons, were, one and all, equally out of the 
question. Semi-barbarians all, bigots to their 
several idolatries or misbeliefs, they were the sub- 
jects of well-organised and strong governments 
which would neither lend nor give nor hire them 
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for our purposes. Or, had these difficulties been 
overcome and their people passively submitted to 
such disposition, they might have prepared for us 
a gulf similar to that which the Indians dug for 
their Spanish conquerors. 

There remained then of all this world but the 
Isles of the Pacific or the mysterious and mighty 
continent of Africa to which they could look. 
And the African came without being sent for. In 
1620—thirteen years after the debarkation at 
Jamestown—the first negroes were brought into 
James River in a Dutch vessel; and forthwith 
they were put to their appropriate use. Others 
soon followed in their train; it rapidly became a 
recognised, active and lucrative branch of trade, 
and at length we find slaves in all the colonies, 
from New Hampshire to Georgia. 


The question of their future relation to the 
new-comers was not presented to them in any al- 
ternative form. It had been virtually settled for 
our fathers by the Spaniards long before. We 
know not whether either party took this compre- 
hensive survey of their own and the world’s sit- 
uation; but we have taken this retrospect for 
the vindication of both and to shew that their ac- 
tual choice was wisest under the circumstances. 
We hope it will also appear that so far as our 
country is concerned, it was the best for the Af- 
rican as well as for the Caucasian. 

Slaves had been introduced into the West In- 
dies so early as 1503. Eight years afterwards 
they were imported in larger numbers by author- 
ity of the King of Spain. The philanthropic 
Las Cases—the special friend of the Indian—in 
1537 approved their employment by the Span- 
iards—perhaps as the lesser evil, and because of 
their greater ability to endure hardships under 
which the natiyes had sunk and which threat- 
ened their extermination. We here simply refer to 
the fact of the employment of African slaves by 
the Spaniards. Their example as respects the 
method of treatment was one wholly to be 
shunned. If our fathers must use these less eli- 
gible tools, they must beware of the attendant 
dangers. They must be careful that the instru- 
ments are not wasted or broken in their hands, or 
by the opposite abuse become weapons wherewith 
to wound themselves. They must avoid the ex- 
tremes of Spanish cruelty and Spanish voluntary 
degradation. And here the dictates both of pol- 
icy and duty were co-incident. 

In one respect extremes had met here. It is 
hardly possible to conceive a greater contrast 
than was exhibited by the two races when first 
brought face to face. While the Anglo-Ameri- 
cans regarded themselves as at least a fair speci- 
men of the best stock of modern times, the Afri- 
can, when first taken from his native wilds, had 





sunk to the very nadir of humanity. In colour, 
shape and feature he was at the farthest possible 
remove from the ideal standard. His notion of 
morality was little above the instinct of a brute. 
His religion in general was Fetischism. Some 
might cherish a vague speeies of Sabeism. At 
best he was a Mahometan. When left to himself, 
his wisdom was low cunning hypocrisy, his svi- 
ience nothing ; his art being without forethought 
was mere shifts to lighten the pressure of animal 
wants. His highest notion of earthly happiness 
was exemption from regular labour and the un- 
restrained indulgence of sense. If with these he 
could compass enough of the bare necessaries to 
ward off hunger and cold, he would think them 
cheaply purchased by the sacrifice of all the lux- 
uries and most of the decencies of life. Cringing 
to all above, tyrannical to all below him: Jistless 
when at ease, but prone to contention with his 
fellows, he was capable of malignant hate and 
fierce vengeance when he thought they could 
be indulged with impunity. [is very person was 
redolent of the hot and barbarous clime from , 
which he came and of the low propensities which, 
from the habitual indulgence of unnumbered 
generations, had become incorporated with his 
very being. In short, if sensible of his degrada- 
tion he was incapable of blushing, and it was not 
too strongly said that ‘the hand of Nature had 
black:balled him out of society.’ 


Such were the shades of fhe picture. On the 
other hand the African was not without his re- 
deeming traits. Though uncouth and repulsive 
in outward appearance, in other respects he was 
not a bad specimen of the physical man. Mus- 
cular and hardy, he was capable both of prolong- 
ed labour and of extraordinary effort when re- 
quired. The terrible discipline to which this race 
had been subjected in Africa where there was no 
law but that of the strongest, had left none other; 
as among the wild animals of the wilderness the 
weak and timid retire before the strong and brave. 
And as the latter when tamed may be all the more 
subservient to the uses of man, so also might the 
negro become when properly trained. Although 
the most ignorant of savages, he was docile, tract- 
able, disposed to lean for guidance and support 
on a superior nature. His latent energies could 
not otherwise be called out. And he was not 
without his better tendencies. His intellect not 
being suggestive, he was but little able or used to 
think for himself; but perhaps of all the human 
race his imitative propensity was the strongest. 
The very apes of his native forest were hardly 
more so, and like the apes, his power of im:ta- 
tion reaches only to outward appearance. Then 
he was not without both emulation and ambition. 
The former might be appealed to and the latter 
indulged within certain limits and gradations. 
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If due advantage were taken of these things, he 
might be drilled to various employment not above 
his capacity, and his instinctive loyalty to a mas- 
ter whom he could love and respect would stimu- 
late his attention. His singular sensibility to 
musical harmonies would of itself show that the 
fountain of feeling was not altogether impure, 
however turbid the stream. His baser passions 
could be kept within bounds if not suppressed ; 
his barbarous manners softened. He could be 
induced to enter into Christian marriage, and be 
practically taught the social and relative duties 
which spring from the family as their source. To 
crown the whole he might be weaned from his 
degrading superst:tions and led to embrace a 
purer faith and higher morals. And all this might 
be done without his being taught to read. For 
he would naturally in time forget his barbarous 
jargon, come to understand and use that noble 
vehicle of thought, the English language, and 
thence might all other instruction be imparted 
orally or by example. 


But nothing of all this would be done by his 
own voluntary efforts. He must be lifted out of 
the slough with a strong hand and must be up- 
held by the same or he will fall back. The know- 
ledge could not be acquired without a master. It 
would not be retained without constant practice 
under his incessant vigilance. And whoever as- 
sumes the position must not anticipate a sinecure. 
The path of duty is rarely free from care, anxie- 
ty, occasional vexation and trials of temper; but 
he must expect them in higher measure and with- 
out end. He must be prepared to encounter fre- 
quent stupidity, obstinacy, hypocrisy, general in- 
difference and indolence, occasional ingratitude 
and mutiny. A child of larger growth is con- 
signed to the charge of the whiteman. He must 
take care of him in infancy, age and sickness : 
must provide him with food, clothing and shelter, 
with the instruction suited to his daily task and 
recurring duties, and see that it is both given and 
received. The master who would meet this re- 
sponsibility must content himself with a more 
limited sphere—abridge his own power of loco- 
motion, deny himself many a gratification of taste 
or curiosity or of social feeling which in another 
would be harmless or becoming. 

Such were the two races which now came face 
to face on ground new to both. The blacks were 
brought as labourers, they did not come. They 
were sold and bought as slaves, not as freemen. 
They were savage heathen, had never enjoyed 
true liberty, or exhibited right reason, and hay- 
ing never shewn sufficient self-control or intelli- 
gence to govern themseives, they could hardly be 
regarded as men in the full sense of the term. 
There cannot be two opinions among candid and 
sensible men as to whether such creatures should 
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have been admitted among Britons on terms of 
equality. ‘There was in them as we have seen, a 
possibility of being reclaimed and made useful. 
Without the promise and the hope of this, they 
would not have been received on any terms. 


Let us figure to ourselves a conference between 
two of the better informed of either race as the 
ship which bore these unhappy beings first drew 
up near the Virginia shore. Let us suppose that 
each was fully aware of his position and that on 
this occasion either was filled with a strong pre- 
sentiment, however vague, of the career that lay 
before him and his companions on this new thea- 
tre. In seeking to give utterance to that feeling 
on behalf of himself and fellows, the following 
strains might not have been wholly inappropriate. 


“‘ My sable friends, we learn from those who 
have you in charge, that you come from a far 
country, and it is now proposed that you become 
our servants. This we suppose was without your 
consent at first, and we know not whether you 
willingly yield to the arrangement as yet. How- 
ever that may be, it is proper that we understand 
one another here. We have heard of you before, 
though the like of you we have never seen until 
now. <A people once not unlike ourselves—the 
Spaniards of the South—have tried your breth- 
ren in that relation this hundred years and more, 
and we do not wholly like the result. Asad day 
indeed it was for your nation when they had 
passed under their yoke; but by too close contact 
with their victims virtue has also gone out of the 
oppressors. The Spaniard of the Isles of the 
Main is no longer as the Castilian of old, and we 
tremble to think that we also might become un- 
worthy of our sires. Far be from us the thought 
of cruelty such as has stained the rule of our 
neighbours ; but we must also avoid the retribu- 
tion which has overtaken them. If you think by 
faithful service to rise to our level, to be admitted 
to our society as companions or fellow-citizens, 
either shortly or at any future time, we tell you 
nay. Itmaynot be. Our races are different; so 
different that even good Christians are loath to 
believe that we are both descended from the same 
pair. We also have lately come across the broad 
water, but from the most Western Isles of the 
Land of Japhet, whither our fathers came from 
the far, far East. Their journeyings, vieissitudes 
‘and discipline of more than a thousand years, 
through peace and war, have made us what you 
see us. We are here now under the auspices and 
protection of our father-land. But something 
whispers us that we have come for other purposes 
than to promote our own separate interest.or that 
of our king. It may be that we are to found a 
new empire. It may be that the fortunes of those 
we left behind us are bound up with our adven- 





ture, and to conduct this to a safe issue may re- 
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quire the highest qualities of human nature. 
The mighty plan, though now dimly seen by 
the wisest, will be developed in time. A great 
though unknown work lies before our posterity 
whom we must train for the duty as our fathers 
trained us. Meantime we know surely that yon- 
der forest is first to be subdued and the soil re- 
claimed for the use of man. In this you might par- 
ticipate : for this you may have been sent to us by | 
the Great Being who rules and guides us all. But 
again we say, you come not here on terms of equal-| 
ity. You may not mingle your blood with ours: 

you may not participate in our counsels: this is 

not to be your abiding place. Sojourn awhile you | 
may,—how long we know not—but when your 

task is done, return you either to your father- 
land, or whithersoever Providence may lead you. 

But aspire you need not, for you may not be per- 
mitted to thwart by your incompetence the great 
scheme in which we are engaged and on which so 
much depends,” 





And what the response of the strangers? ‘Sons 
of Japhet and children of the white man, you 
know why we are here. We came not willingly, 
but we charge not our captivity to you. Yet here 
we are and we submit to our lot. It may have 
been for our sins or those of our fathers that we 
are torn from our native land; but better is it 
thus than that our race should have been cut eff 
as cumberers of the earth. A long and fearful 
penance may be before us, but bitterer it cannot 
be than the oppression we have left behind, and 
we trust to your pledges, to your honour and jus- 
tice, to lighten our bonds and shun the atrocities 
which have darkened the Spanish name. A great 
mission you say, awaits you. In our hearts we 
can believe it true. And something whispers us 
that we also, all fallen as we are, have a duty to 
perform in connexion therewith. We ask not to 
be admitted to your higher sphere. Would that 
we were worthy. But the gods who denied us 
wisdom gave us strength, and that strength we 
offer to your cause. If souls are ripened in your 
Northern sky, the burning sun of Africa may have 
strung our nerves and sinews for the ruder toils to 
which yours are less fitted. We never have been 
governed aright: we cannot govern ourselves. 
Take us then and mould us to your will. Think 
for us: guide us; teach us our duty to the God 
whom we have forgotten and who has made you 
what you are. Take care of us and our little 
ones, Grant us subsistence and protection and 
we yield you obedience. Fill our hards with pro- 
per tools: assign us some simple work not above 
our capacity; bear with our perverseness and cor- 
rect us when needful, and we will serve you until 
the curse is removed from our race. When call- 
ed to war, as you surely will be, we will till your 








Nay, we will be the soldiers of peace under your 
command. THE FOREST SHALL BE OUR ENEMY, and 
there will we win the victories which may help 
you to fulfil your high vocation whatever that may 
be. And when the black man shall have done 
his work, a happier lot may be in store for his 
children. Then may he be led back to Africa 
another man,—or to a yet ruder soil under a more 
genial clime which shall be reserved for his con- 
quest, his home and his reward.” 


Something of this remains to be accomplished, 
but the rest is history. We say not that there 
was ever 2 formal treaty between the parties or a 
distinct annunciation of principles, any more 
than there has been a literal social compact such 
as is assumed by writers on Government. But 
the view of the 1elation here presented has been 
tacitly implied and acted on from the first and on 
both sides. The more intelligent and moderate 
slaveholders have never regarded the institution , 
as permanent, but as a provisional arrangement ; 
to continue so long as it was needed, to cease 
when a better substitute could be provided. They 
have never contemplated this as the fixed home of 
the negro. They have looked upon him as a so- 
journer in the land, and as such not entitled to the 
rights of a citizen. That successive generations 
of his race have here been born and reared no 
more makes it their country than was Egypt that 
of the sons of Israel for the same reason, A 
natural corollary from this, was, that owing to 
the inferiority of his race, the negro was ever to 
remain in a subordinate position, the bond ser- 
vant of the white man and subject to his direc- 
tion. 


The policy of Virginia on this subject as has 
been already hinted, was sufficiently indicated by 
the conduct of her Assembly. From an early 
date they watched the growth of this population 
with anxious vigilance. Under humane treat- 
ment their natural increase has always been 
great. For, as every one knows, negroes are pre- 
vented by no moral or prudential consideration 
from incurring the responsibilities of a family. 
Frequent importations swelled their numbers in 
an accelerated ratio. When the rapid influx from 
this source threatened to disturb the balance of 
the two races, repeated memorials were sent to 
the authorities in England. As these did not 
avail to exclude the stream which menaced a del- 
uge, the assembly again and again laid a duty on 
such imports which served in a measure to check 
the tide or to divert it to other shores. Then, of 
the whites themselves there have always been 
two classes ; the wealthier planters who were the 
principal owners of the slaves, and others who 
held few or none. These last being also rein- 
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maintain the desired equilibrium. Indeed the 
blacks have always been in a minority. At 
length, on the acquisition of Independence and 
long after it was believed that the natural increase 
would furnish a sufficient supply of labour, 
among the earliest measures of the New Govern- 
ment was one for prospectively and forever cut- 
ting off this source of danger. 


To return: In one sense his slave was the prop- 
erty of the white man; not a “chattel” in the 
odious sense of theterm. For his master, as was 
both his duty and interest, has ever regarded and 
treated him as a human being, though he claims 
a right to his time, labour and service, having re- 
ceived it by purchase or inheritance. Colour as 
well as other incidents rendered it inadmissible 
that the men of this caste should ever aspire to a 
connexion with the humblest woman of the su- 
perior race. As we may suppose, without any 
profound study of ethnology, the instincts of the 
heart suggested to our fathers the importance of 
preserving their purity of blood and integrity of 
type. These things were at once settled by pub- 
lic opinion and early incorporated into the funda- 
mental law. If, in violation both of its letter and 
spirit, the white man should degrade himself by 
irregular connexions with these people, he would 
find his punishment in the degradation of his off. 
spring whose contaminated blood would sink him 
to the level of the mother; or, if emancipated, 
would doom him to hopeless inferiority. This 
was an inflexible law, whose penalty could never 
be remitted, as on its observance depended the 
success of our entire interest, physical, material, 
social, political, religious. 

Its adoption led as we have intimated to a new 
constitution of society ; so new that history pre- 
sents nothing like it. Slavery had existed from 
the earliest historical ages, and in many countries. 
It was known in Egypt, Assyria, Palestine, Greece, 
Italy ; and in modern times in Europe, under the 
titles of villainage or serfage. But American 
slavery is distinguished from all these by certain 
strongly marked peculiarities. Society in Egypt 
and India was compounded of various castes of 
which the lowest was virtually slaves. In the 
Oriental monarchies a slavish spirit pervaded all 
classes below the despot. In the Jewish Theoc- 
racy the masters would have been separated from 
their slaves by those traits which have isolated 
them from all mankind, even if their religion had 
not erected an impassable barrier. Sparta, nom- 
inally a republic, but really an aristocracy with a 
kingly head, subjected to their rule the degene- 
rate Helots who had been the original owners of 
the soil and perhaps not very different from their 
conquerors. Athens was a democracy founded on 
slavery, but here the slave was either a captive 
taken in war or the purchased child of a barba- 








rian—so called,—and the relation cid not neces- 
sarily imply physical inferiority or mental and 
moral incapacity. The same was true of Rome, 
which however, never was a republic in the proper 
sense of the term. In both states slaves often ex- 
hibited accomplishments other than those of mere 
handicraft, and there was no such obstacle as ex- 
ists in America to their being allowed many priv- 
ileges and ultimately becoming freed men and 
thence raised to the rank of citizens. To come 
lower down. The Feudal System, which once 
overspread all Europe, implied a long gradation 
of ranks from the king to the villain bound to the 
soil. The spirit of commerce, changes in the 
mode of warfare, improved appliances and means 
for the increase and diffusion of knowledge, have 
first emancipated the vassals and gradually under- 
mined the whole system. The changes which fol- 
lowed in forms of Government, may have been 
necessary steps in the progress of nations, but 
were not always attended with a present increase 
of national happiness; perhaps never until indi- 
viduals, by their personal improvement, have 
shown themselves worthy of their enlarged free- 
dom. In Russia and Poland, there are also privi- 
leged orders between the Emperor and the Serfs, 
and heres process somewhat similar has been 
long going on. 

Points of resemblance between our Southern 
society and some of those just mentioned may be 
detected by those who will look for them. There 
is here a sortof Feudal feeling between the mas- 
ter and his slave; the same reciprocal pledge of 
protection and obedience. There once was a kind 
of aristocracy of blood in private and social life, 
but this is fast disappearing. The theory of all 
our governments contemplates an aristocracy of 
merit, though from the spirit of party or other 
causes, it has not always been exemplified in 
practice. There is even now a spirit of profes- 
sional caste, but not more than is inseparable 
from a progressive civilization. But the analogy 
fails when we remember the diversity of colour 
and other physical traits; still more when we 
consider the glaring and ineradicable moral and 
intellectual differences ; to which we may add that 
other characteristic fact that all our citizens, from 
the first, have been equal in the eye of the law. 


No, not for a moment, we believe, could the 
thought of a future general amalgamation have 
been entertained by any considerate person. The 
conduct of the barbarian soldier who dashed down 
the unique and perfect Grecian vase, or of the 
Egyptian Queen who dissolved in vinegar the 
priceless pearl, was wisdom compared with the 
insane fatuity of such a course. The distinction 
must be preserved; the comers must be employ- 
ed. It only remained to adopt that rule which 
alone would secure both ends. They must thence- 
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forth be:placed under discipline which partook of 
the military as well as the scholastic, and for a 
time, more of the former than of the latter. 

Does this seem a harsh regimen? We answer, 
it was not our choice, but forced on us by the ne- 
cessities of our position. We say not that men 
have a right to enslave their equals even if they 
have the power. We pretend not that slavery 
could exist were all men in their normal, intend- 
ed state ; that it is good in the abstract, or in any 
other than a relative aspect; otherwise we should 
expect and desire to see it perpetuated. We only 
maintain, that under the circumstances it was 
best for us, for them, and for the world. No doubt 
that would be the happier condition of society in 
which all are wise and good enough to know or 
learn their duty and voluntarily to perforrh it. 
But we are not prescribing for a state of moral 
and political health which would need no physi- 
cian. 

In the emergencies of the Roman Common- 
wealth unlimited power was temporarily placed | 
in the hands of adictator. While wars are pend-' 
ing or in prospect, we must have armies. Armies 
are made up of rank and file with their comman- 
ders, and to the latter must be conceded more 
than the ordinary civil authority with the power 
of summarily enforcing obedience, Ours, as we 
have seen, has been in effect a state of war from 
the beginning until now. Such being the case, it 
would have been the height of folly to adopt half- 
way measures or any less than sufficient for the 
end. 





In peace, there’s nothing so becomes a man, 
As modest stillness and humility : 

But when the blast of war blows in our ears, 
Then lend the eye a terrible aspect, 

Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood, 
And bend up every spirit to his full height. 


Even in peace, with the forest for our enemy, 
we must be ‘knights of the axe,’ if not of ‘the 
sword.’ The slaves as men-at-arms, would be 
soldiers in their kind, with their masters for com- 
manders ; and as this species of warfare has never 
intermitted, to them was rightly entrusted a cor- 
responding authority. When the strife was with 
his own kind, the whites became the combatants 
while the slaves continued in their appointed 
sphere of duty and thereby enabled them to sus- 
tain the otherwise unequal contest. 

If the reader has favoured us with his attention 
thus far, we hope he is prepared to acknowledge 
that we were justified in asserting that society in 
the South{is organised on a new principle, the 
equality of all citizens before the law, and this 
equality based on African slavery as a provision- 
al arrangement, which also forbade all blending 
of the different castes as unlawful. To maintain 


this policy entire and that the institution might 
be most efficient in serving the great ultimate 
end, it was indispensable to clothe the dominant 


‘race with military authority over their servants. 


Yet more; the masters themselves must in a spe- 
cial sense constitute a military state. That is, 
without ceasing to be free citizens, they must culti- 
vate the virtues, the sentiments, nay, the habits and 
manners of soldiers. Peace indeed would be 
their great final object; but to obtain and secure 
this on a permanent basis, a military spirit must 
be constantly cherished, and often brought into 
requisition. We shall not suffer ourselves to be 
betrayed into the cant about ‘chivalry’ and all 
that. Neither would we intimate that there is a 
deficiency of those virtues in other parts of our 
country where slavery has ceased to exist, though 
the occasion for its exhibition has been less fre- 
quent. The people there, though placed for lon- 
ger intervals on the peace-establishment and more 
favorably situated for cultivating the arts of 
Peace, are in truth a part of the same great army 
with ourselves. We only cite a fact which should 
be known to all among ourselves and which must 
be brought prominently forward in a thorough 
discussion of this subject, Not that we, as citi- 
zens, have been living under martial law. The 
slaves themselves have not; for the power of the 
masters has been defined and limited both by the 
civil law and public opinion. But, to express all | 
in & word; OURS IS A QUASI-MILITARY CONSTITU- 
TION OF SOCIETY. 

This is the view which we desire to present to 
the consideration of the dispassionate, sincere in- 
quirer after truth. We offer it as the key of 
Southern society and history, the solver of pro- 
blems, the reconciler of apparent contradictions, 
the revelation which explains all and enables us 
to stand up with open front and demand, not the 
charitable but the just verdict of the civilized 
world. To one who is familiar with the history 
of our region and the habits and achievments of 
our people, many proofs of our hypothesis will 
spontaneously arise. For the benefit of the less- 
informed we will adduce a few which will sug- 
gest others. 


Soon after the germ of a colony was planted 
on a selected spot, a band of hunters would be 
thrown forward to the frontiers, as a vanguard 
to clear the forest of wild beasts or the Indians 
from the territory to which the aboriginal title 
was extinguished. Following hard after them 
we see other companies not less hardy but less 
roving in their dispositions, who on their chosen 
sites would clear a sufficient space to furnish 
such necessaries as the gleanings of the forest 
left by their predecessors did not supply. While 
thus serving as temporary garrisons or outposts 





on which the sentinels of the frontier might fall 
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back when necessary, they also blended the char- 
acter of hunters and planters or herdsmen, and 
so commenced the formation of “ settlements.” 
But the bulk of these settlers would in turn be 
displaced by the main body of the army—the 
greater planters—men of labour and capital, who 
would purchase up and unite their small clear- 
ings, extend the area of cultivation, open roads 
and provide other facilities of intercommunica- 
tion, and thus lay a permanent foundation on 
which might be gradually built up the diversified 
employments, arts and institutions of free and 
civilized States. 


Then an army which would acquire and main- 
tain a new conquest does not attempt to overrun 
and take immediate possession of the whole terri- 
tory. This would but delay its operations and 
waste its strength by needless diffusion. It wisely 
concentrates its forces at first, seizes and fortifies 
the strong points, and from these—knowing that 
their connexions and dependencies will follow of 
course—it extends its sway on either side and 
beyond. The strong places to be secured in our 
peculiar warfare were the more fertile lands or 
those most easily cultivated. 


Taking our own State of Virginia as the field 
of illustration, we are struck with its character as 
being eminently favorable to such a series of ope- 
rations. Well-watered by several navigable 
streams having their sources within or beyond 
our nearest range of mountains, and which run- 
ning parallel for a time, approach each other as 
they hasten to the Chesapeake, these with their 
larger affluents offer in their margins continuous 
lines easy of occupation and defense as against 
the natives. Then, though the intervening pla- 
teaus of the tide-water region are more homoge- 
neous and less attractive, the Piedmont district 
presents numerous isolated spots or continuous 
belts of fertility, other than alluvial and farther 
from navigation, which also invited settlers. Thus 
while the Virginia division of the Grand Army 
was broken into battalions moving westward in 
parallel lines, they were never so far apart but 
that they could readily communicate through 
these intermediate posts and if necessary unite 
their forces against the common enemy. 

The privations, the toils, the perils incident to 
a new plantation made them patient and frugal, 
hardy, active and brave. Successful adventure 
made them enterprising. A sense of common 
dangers disposed them to unite their counsels, as 
well as efforts, and to follow the wisest. The 
habitual exercise of authority over their slaves 
gave them the spirit of command. The very air 
they breathed inspired freedom, and yet from 
habits of subordination and submission to law 
they could readily learn to obey. And, as obe- 
dience is more cheerfully rendered where the 


command is bestowed on those who either have 
proved themselves most worthy or shew the fair- 
est promise of becoming» so, we will add, that 
chivalry, which still shone on Europe with a set- 
ting ray, shed on the leaders of our heroic age a 
more steady if less glaring light, and so continued 
until ‘the knight’ and ‘cavalier’ of the Tudor 
and Stewart dynasties subsided into the ‘ gentle- 
man’ of Hanoverian days. Here is an assemblage 
of qualities which would, upon occasion, at once 
convert citizens into soldiers. 

The fulfilment of their mission was also has- 
tened by the readiness with which the settlers ac- 
commodated themselves to the altered circumstan- 
ces of their new abode. England and the Pro- 
testant parts of France were populous, studded 
with towns and cities rich in varied manufactures 
sustained by an active commerce. Many of the 
immigrants whose previous employments had lain 
in one or another of these departments, however 
disposed by taste or habit to continue them, 
found it necessary to suspend or change them, as 
such knowledge was in a measure useless here. 
In New England and other of the Northern 
States they sought from the first to re-create this 
scene, divested of its glaring inequalities ; but in 
the South this could not have been done without 
a sacrifice of their principal end. Hence the 
contrast between the village life of the North and 
the plantation life of the South. 


Our people were few; the country they were 
called to possess was large. The ambition to 
build cities would have been utterly out of place. 
To concentrate their forces in towns of lesser 
size would also have been a plain desertion of 
present duty. To fulfil this they must disperse 
as widely and hasten on as rapidly as was con- 
sistent with the general safety; pass by the 
less favored lands and occupy those only which 
would best repay their labour. One or two hun- 
dred acres might suffice for a New England farm. 
The greater number of Virginia Planters owned 
five hundred or a thousand each, while a fortu- 
nate few would claim ten, twenty, fifty, and in 
rare instances a hundred thousand or more. Thus 
it was that by combining judicious selection with 
extended grants a large territory was distributed 
among a small population. Notwithstanding a 
wider area thus allotted to individuals much of 
the soil originally occupied has been temporarily 
exhausted by incessant cultivation. But this 
also—as will appear in the sequel—-has been made 
to contribute to the principal end. 

Other incidents to this peculiar constitution of 
society, and which were more apparent in the 
earlier periods of our history, may still be traced 
in their effects. They are the more worthy of 
note as they serve at once to illustrate our posi- 
tion and to account for and to justify the absence 
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of certain things which are desirable in them- 
selves. Coming as our fathers did from some of 
the most highly cultivated and civilized regions 
of Europe, it was long thought strange that their 
sons should have done so little to reproduce the 
scenes they had left behind. The charge in as- 
suming a definite form has been carried out in 
detail. Thus it has been said; that however in- 
dividuals may have been imbued with science, 
but little of it has been here applied by any class 
of society ; and that the men of this quarter have 
not contributed their due quota to our nascent 
American Literature. Pictures and statues were 
perhaps out of the question, but, as is alleged, 
our architecture for the most part was without 
taste, our agriculture in general empirical and 
wasteful, and only a few of the most necessary 
arts regularly patronised and sustained. There 
was also an apparent neglect of education in the 
ordinary sense of the term; and the very man- 
ners and amusements of the people shewed a 
corresponding change for the worse. In a word 
it is pretended, that though a selfish and grasp- 
ing, we have shewn ourselves to be a rather 
thrifiless, desultory, wnpractical race. 


But is this verdict wholly just ? and should we 
be surprised at so much of it as is true? The 
double object of a scientific agriculture in coun- 
tries which have been long cleared and fully peo- 
pled, is, to force the soil to yield abundant crops, 
and to increase its fertility, or at least preserve it 
undiminished. For a time but one of these ob- 
jects was here attainable. Here was indeed a vir- 
gin soil, already fertile and of indefinite extent, 
but covered with an usurping growth, which it 
was difficult to remove with labour inadequate to 
that and our other wants, and therefore did they 
draw more frequently on that which was open to 
culture. Soldiers as well as civilians must have 
the means of subsistence while on their campaigns. 
Money also is the sinews of war, and no where 
perhaps was the maxim of Julius Cesar as to the 
mode of raising it more fully or innocently exem- 
plified than in these Southern Colonies. The first 
adventurers brought with them the domestic ani- 
mals, the cereal grains and implements of hus- 
bandry known in Europe; but they had the sa- 
gacity to perceive that certain other modes and 
subjects of culture were better adapted to their 
new situation. Improving ona hint caught from 
the practice of the natives, they devised a more 
expeditious method of clearing new lands, inven- 
ted new implements of tillage, and adopted their 
maize—that wonderful plant-—which served far 
better as the staff of life than any they had known 
before. Then, in default of mines of silver and 
gold, their other wants were to be supplied by a 
new commerce, the materials of which were fur- 
nished, first by their forests and then by their fields 











and pastures as fast as the latter could be opened. 
And this new commerce—a principal subject of 
which was also borrowed from the natives—suf- 
ficed in its developement, not only to preserve 
their own civilization, but greatly to enrich the 
mother country and her other colonies, and 
through her the Protestant States of Northern 
Europe which were thereby strengthened for a 
renewal of the combat in defence of the Good Old 
Cause at home.* 


If our buildings in general have been less ex- 
tensive and more frail than are elsewhere seen, or 
disposed after a model of our own, it was because 


they were the tents of a moving army or the tem- | 


porary huts of an encampment rather than the 
abodes of a civilized race settled in a fixed home. 
Striking exceptions were indeed exhibited in many 
of the mansions of our ancient gentry whose 
wealth and taste enabled them to erect more im- 
posing and permanent structures. And their ‘great 
houses,’ as they were popularly termed, were, as 
we shall presently see, not without their uses in 
other respects, besides that they foreshadowed 
what was possible in the coming era of Peace. 
The same ever urgent motive compelled our peo- 
ple to dispense with all arts but such as were sub- 
servient to their present objects. 


Their very amusements either took their form 
and colour from, or were suggested by the pecu- 
liarities of their situation. In the passion of the 
ancient Virginian for rearing the Blood-Horse 
and for the sports of the Turf, in his fondness for 
the hardy and robust exercise of hunting at such 
seasons as his attention could be spared from the 
more serious duties of the field, some may see 
only the habits of the English Squire-archy con- 


* As all readers may not be aware of the various mat- 
ters to which special reference is here made, we may say 
that the allusion was to—the purchase of slave labour by 
the planters with their accumulations of capital—to kill- 
ing the larger forest trees without removal, by the pro- 
cess of belting, or girdling (practised by the Indians in a 
rude way) which enabled them to extend the area of cul- 
tivation with fourfold rapidity ; to the Coultor plough 
which by removing the roots from new lands was a far- 
ther preparation for the same end; to Indian corn, whose 
manifold virtues would require a separate dissertation, 
but of which we will only say that to it more than to any 
single cause may we ascribe the rapid increase of our 
population—to Tobacco, (also adopted from the natives) 
which, although a luxury and a stimulant, does not in- 
toxicate and may be used without injury to the health ; 
and which, besides having been for ,enerations the prin- 
cipal staple of Virginia has added largely to the reve- 
nue of England and other European States. Auxiliary 
to this were the naval stores of Virginia and North Car- 
olina, and the Indigo and Rice of South Carolina and 
Georgia. Cotton, which now exceeds all the others in 
commercial importance, did not become a subject of ex- 
tended culture until a much laterday. Still more recent- 
ly Sugar has been added to the list, and bids fair in time 
to rauk next to cotton among those we have mentioned. 
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tinued on a new theatre. 
ceive that such tastes are eminently fitted to cher- 
ish a military spirit and to prepare for its toils 


But who does not per- 


when called into action? The English nobles 
and gentry preserve their hereditary parks and 
stock them with deer at an enormous expense. 
Here the entire forest was a Park filled with 
game which was free to all comers. But are we 
to suppose that the choice of the Virginian herein 
was wholly the dictate of circumstances or inher- 
ited taste, when so much else that came from the 
same quarter was deliberately discarded ? 


Our Southrons again—with strongly marked 
individuality of character—have been somewhat 
noted for their social turn; fora strong feeling of | 
mutual friendship and interchange of neighbour- | 
ly offices, such as would become brothers-in-arms. 
Hence their rather remarkable proclivity to gather 
., in groups for conversation and comparison of 
views on matters of personal or public interest, 
and the zest with which they partake of the in- 
dulgence. With them, however, as with soldiers, 
the pleasure to be derived from this source was 
ever held as subordinate to the calls of duty. 
Their regular avocation, if successfully followed 
up, confined them to particular localities with 
nearly the same rigour as if they had been mem- 
bers of a garrison. But this obstacle was turned 
by other expedients. The passing stranger, the 
junior relative, the friend less favoured by fortune 
were ever welcome to the roof. If in their enter- 
tainment the hosts were economical of money 
they were lavish of money’s worth and that which 
money could not buy. Forest and river, field, 
garden and orchard, furnished the means, abun- 
dant if plain, of a hospitality which regarded the 
presence of a guest as a privilege rather than a 
burden. In the intervals of business also, occa- 
sions would offer or be sought, as at weddings and 
merry-makings, when friends and neighbours 
would assemble in yet greater numbers to inter- 
change greetings and neutralize the hardening 
tendencies of the merely secular and solitary life. 
With them self-love and social were thus verily 
the same. Thus it was that the home became not 
simply a theatre for the development of the affec- 
tions appropriate to friendship and the domestic 
relations, but a school of discipline in the general 
proprieties of life. In the household was display- 
ed the deference due to age, to office, to social po- 
sition, to personal merit of any kind, to the claims 
of the gentler sex. Here was cherished the cour- 
tesy which proceeds from the heart, and which by 
habit becomes natural. Thus it was that the man- 
ners of our people, though unpretending, became 
polished without fashion and acquired that open- 
ness and sincerity which savoured of military life, 
as well as the freedom and ease which flow from 








self-respect and love of order. 


Not many of our people travelled in foreign 
countries ; we employed others to go abroad on 
our errands. For a long season but few of those 
among us who were competent to the task engag- 
ed in the business of academic instruction, Not 
that this was undervalued, for those who could 
afford it engaged others to impart it to their chil- 
dren. For a time we had but few seats of the 
higher learning, and they were principally re- 
sorted to by those who aspired to professional or 
public life. We have not written many books 
ourselves. We paid others to write them for us, 
or read with due discrimination those which were 
already written. At this day, when the number 
of colleges at the South has been multiplied be- 
yond all precedent, and the number of those who 
within their walls pursue a liberal course of study 
exceeds in their proportion those of the white 
population of the North, this whole region is one 
rather of literary consumption than of produc- 
tion. It is not that we have failed tu appreciate 
these things. We have had other and more im- 
perious duties to perform and there was not time 
for all. 


We are not to suppose then that the minds of 
Virginians, whom we still offer as a type of the 
Southron, were idle during all this time; or that 
they were mere animated machines, ordering and 
directing brute force in the effort to win a home 
and subsistence for those around them and wealth 
for themselves and others far away. These were 
but means to a higher end. They were not per- 
mitted to attain even these without resistance 
ever menaced if not in constant action. To meet 
these, all the virtues implied in conduct as well 
as courage, must pe perpetually nourished. They 
had not time for much reading indeed, but they 
read nature and character, and being thrown on 
their own energies and resources, they thought 
and acted for themselves. But what they did read 
or hear was fitted to nerve them for the lofty en- 
terprise to which they were called, and from which 
they might not recede. The traveller of the old- 
en time who should enter some cottage on our 
frontier of a winter’s evening and look around on 
its scanty furniture, might discover but few books 
other than the Sacred Volume or a manual of de- 
votion ; but he would find the weary hours be- 
guiled by some narrative of Indian wars or other 
tales of adventure in which themselves or their 
fathers had been engaged, or else enlivened by 
some spirit-stirring ballad which, received by tra- 
dition from former generations, was preserved by 
faithful memory to incite to fresh deeds not un- 
worthy of those it celebrated. At a later day 
would be added to these some life of Washington, 
or Marion, or other hero of more local renown. 
Common sense alone, and not the refined philoso- 
phy of this day is required to estimate the influ- 
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ence of such habits and tastes in the formation of 
a people’s character. 


“Bat,” it may be asked, “is this all? Are 
these the sole triumphs of Southern Intellect, and 
these its only tributes to this new and American 
type of civilization? If so, its ambition must 
must have been pitched on a low key, its aspira- 
tions humble indeed.” No, it is not all. The 
higher accomplishments, the refinements, the 
charities of life were not prescribed—only post- 
poned. There never has been a time when they 
were wholly lost sight of. In the great houses of 
which we have spoken they were all exemplified. 
Here were they preserved throughout the age of 
struggle. Here were displayed the luxuries and 
elegances which ennobled and adorned without 
unnerving their possessors; for by them was the 
point of honour, the sense of personal dignity 
and self-respect cherished as the apple of their 
eye. Here also were the normal schools from 
whence issued the instructors of the people in all 
noble and generous sentiments, as well as their 
guides to that worldly wisdom which some may 
think more useful. 


The convulsions of Europe which drove the 
English Puritan, the Scottish Covenanter and the 
trading Hollander to the Northern Provinces, 
sent to these Southern shores the plundered Cav- 
alier, the younger son of ‘the fine old English 
gentleman,’ the Jacobite, honorable for his stead- 
fast though misplaced loyalty, the Huguenot ex- 
iled from his beautiful France ; and to Maryland 
the British or Irish Catholic, whom we must also 
honour for his sincere though misguided faith. 
It will hardly be pretended that the gentleness of 
manners which flows from culture was wholly 
wanting in these. 

Thus were our ranks continually reinforced by 
individuals of high principle and refinement from 
abroad. But many sons of our wealthy planters 
-were educated on American soil, and liberally ac- 
cording to the standard of that day. A select 
few enjoyed the benefit of foreign schools or uni- 
versities and of European Travel. The more of 
either class received a culture—founded on clas- 
sical study and general science—sufficiently cath- 
olic and comprehensive to enable them to extend 
it at will by their own subsequent efforts. Nor 
were these wanting. They had surveyed the 
whole field of learning with curious eye; were 
not insensible to the pleasures and honours of 
lettered ease ; and knew the power of the pen as 
well as of the sword and ploughshare. Yet 
did they not turn aside to repose in Academic 
bowers when duty called them elsewhere. We 
had no separate order of Savans, although there 
was no dearth either of genius or of the industry 
to turn it to account. Our educated men—as 
then became them—prssessed themselves of the 


fruits of others’ labour in this kind which had 
been already given to the world. From the am- 
ple stores of the past they chose such as were 
suited to their purposes and could be made most 
readily available. Well did they know that much 
of learning—so called—is produced for the en- 
tertainment or instruction of society in stages 
dissimilar to their own. Science itself is pro- 
gressive—systems and theories less perfect being 
superseded by others more plausible or true. 
Nor were they ignorant that many books perfect- 
ly new are compounded from the old and that 
what was well said at first has been weakened in 
the repetition. If they withdrew their gaze from 
the arcana of science, or ignored questions 
merely curious as matters irrelevant to their pur- 
poses, or touched with a sparing hand the lighter 
effusions of the Belles-Lettres, it was fhat they 
might pay their hemage at other shrines. The 
lessons of History and Biography, the strains of 
Parliamentary Eloquence, the oracles of polity 
and law, the dictates of practical philosophy and 
morals were learnt and deeply pondered. Nor, 
to recreate their wearied spirits, or to call forth 
and stimulate their enthusiasm did they think it 
unbefitting to drink at the fountains of Poetry 
and Old Romance, or to hold high converse with 
living and kindred minds on matters of public 
and present interest. We repeat then, that if 
they wrote but little for the public eye; they 
read and thought much and often addressed the 
public ear. No where indeed—from of old to 
this day—has the power of eloquence, whether 
popular or forensic and as a means of enlighten- 
ing or influencing the popular mind, been more 
highly prized; more diligently cultivated, or 
more frequently and successfully cailed into re- 
quisition. The tongue has thus been more effi- 
cient than the pen of the readiest writer. 


And here we are constrained to say that there 
is one institution of the South, some of whose 
tendencies are patent, but which has not received 
its due share of consideration among ourselves, 
although it has been in operation for more than ~ 
two centuries. In 1622 the first county court was \/ 
held in Virginia. Since then, twelve times in 
each succeeding year, have the bedy of our citi- 
zens been called together in their respective 
counties, to transact their business, private or le- 
gal or political. Fellow-citizens thus met have 
availed themselves. of the occasion to compare 
their own opinions, as well as to hear and canvas 
the sentiments of such as professed to offer any 
thing new or otherwise worthy of their atten- 
tion. Here have the isolating tendencies of agri- 
cultural life been incessantly counteracted. Here 
have republican citizens been formed and trained 
to the difficult art and duty of self-government. 
Here has each citizen an opportunity of shewing 
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himself for what he really is and of taking that 
position in society to which he is justly entitled. 
Here have the materials for public opinion on all 
questions of pressing moment been offered, and 
here has it most frequently been formed and de- 
clared and incipient steps taken for carrying it 
into effect. Here in truth has society insensisly 
organized itself, recognized its leaders, and as- 
signed to each member his appropriate task in 
the general business of the community. This in 
fine has been the chosen theatre of that popular 
and forensic eloquence of which we have spoken, 
and in this region of America have its most sig- 
nal triumphs been won. 


We are not blind to the abuses incidental to 
this institution, nor to its power for evil as well 
as good. But if the demagogue has seized the 
opportunity it afforded to distil his leprous insin- 
uations into the popular ear, or to rouse and con- 
firm vulgar and party prejudice, here also could 
he be met by the intelligent patriot and foiled 
with his owa weapons. And who can tell the 
countless lessons, not only of legal and _ political 
wisdom, but of that prudence which regulates 
the economy of families as well as of states and 
guides the individual im his social as well as do- 
mestic relations, which have here been impressed 
on the popular mind ? 


In repelling the charge of voluntary ignorance 
or of lowering the standard of intellectual attain- 
ment, we have then simply to say, that our peo- 
ple made a selection from those parts of knowl- 
edge required for present purposes and the main 
uses of life, and that their acquirements and en- 
ergies were invested in action, rather than in in- 
truding on public attention what had been better 
said or written by others before them. Their 
leaders received a higher education and more 
varied culture, reared on a broader basis and 
sustained by the study of the chéf-d’cuvres of 
the human mind. Having been thus disciplined 
and formed on the best models, their acquisi- 
tions were orally and freely imparted to their fel- 
low citizens as their occasions demanded, Else- 
where complaints have been heard of the abuses 
of the press and of the freedom of speech, of the 
waste of intellect in idle display or unprofitable 
discussion, of every thing being questioned and 
nothing settled ; indeed of foundations unsettled 
which were already well laid, and of society being 
either perpetually agitated or repressed only with 
the strong hand. Here effort was generally di- 
rected from the first to objects useful and practi- 
cable—real or supposed. Nor does this imply a 
stagnant condition of mind. For while few or no 
idle questions were canvassed—whether in reli- 
gion or politics, morals, literature or science, 
many ascertained truths were kept in circulation 


Each novelty was likewise brought to a high uti- 
litarian standard and welcomed or dismissed ac- 
cording to its supposed tendencies. Tie naked 
question ‘ will it pay—in dollars and cents ?’ has 
here been asked perhaps less frequently than 
elsewhere. The veritable inquiry has rather 
been, ‘ will it add to our material weaith and 
thus afford us the means and leisure for forming 
a character and building up institutions wiuich 
will promote our own happiness and that of pos- 
terity, and thereby command the respect of the 
world?’ This is the spirit and these the habits 
which to the present hour have prevented the 
spread at the South of numerous popular delu- 
sions which in other regions are constantly ari- 
sing and seem never to subside until they have 
stirred up society to its depths. 

We are now also better prepared to judge of 
that other and sweeping charge, that the Ameri- 
cans of the Southern States, besides having made 
an unwise or unjust choice of the objects of life, 
have been wnpractical in attaining them. The 
truth is, that as a people they have been emi- 
nently and intensely practical. The ‘hoc age,’ 
which has so often been cited as characteristic of 
the ancient Roman and as contrasted with the 
more speculative turn of the Greek, may as well 
be predicated of the men of this region. Their 
plans once deliberately formed, nothing has diver- 
ted them from the progressive execution. Their 
objects were few and simple, but steadfastly pur- 
sued and with great success. Much has been 
done in the aggregate if with but little variety. 
The one grand purpose of entering in and pos- 
sessing the land that here might be built up free 
States with popular institutions—and thus to 
prove the practicability of what from untoward 
circumstances had failed elsewhere, seemed ever 
before them. This is and has been from the first 
the serious business of life with the Southern 
man. It has been diversified with other and col- 
lateral pursuits; but to this has all else been 
made tributary, and for this his general acquire- 
ments, his daily routine of duty, whether at home 
or abroad, in the house or in the field, nay his 
very recreations and amusements were fitted to 
prepare and strengthen him. 


In justification of this claim we point to the 
FIFTEEN sTaTEs Of this Union which lie South of 
Mason’s and Dixon’s Line; to the fair territory 
they have won from the wilderness, the savage, 
and the alien; to the commonwealths busy and 
thriving, presenting this anomalous state of soci- 
ety founded on this institution so much de- 
nounced, and yet whose products at this moment 
form an indispensable element in the commerce 
and industry of the civilized world. Surely this 
is something—to have been accomplished in so 





and impressed on the memory by constant use. 
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short a time, however much remains to be done. 
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The past is safe. Whether the future of these 
States shall be one of increasing freedom and 
light depends on the virtues of their sons and the 
justice of those who have been so long embarked 
in the same cause. Free Government has not 
yet been Cemonstrated for all peoples and all 
lands. The great and joint experiment is in 
course of trial, and we desire to work. out our 
part of the prob:em in peace, unembarrassed by 
those who should b? our brethren and defenders 
against the caiumnies and intrigues of our com- 
mon enemies. 


The past, we say, is safe. And though our 
progress has been ‘by antagonism,’ we have 
reason to thank Him who presides over the desti- 
nies of nations and to take courage for the fu- 
ture. A rapid glance along the tract of our his- 
tory would reveal abundant cause for gratitude 
in the numervus and critical junctures at which | 
a Power higher than human seems to have inter- 
posed in our behalf. So numerous indeed and 
striking are the instances, that we hope to be ex- | 
cused for dwelling on a few of the more salient 
with a degree of emphasis. 

During our earlier career as colonies, our inter- 
ests received but little regard from the Govern- 
ment of the mother country. While digging our 
wealth from the soil, we were left to defend our- 
selves as we might, and at our own charges, 
against the savage foe. Dread of British resent- 
ment may have deterred the alien enemy, who 
watched our growth with a jealous eye, from hos- 
tile demonstrations against those who were nomi- 
nally under British protection. But for this Eng- 
land was repaid a hundred fold. Her legislation 
was shaped so as to draw to herself the chief profit 
of our labours. Our products must be sent in 
her vessels, to her ports, and to no other; and 
exchanged for her manufactures or such only as 
her merchants could supply, with whatever char- 
ges burdened. Every effort to supply our wants 
in this kind either at home or directly from other 
countries, was prohibited or discouraged, and the 
people confined to the one occupation of tilling the 
earth or only such others as were its necessary 
adjuncts. We reclaimed though in vain against 
the tyrannical monopoly, but we had the disere- 
tion to bide our time. The effects of this injus- 
tice for good or ill are felt to this day. Without 
doubt it has prevented or checked our growth in 
many directions, but it has promoted it in others. 
The superstructure was postponed, but the foun- 
dations were laid with greater breadth and depth. 
It gave us a people hardy and active, with ho- 
mogeneous tastes and habits, and the toils ef the 
open field pursued through all seasons left them 
neither time nor the temptation to be enervated 
with luxury. And such were the men of whom 
we had need. 





Pestilence had swept away whole tribes of In- 
dians and left their Jands to be peacefully oceu- 
pied by the white man. Other tribes, inoculat- 
ed alas! with his vices when they would not imi- 
tate his virtues, had also dwindled before his ap- 
proach ; and the remaining power of those who 
were less corrupted was broken in many battles, 
all along our borders, in the warfare which was 
so frequently renewed. 

We have already spoken of the strong fortress 
of Louisburg on the Isle of Cape Breton which 
commanded the mouth of the St. Lawrence—of 
the line of forts along its valley—the lakes, and 
adown the Mississippi, which threatened our 
Northern and Western frontiers. The ultimate 
object of this cordon could not be mistaken. Yet 
had France a perfect right to construct these 
works on her own territory. And this was but 
the first parallel. Had similar works been erect- 
ed on the Ohio, (and this part of the plan was 
commenced,) and at the head of navigation on 
the other Eastern affluents of the Mississippi, 
| With military communications between them in- 
viting agricultural settlements, she would also 
have been justified by the ordinary laws of na- 
tions. She could then have negotiated the trans- 
fer of so much of the Spanish possessions on the 
northern shore of the Gulf of Mexico as would 
have left the Alleghany as her undisputed boun- 
dary on the East. This would have given her the 
entire valley of the Mississippi. 


And all this might have been done at one tithe of 
the expense actually incurred in other enterprises of 
less moment which wholly failed. The plan was 
well and deeply laid, but its execution was de- 
ferred, and by delay the counsel of Ahithophel was 
brought to nought. France was populous and 
wealthy, with a powerful marine, flourishing com- 
merce and diversified manufactures for which this 
region would have afforded an ever-increasing 
vent. Hither might her sons have repaired when 
straitened for room at home and built up our 
empire of greater permanent value to the Gallic 
race than would all Western Continental Europe 
had she been enabled to annex its territories to 
her own. We say that all this might have been 
done had her counsels been guided by the spirit of 
Justice and Peace. But no! Louis XIV. was the 
idol of his subjects, who wished to make him the 
centre and representative of all modern magnifi- 
cence. No wonder that he should presume to 
say “I am the State ; and the treasures of my peo- 
ple are mine to be disposed of as to me seemeth 
good.” The Rhine was the natural boundary of 
France on the North, and the Rhine he must 
have. But this involved the absorption of terri- 
tory from his neighbours whose supposed weak- 
ness invited aggression. He must persecute his 
best and richest subjects out of his realm because 
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their religion differed from hisown. He must go 
crusading in behalf of the exiled Stewarts, how- 
ever irrevocably England was set against the re- 
turn of Despotism and Popery. His own domain 
was one of the finest in Europe, and the magnifi- 
cent Valley of the Mississippi called him lord; 
but the Pyrenees intercepted his view and there- 
fore must he take the freak of placing his grand- 
son on the Spanish throne. ‘These various and 
insane projects drew off his uttention from his im- 
portant interests in this quarter, divided the Cutho- 
lia counsels, and successively raised up a host of 
enemies on every side whose united strength put 
him to an ignominious defeat. The lustre of his 
arms was tarnished, the resources of his kingdom 
wasted, his ambition moderated, and his pride at 
length effectually humbled. 


Such however was the irrepressible buoyancy 
and energy of the French character that a few 
short years sufficed to recruit the national strength 
for the renewal of the combat. And it was re- 
newed more than once before the great contest 
was decided. France seemed now determined to 
redeem the time she had lost, ard to carry on her 
well-devised plans for securing her American pos- 
sessions. Much was done, but as the event prov- 
ed, it was too late. The war of “the Austrian 
Succession,” in which both herself and England 
were involved as parties, produced important 
events on this side of the water. Louisburg was 
captured by the unassisted arms of New England, 
though it was subsequently restored by treaty. 
But the opinion which had been slowly and si- 
lently growing was now strengthened into settled 
conviction that Canada must be conquered at the 
next outbreak, if British America would be kept 
free from European broils. And the opportunity 
soon offered. The veteran gladiators had become 
parties to ‘the Seven Years War,’ and had crossed 
their swords on the battle-fields of Germany ; but 
remembering that the boundary between their 
respective possessions in America was unsettled, 
the fight was transferred hither. The old policy 
of the Grand Monarque—that of spiriting up the 
Indians to harrass our Northern frontiers, was re- 
newed by his successor with tenfold malignity and 
effect until the same weapon was vigorously retort- 
ed on himself. The struggle was desperate and 
doubtful for years. Many battles were fought 
with alternate success, in all of which the Colo- 
nists participated. Strong places were taken and 
retaken. At length on the Plains of Abraham 
and the heights of Quebec the great question was 
settled, and Canada lost to France forever. 

Had England been wise now, gratitude for this 
timely aid might have bound these colonies to 
her for generations to come. But it was other- 


wise ordered. In two short years an effort was 
f made to tax us without our consent, and in con- 





travention of the clearest principles of British 
Freedom. The alarm was immediately taken. 
But England persisted, in spite of remonstrance, 
in a measure which, as is now known, was part 
of a system for repressing our growth and keep- 
ing us in subjection. When argument was 
exhausted, a war for Independence followed of 
course. The capture of Louisburg in 1745 had 
revealed te New England the secret of her 
strength. The defeat of Braddock and the in- 
competency of other leaders in the succeeding 
war had done much to dispel the illusive prestige 
of superiority of the British arms over those of 
the Colonies. But here was the occasion in which 
was to be fully tested the temper of those virtues 
which had been so long growing and strengthen- 
ing in our school of stern and novel experience. 
Our cause was manfully defended against fearful 
odds; but our hands, if not our hearts, were be- 
coming weary in the unequal strife, when France, 
not for love of us, as is now also well known, but 
in return for the many favours she had received 
from England—came to the assistance of her re- 
bellious colonies, and turned the scale in their 
favour. England submitted to the Inevitable with 
what grace she might. Our claims were acknow- 
ledged and the tie which had so long bound us to 
her was sundered forever. We had made good 
our position; henceforth a distinct career of our 
own lay before us. Whether it should prove one 
of honour or disgrace ; whether we should there- 
after sustain our proper part in the great contest 
of principle which still divided the nations, or ig- 
nominiously fail, would depend on ourselves and 
the blessing of Heaven. 


The céoperation produced by the old Articles 
of Confederation had carried us triumphantly 
through the Revolutionary struggle; but Inde- 
pendence once achieved and the pressure from 
without removed, they proved insufficient to pre- 
serve and consolidate our Union. During this 
season of collapse both our foreign and interna- 
tional interests suffered much. The future was 
dark and patriots desponded. The sufferings of 
the people in this awkward interval rendered 
them the more willing to try any expedient that 
promised relief. The remedy proposed and 
adopted after the most anxious deliberation was 
THE PRESENT CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
which has made us the nation we are. Our old ene- 
mies had predicted a dissolution into our original 
elements, and separate weakness and mutual hos- 
tility as the consequence. Our Federative Sys- 
tem, which provided a General Government to at- 
tend to foreign affairs and the mutual relations 
of the States, leaving the States to take care of 
their domestic interests, at once gave union and 
strength to the thirteen original parties which had 





so lately been engaged in a common cause. 
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Had a titled Aristocracy temporal and spiritual 
been entrenched in our midst, we may divine from 
the experience of other States the obstacles they 
would have raised to the establishment of any go- 
vernment founded on equal rights. But our an- 
tecedents prevented this. There was neither no- 
ble nor bishop in the land; and our novel exper- 
iment could at once be initiated with the assu- 
rance of a fair trial. The result we know. 
There was at first enough of this spirit to awa- 


in the eyes of foreign nations. Another Party 
would construe our Great Charter more strictly 
and guard with special vigilance the rights of the 
States. They believed that were the compromi- 
ses of the Constitution adhered to, the General 
Government to refrain from exercising doubtful 
powers, and use those clearly granted, only for 
the general good, it would prove an unmixed bless- 
ing; that the benefits of the Union would then be 
too manifest for it to be wantonly sacrificed ; that 





ken and preservea corresponding degree of in 
terest and vigilance in the thorough Republicans, | 
who at length obtained undisputed ascendency. 
More than one form of Religion had been es-| 
tablished by law, but their connexion with, 
the State was easily severed when there was a 
regular organ for expressing and giving effect to | 
the public will. The ball of Revolution had in- 
deed received its first impulse from the upper or- 
ders of society—the heads of the great houses— 
but these men as such had now accomplished their 


mission, and in their turn must come under the | 


new system. Entails, which had accumulated 
property in a few hands were abolished. Their 
estates in the regular course of descent became 
subject to partition ; and their sons must enter the 
arena with their fellow-citizens, and in the strug- 
gle for precedence stand or fall by their own me- 
rits. This, however, has not been done so abrupt- 
ly as to destroy at once the type of character and 
caste of manners which had so long won both in- 
fluence and respect, but enough of both was pre- 
served to secure their continuance so far as they 
were in accordance with the new institutions. In 
the enjoyment of equal advantages and the more 
general diffusion of knowledge, increasing num- 
bers have been raised to this level; and many of 
either class have joined the ‘moving army,’ and 
by a brilliant and useful career in the Great West 
have won new honours to their names. 


From the Origin of our Government there have 
been two modes of interpreting the written con- 
stitution which defines its powers. The disciples 
of either school declared that this government 
should exercise no other powers than such as had 
been granted; but they differed, honestly we 
doubt not, as to what those were. One class of 
Statesmen, dreading the centrifugal force of our 
peculiar system— its apparent tendency to disso- 
lution and the consequent evils of separation, if 
not of anarchy, from which we had so recently es- 
caped—could see no other means of securing our 
Union than to strengthen the hands of the Gene- 
ral Government. Such government alone, they 
thought, could guard our interests against the ma- 
chinations and encroachments of foreign States, 
protect the industry of our people, who, under its 
shield, could go on more speedily and fully to de- 
velope our resources, and so give us respectability 


| 


our people have been so trained in habits of re- 
spect and obedience to the laws that they would 


‘not likely depart from it on light or frivolous pre- 


_tences, nor unless they are felt to be unjust; that 
| yet it is easy to frame ‘those laws so as to be gene- 
‘rally oppressive, or to build up the town at the , 
| expense of the country, or to favour one class or 
section of country to the detriment of’ another. 
These things they allege have been done. They 
are moreover jealous of the progressive tendency 
of power assumed, and dread, lest in the effort to 
build up a splendid Central Government, those of 
the States should be overshadowed and their 
powers ultimately absorbed. It may be that some 
of these are extreme opinions, and the supposed 
injustice of certain laws may be but the effect 
of different circumstances, habits and pursuits, or 
of declining to participate in the advantages of a 
true policy as declared by a majority. Yet has 
the South by a sort of happy instinct generally 
sided with that Party which was opposed to an 
exaggerated Centralism in all its forms. Whether 
this was the true pelicy or not, it was certainly a 
safe one in the beginning. So far as it has ob- 
tained, it has generated a happy emulation among 
the States which has promoted their internal im- 
provement generally, and by the increase and dis- 
persion of landed proprietors has fostered the 
Agricultural, the great interest of the country, in 
especial. 

At length our example began to react on Eu- 
rope and the old French Revolution broke out. 
Artful and incessant appeals were made to our 
sense of gratitude and impulsive spirits would 
have embroiled us in that quarrel. How fortu- 
nate at such a juncture that we had a Pilot at the 
helm who could steer our vessel safely through 
the storm ; who could dare to oppose the madness 
of the people in his Proclamation of Neutrality, | 
and by the precedent establish as a maxim of our 
policy—‘ Peace, Commerce and Friendship with 
all nations,—entangling alliances with none.’ 


Our system while embracing in its operation 
only the Atlantic States, had disappointed the 
fears of its friends and the hopes of its enemies. 
But the tide of emigration now set steadily to- 
wards the Western Territories, which soon began 
to claim as of right a proportional share in the 
Government. The mountains however, were a 
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great barrier to intercourse, commercial and po-| 
litical. The current of the King of Rivers and 
its affluents was strong and rapid, its upward 
navigation difficult and dangerous, and its mouth 
in the possession of a power which, at any mo- 
ment, might close it against us in a freak of hos-| 
tility. Again the prophets of evil were at work. | 
“ Your interests,”’ said they, “ are not and cannot 
be made homogeneous. ‘These difficulties must 
breed discontent and occasion your division into 
two if not three or four separate and possibly 
hostile confederacies, which cannot but end in| 
the failure of your experiment and a return to) 
monarchy as the only safe and legitimate govern- | 


ment.” It must be owned that the experience of 


all antiquity as well as of modern Europe seemed | 
to favour the opinion that a Republic could only | 
succeed over a territory of moderate extent. But, 
Science at this crisis has come to our aid and fal- | 
sified their vaticinations. Internal improvement 
with its roads, canals, and at length railroads, | 


has penetrated the passes of our mountains and | 


the multiplication of these facilities of intercourse | 
together with the crowning invention of the elec- | 
tric telegraph, has united the great West to the. 
East as it were with bands of iron. Then the’ 
application of steam-power to navigation has, by | 
overcoming the current of the Western rivers, | 
hastened the settlement of the great Valley, af- 
forded an outlet for its products, an inlet for its 
commerce, and thereby indefinitely enhanced its | 
agricultural and political value. By these vari- | 
ous means each grand division of our territory 
is made accessible to the others and the Republi- 
can principle has been shewn by experience to be 
susceptible of indefinite expansion. 


Diplomacy also, by promptly availing herself 


Again: Spain was poor and at issue with her 
own rebellious colonies to our South. So in 1819 
she consented to sell Florida to the United States, 
which at length gave us the entire coast from the 
St. Croix to the Sabine. 





But Mexico, which had now achieved her in- 
dependence, had much vacant territory in her 
most Northern and largest province, and invited 
settlers from the United States. Large grants of 
land with other liberal , uarantees were made to 
the adventurers. The pledges given to these 
adopted citizens were forfeited, and their reclama- 
tions being disregarded, a Rebellion followed 
which proved successful. The Independence of 
Texas was acknowledged in 1837 and in 1845 on 
her own voluntary application she was annexed 
to our confederacy. But her Southern boun- 
dary was left undetermined by Mexico who re- 
fused to treat with her revolted province. After 
the latter became an integral portion of our 
Union, this boundary, being still unsettled, be- 


‘came the occasion of a second war in which Mex- 


ico herself was overrun by our arms and only 
preserved her separate national existence, by 
yielding the boundary we claimed and surrender- 


ing the provinces of New Mexico, Utah and Cal- 
ifornia to the United States. 


Before this our Northern boundary, being ill- 
defined at either extremity, had become the source 
of much irritation, which might have resulted in 
an appeal to arms. But a war so unnatural was 
averted by friendly negotiation, which having ad- 
justed these perplexed questions, can hardly fail 
to compose any minor differences that may here- 
after arise. We have now a territory lying be- 
tween the St. Lawrence and the Rio Grande and 


of what politicians call ‘the chapter of acci- | extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean ; 


dents,’ has secured for us yet other and impor- 
tant advantages. Thus Bonaparte on the renew- 
al of hostilities with England in 1803 found him- 
self weaker than the enemy at sea, and that Lou- 
isiana would probably fall into her hands if im- 
mediate measures were not taken to prevent it. 
To deprive her of this prospective conquest he 
was constrained, though most reluctantly, to sell 
this vast region to the United States, for what to 
him in his then emergency was a fair equivalent, 
though not a tithe of its intrinsic value. Thus 
was alienated from the crown of France that no- 
ble possession which had been the theatre of so 
many efforts and expectations, and thus did it 
pass into the hands of that very people to whose 
onward march, it was once hoped, it should have 
offered an impassable barrier. Nay, in the act 
of ceding it, Napoleon consoled himself with the 
reflection that he was thereby adding to the na- 
val strength of a power which would ultimately 
divide with England, if not entirely deprive her 


a fair and ample field on which to expend our en- 
ergies and work out our destinies, and with none 
on all our borders to make us afraid. 


And now we ask—Are all these perils passed, 
victories won, advantages secured, the work of 
human valour and prudence alone? Shall we 
exclaim in the presumptuous spirit of the Chal- 
dean Monarch—“ Is not this Great America which 
we have built up, by the might of our power and 
for the glory of our race and name?” Shall we 
not rather ascribe it to the God of our Fathers, 
who inspired their counséls with wisdom, who 
covered their heads in the day of battle, gave 
them strength for their peaceful toils, and upheld 
their resolution throughout their long and ardu- 
ous task? And may we not further believe, that 
He who has so long watched over us, and in hours 
of darkness has appeared in our behalf, has yet 
other and perhaps greater purposes to be accom- 
lished by our means? 





of her ascendency at sea. 


In this connexion we must not omit to notice 
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other incidents which have contributed in the 
highest degree to the material wealth of the na- 
tion, and which are particularly remarkabie when 
we consider the time of their occurrence. Al- 
though the Cotton plant was raised in Virginia so 
early as 1628,* owing to the difficulty «f separat- 
ing the fibre from its seed, but little was grown 
for more than a century, and that only four domes- 
tic consumption. In 1748 seven bags, valued at 
little more than £20, were exported from Charles- 
ton, 8,C. In 1770 the quantity shipped from all 
our ports had inereased to ten bags. In 1793 


Whitney invented the Cotion Gin. The impulse! 


given to the culture of this staple by this inven- 
tion and its many subsequent improvements is 
beyond all precedent. From $42,000, the value 
of that sent to foreign countries in 1790, it rapidly 
rose to $112,000,000 in 1851, and this was exclusive 
of the large amount annually consumed in our 
own country. ‘The various manufactures of which 
this constitutes the material either entire or in 
part, at this day give employment and subsistence 
to many hundred thousands of people in our own 
country and Europe—but especially in New Eng- 
land, Old England, Germany and France. This 
is so notorious that it has grown into a maxim, 
that ‘Cotton is the king of the [commercial] 
world.” Now, when it is equally notorious that 
Cotton cannot under present circumstances be 
raised in quantities sufficient for the demands of 
civilization, in any other than a Southern Lati- 
tude or by any other than slave labour, we might 
be tempted to inquire, whether any thing can 
exceed the perversity or blindness of those who 
are seeking to disturb this great and established de- 
partment of Industry, and thereby sporting with 
the interests of millions—themselves included? We 
will, however, suggest, that on any other suppo- 


sition than the order or permission of a higher | 


Power, it is a little singular that such an inven- 
tion as that of Whitney’s shouid have been de- 
layed until our independence as a nation was es- 


tablished, and our jurisdiction extended over the! 


region which yields the chief supplies of this pro- 
duct. 

And why, we ask again, did a steamboat never 
breast the current of the Mississippi un il its 
mouth and all the broad lands which stretch 
westward from its right bank had been added to 
our domain? Without doubt Gold also has been 
mingled with the sands or stored in the hills of 
California since creation. Yet was it hidden from 
the eyes of its former owners, whose fathers, as 
we have seen, had so much abused a similar boon 
of yore. Not until this new Ophir had passed 
into the hands of a Free and Protestant nation 
was this treasure laid bare. Thousands have has- 
ted to draw it forth, and now it not only helps to 


sustain the Commerce, the Marine an@ the Indus- 
try of America and of Protestant Europe, but it 
has forced a transit across the narrow isthmus 
which separates the two great Oceans, and in so 
doing has accomplished the desideratum of three 
centuries, and thereby it must in time secure to 
us the Trade of that Old Orient which has suc- 
cessively been the prize of so many nations. 


Thus have we seen that while our people were 
as yet but few, neglect and oppression made them 
strong and wise to defend and govern themselves. 
| When called to grapple with more formidable foes, 
the Briton was used to chastise and expel the Gaul, 
and the Gaul in turn has aided to repel the Bri- 
ton. When a nation was to be born, those who 
assisted at the birth were endowed with the need- 
ed wisdom. At each doubtful crisis a light has 
been thrown on our path ; in every serious emer- 
gency some happy expedient has been suggested 
for our relief, or scine material agent which none 
could anticipate has been sent to the rescue. And, 
as if this were not enough for gratitude, the lands 
,of the Gaul and the Spaniard being added, peace- 
| fully for the most part, to our former acquisitions, 
the fruits of their previous labours have enured 
to our benefit. These are precious memorials, 
and the common property of the whole country, 
North and South. And shall they be forgotten 
amid the unhallowed party strifes of the day? 
|Should we not rather blush to be reminded of 
events which to all should be as familiar as house- 
hold words, and engraved on the very tablets of 
our hearts ? 








We doubt not it will be said, however, that the 
whole of this novel argument is a fallacy, as being 
founded on a gratuitous hypothesis. The gran- 


‘deur and importance of the results none will dis- 





\pute; but might they not have been attained 
without this blot on our escutcheon, and this for- 
midable burden on our inheritance? Ina word, 
could not the white man have accomplished the 
‘task without the aid of the slave? Most certain- 
ly he could, if allowed to proceed through an in- 
definite future, without let or hindrance from Gaul 
or Spaniard. But does not the supposition re- 
fute itself? The work, we repeat, must be done 
and done quickly. It must be done bya particu- 
lar time or all will be lost. It could not be timely 
done without help, and from no other quarter 
could help be obtained. 

“ But look,” it will be rejoined, “ to New Eng- 
land, to New York ard Pennsylvamia. Here also 
was rough work to be done, and surely the wood- 
man and the husbandman have laboured here 
to some purpose.” We deny it not. And 
here too, as we have heard, the labour of THE 
SLAVE was employed without scruple, until it 
ceased to be profitable. But New England and 





* Smith’s Hist. of Va. II, 60. 
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the others, we must say, bear but a modest pro- 
portion to our present area and much in either 
remained to be improved at the era of Indepen- 


South. A Northern General— Nathaniel Greene— 
fought the battle of Guilford, but it was with 
Southern heads and hands to assist him. For his 


dence. Bear witness ye forests of Maine, of| signal services on this and other occasions he was 
Western New York and Pennsylvania; and of|immediately adopted by the South as among her 


what was done in this kind in each of the latter 
provinces, how much is due to the sturdy German 
or to other than the native Americans. 


must honoured sons, and, far from indulging a 
jealousy against him on account of the land of 
his birth, she gave every evidence—material and 


But how long would our Northern brethren—| other—of her lasting gratitude. The well-con- 


if we may still call them so—have enjoyed the 


tested field of Guilford proved to be ‘ the begin- 


boasted privilege of working as freemen, if they ning of the end’—a fitting prelude to the closing 
had not received assistance of another kind and| scene at Yorktown, and we all know under whose 
from that very quarter which is now so much de-| conduct that crowning victory was gained. 

nounced for its supposed offences? In battling} And the same efficient system of céoperation 


for Independence can we suppose that they could 


has never been intermitted either in cabinet or 


have stood alone when our united strength barely | field. A Southern Statesman—Charles Pinkney— 
sufficed to keep us erect in the protracted strug-| presented the first draught of that constitution 
gle? Were the French such very Quixotes, or| which, with some modifications, was adopted as 
so much in love with them alone, as to fly to their|the bond of our Union. Our great military chief 
rescue on the first intimation of distress? Their|was unanimously called to inaugurate the New 
respective antecedents, we take it, had not been|Experiment and to set the machine in motion, 
such as to ensure this superlative degree of mutual | and he has had successors not a few from the same 
affection. It may seem invidious to cite local ex-| quarter and not wholly unworthy to occupy his 
amples when all so manfully did their duty. But}seat. Our highest tribunal of justice was long 
taunted as we have been, we may claim a small) and early filled by one whose exalted qualifica- 


part of that which is justly our own. 


tions were an honour to that responsible post and 


We say then, that Southern eloquence, no less. whose grave decisions are worthy to be prece- 
than Northern, roused the people toa sense of dents for all time. The sons of the South have 
their danger and prepared them in advance to not yet lost their reputation for forensic ability, 
sisek Gis cceline Gace. A Sener Mates for organizing and administrative talent ; and in 
otis Wie Girik Os ais ts Resolution for Indepen- the spheres of General Legislation and diplomacy 
dence and to advocate it in strains of oratory Southern patriots have laboured with equal dili- 
which confirmed the faithful and fixed the waver-|®°"°° and success. 

ing. A Southern pen drewthe manifesto which| But faithfully and honorably as the men of 
embodied the reasons of our resistance, a procla- this quarter have discharged the duties of peace, 
mation which has gone forth to all lands and|our later history has shewn that their hands have 
a wilful perversion of some of whose principles is| not forgotten to war. A Southern General, with 
like to be the occasion of future trouble to our-|an army from the South Western States, repelled 
selves. When all was at peril, a Southern Gen-|the enemy from New Orleans and thereby a sec- 
eral was selected—as emphatically the man who ond time secured the outlet to the channel of 
alone could unite all hearts and hands in its de-| Western Trade. To men of like type with a com- 
fence. In each decisive battle of the Revolution|mander from the same locality was given the vic- 
Southern valour or conduct contributed materi-| tory of San Jacinto, which gave freedom to Texas 


ally, if not entirely, to the favourable issue 


and ultimately gave Texas to us. And finally, in 


Would we look to that which was really the| each of our brilliant Mexican Campaigns a South- 
opening scene of the drama? A Southern Gen-| ron was still found at the head of our armies, 


eral—Andrew Lewis—in command of Virgin 


.| Whenever also our borders have been enlarged, 


ians, at Point Pleasant so effectually broke the it has been done under the auspices and most 
strength of the Indians in our rear, that they| generally by the direct efforts of men from the 
dared not annoy us throughout the pending strife, | Same latitude. These things were done more- 
but left us free to meet the enemy in front. Not|over by the white man in Council or the tented 
a few Southrons were with our glorious chief| field, while the slave was peacefully tilling the 


when at Trenton he wrested a victory from for 


. | soil. 


tune. A Southern General—Daniel Morgan—| Nothing of all this will probably be denied. 


with his Virginia Riflemen, did no little toward 


s| But it may be said that later experience is against 


deciding the fortune of the day at Saratoga, The| our hypothesis ; and we shall be pointed to the 
same rough but efficient commander with the| States of the North-West, which were settled and 
same followers, at the field of the Cow-pens first| cleared and are now teeming with population and 


turned back the enemy from his foray through th 





e| wealth, by dint of white labour alone. Our reply 
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is ready and manifold. Had the “ free States’— 
as they call themselves—been left to accomplish 
the feat alone, it is not altogether certain that 
they would have even fallen heirs to this fine re- 
gion. A Southern General—George Rogers 
Clarke—with an army of Virginians, conquered 
it in a single campaign and annexed it to Virgin- 
ia’s Western Territory. The seal has moreover 
been removed from the records of our secret diplo- 
macy, and from them we learn that France revived 
her claim to it at the peace of ’83, partly on the 
ground of original title, partly as indemnity for 
her services during the war; nor did she recede 
from her pretensions except on the vigorous re- 
monstrance of the Southern interest. As she 
still possessed Louisiana, this together with that 
province would have served as a point d’appui 
for the reconquest of Canada, and proves the re- 
luctance with which she surrendered her ancient 
schemes of empire on this continent. 


Virginia, after the Revolutionary War mag- 
nanimously ceded it to the General Government. 
A Southern Statesman—Mr. Jefferson—who drew 
the ordinance for its government, also inserted 
the provision which excluded the institution of 
slavery from its bounds; and in the war of 1812 
a Southern General—Harrison—with an army 
composed in great part of men from the South- 
Western States, by a succession of victories se- 
cured it from re-conquest. It has been settled, 
not alone by emigrants from the North Eastern 
States, but these also have received ‘help from 
abroad’ and it has been given with no niggard 
hand. Throughout its wide borders may be 
found emigrants from Virginia and other South- 
ern or Western States. But this in particular 
has been the chosea region to which the Euro- 
pean Immigrant has directed his steps, and the 
power which at first was but as a rolling snow- 
ball has become a thundering avalanche to bear 
down all before it. The Briton, the Cambrian, 
the Scot, the Hibernian, the Gaul, the German in 
all his varieties, the Scandinavian, the Pole, the 
Hungarian, hither have they fled from the des- 
potic or over-peopled States of Europe; and they 
are the people who, bringing with them their 
capital, their skill and their labour, have contri- 
buted most essentially to change the scene. But 
how came they there? Had it continued the sole 
possession of the Gaul, is it probable that the 
others would have been permitted to make it 
their place of refuge? Fortunately it became 
a part of this Great Republic and was offered 
freely as an asylum to the oppressed of all na- 
tions, who would conform to and sustain our in- 
stitutions, and therefore were their eyes turned 
thither. But this Republic could not have been 
established without the assistance of the South, 
nor would that assistance have been available 





without the céoperation of the slave in his depart- 
ment. 

We come at length to meet the stereotyped and 
supposed irrefutable charge of our assailants. 
‘That something has been effected” —say they— 
“and of the kind pretended, we may not deny; but 
at what a fearful cost has it been attained! Pres- 
ent plenty and gratification have been purchased 
by future poverty and suffering,—a poverty that 
must be well nigh hopeless, seeing the very foun- 
tains of wealth are dried up.” In lamenting the 
evils which they ascribe to this as the sole or 
principal source, the strain of the Prophet of old 
has been borrowed—“ Before them the land is as 
the Garden of Eden,—behind a fearful wildgr- 
ness.” The track of the slave in his Westward 
march is likened to the path of the Simoom which 
leaves but a blasted heath or a sandy desert, and 
“the ground on which he stamps his foot is cursed 
with barrenness.” All this is violent hyperbole, 
gross exaggeration, wilful caricature. That much 
of the soil of the South has been deteriorated, 
we grant ; and some among ourselves who lament 
the fact, have united with the censors in their 
harsh reproach of the proximate agents. But the 
reproach, we venture to say, is in great part un- 
merited and the regret wholly misplaced. No part 
of our past history, we feel assured, has been so 
strangely misinterpreted as this—no incident in 
our progressive states and general movement 
whose causes and consequences have been so en- 
tirely overlooked or ignored. 


Without doubt there are certain districts along 
our whole South Atlantic border less populous 
now than they have once been. But this has been 
occasioned by neither war nor famine, nor pesti- 
lence, nor indolence, nor wilful waste. The coast 
which first received the settlers was low, flat, of- 
ten unhealthy, never was endowed with durable 
Sertility except on the margin of streams or mo- 
rasses, and exhibited this character still farther in 
the interior as the coast trends Southward. The 
next breadth of country, known in several of the 
States as the Piedmont district, was more salubri- 
ous in its atmosphere, undulating in its profile, its 
soil comparatively fertile and more happily con- 
stituted. When the first district, or its better 
portions, had been sufficiently occupied for secu- 
rity against enemies, the new comers and many of 
the old or their children would betake themselves 
to the second as offering superior advantages,— 
especially if within convenient reach of naviga- 
tion. That much of the staple in both these dis- | 
tricts has been reduced in value is owing to other 
causes than an improvident or reckless spirit. 


And first, the country as a whole could then 
bear these repeated and heavy draughts on its 
powers. The fertility which had been storing up 
through untold centuries, was the Treasury on 
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which we drew in our early hour of need—the! 
fund which was expended in training us for our | 
after career of acquisition. When that was re-, 
duced we applied to similar sources in reserve! 
which paid the tribute with a still more liberal 
hand. Atlength the wearied, not worn out field, 
which would no longer respond to our calls, was | 
left in charge of the broom and the fern, and the | 
sheltering pine would soon spread his protecting | 
arms over the whole. A residuum was thus re- 
tained, locked up as it were, for the use of a pos- 
terity which should learn to codéperate with Na- 
ture in restoring that which she originally gave 
to their sires. 


We have seen that during the Colonial Era, 
England claimed to herself the Lion’s share in the 
fruits of our labour. To eke out the Planter’s 
scanty income, the quantity of his marketable pro- 
ducts must be increased. His labour being lim- 
ited while land was abundant, the truest policy 
would dictate that that labour should be bestowed 
on fresher soils, which had been lying useless and 
would now best repay the expenditure. And this 
again would lead to the apparent neglect and 
abandonment of localities that in a change of cir- 
cumstances would again smile under the hand of 
the husbandman. 

Motives of benevolence likewise have often con- 
tributed to the same result. A landed proprietor 
in a desirable neighborhood, we will suppose, con- 
trols an amount of labour more than adequate to 
the culture of his narrow demesne in the only 
mode compatible both with profit and improve- 
ment. He may be burdened with debt and not 
always through his own fault. Seasons have been 
unpropitious and markets fluctuating. He might 
obtain relief by disposing of a part of his slaves ; 
but to this he is averse, for they were born in his 
household and master and slave are endeared to 
each other by a long course of mutual benefits, 
He struggles on year after year, overtaxing the 
powers of his fields—to which he is also bound 
by all the associations of home—in the hope that 
some favorable turn of fortune may restore the 
equilibrium. When he can no longer deceive 
himself, he perhaps summons courage to turn his 
face to the Great West in search of new and cheap, 
or richer lands for himself and his children. Or 
if his heart should fail him, death comes to his 
relief and the relentless arm of the law severs the 
tie which he had not the resolution to break for 
himself. But ere this the mischief has ‘been done. 

Again: The peculiar staples of the South are 
such as require a frequent stirring of the soil. 
As this until a somewhat recent period was per- 
formed with imperfect implements in an unscien- 
tific manner and to an insufficient depth, the soil 
on the waving slopes of the Piedmont District 
was liable to be washed down by showers into the 
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contiguous vales. The injury arising from this 
cause has perhaps exceeded in extent that from 
all others. 


It is the system of husbandry then which our 
products was thought to require, and not the kind “ 
of labour employed, that has occasioned the evil 
in question. Nor should this bea matter of pecu- 
liar reproach to the South. The eraof an impro- 
ved agriculture had not yet dawned on our coun- 
try. Good Husbandry according to European 
standards was unknown in any part of the United » 
States until after they had taken their place among 
the nations. And as their methods for the most 
part were unsuited to our circumstances, it had to 
be invented by and for ourselves, Such improve- 
ments are rarely made except under the strong 
stimulus of necessity or the most inviting pros- 
pect of gain ; and where individuals have devia- 
ted from the established routine into a new and 
more successful course, the masses are proverbially 
slow in following their example. The ancient, 
rude and wasteful system was therefore persisted 
in by many, long after they would have willingly 
exchanged it for a better, which as yet was hid 
from their eyes. 

This apparent decline of our greatest national 
interest, this tendency to a gradual exhaustion of 
the sources of our material prosperity must have 
been a frequent theme of despondent reflection 
with the intelligent patriot of that day. But we 
may now cease to repine at what was really a 
blessing in disguise. This seeming retrogradation, 
like the ebb of the advancing wave, was but a 
necessary step in our progress. And that which 
is emphatically true of the South, may be predi- 
cated in its measure of the North. For we utter 
no paradox when we assert, that the imperfect, 
nay the positively bad husbandry of the Atlantic ¥ 
States, has been the chief proximate cause of the 
early and rapid settlement of the great Trans-Alle- 
ghany Valley. 

While the Territory of the North West has 
been given over for settlement to the Northern 
States in general, the task of Colonizing the much 
wider region lying South of the Ohio River, has 
been left to those in the South Atlantic border ; 
and to each State was tacitly assigned that portion 
which lay between her own parallels of latitude. 
Thus while Virginia with the assistance of Mary- 
land has occupied Kentucky and Missouri, Ten- 
nessee has fallen to the lot of North Carolina, and 
Alabama and Mississippi were left to the care of 
South Carolina and Georgia. And how has the 
requisite labour been obtained? Chiefly from the 
increase of our people. For the Immigrant’s cho- ” 
sen path, as we have seen, has most generally led 
him to a Northern home as being more analogous 
in climate to that he left behind, while the sons of 
the South, with but little assistance, have over- 
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spread all the fair land lying below the parallel of 
which we have spoken. And how came they 
there? for certain it is that they were not driven 
thither by any other than moral compulsion. Yet 
none but a strong and almost imperative motive 
could have exiled them from their original seats. 
We speak not of the exceptional and enterprising 
few who in all ages have been lured abroad by 
the prospect of wealth or spirit of adventure. 
Ordinarily it has been found that nothing less 
than intolerable oppression, or the pressure of a 
crowd, could induce great numbers of all classes 
to abandon their natal soil for another, although 
that other should in some respects be far more 
desirable. But neither of these motives was ur- 
gently operative here. 


yet has been a patent for raising our Southern 
staples without the work of human hands, and 
much of it. That much has been appplied in this 
way, and to a broad surface we know, and so nu- 
merous were the mouths fo be filled and the backs 
to be clothed, both at home and abroad, that there 
has been a steady demand for all its products. 
And this again has caused the separate rills of 
emigration to swell into streams whose united wa- 
ters have at length overspread the entire valley 
of the West. 

Another auxiliary was the restless and roving 
spirit of Americans that has been growing more 
intense from an early period; which has first 
weakened and finally attenuated to a thread the 
cord that usually attaches men to the spot of their 


No, we repeat it, it was the bad husbandry of nativity. Of them, as of the Arabs, it has come 


the South which has caused so many of her citi- 
zens to take up the line of march. Had an im- 
proved agriculture been adopted and pursued 
from the beginning, their ancient homes would 
have been rendered too attractive to be deserted 
at the mere call of duty however plainly pointed 
out, or even though it should have been demon- 


at length to be said, that not any one locality, but 
their whole country was their home, or wherever 
Providence and the current of the day may waft 
them. And then the unpausing energy with which 
they pursue any enterprise in which they may 
embark ensures its speedy completion, if within 
the compass of their strength. It was not ever 


strated that this was the only method of ensuring thus. It took Virginians something more than a 
their ultimate safety. More probable it is that century to reach the foot of the nearest range of 


they would have clung to them until it was too 


mountains. When Gov. Spottswood and his com- 


late to have effectually codperated in the great |P@nions* in 1716, from the top of the Blue Ridge 
plan. Not that our fathers deliberately did evil looked down on the fair Valley of Virginia as yet 
that good might come. They then knew no bet- untrodden by the white man, he surveyed a good- 
ter way: but were permitted for a wise purpose ly land, one that would well repay the labours of 
to go on consuming their capital, while its pro- the husbandman ; and he probably thought that 
ductive powers were annually waning, until the | that other range of mountains which bounded his 
prospect of leaving their posterity to take a social visioh on the West would long serve as a barrier 
position lower than their own, or the hope of|* the advance of our pioneers. And yet from 
maintaining the standard of comfort to which that hour the spell was broken. The men were not 
they had been accustomed, if not of bettering wanting to go and occupy the inviting scene, and 
their condition, made the emigrant’s path too in- although their forward movement was often dis- 
viting to be resisted. Is it not as if the Great puted by the savages, they steadily maintained 
Master of us all had said to them in audible|*eir ground. The land soon flowed with milk 
tones,—“ Up and away: “White ts nob your abiding and honey, and has since een farther enriched 
place. Your work here is done and I have need |®24 ®dorned by art. It also embraced within its 
of you elsewhere. The West is all before you |S°°P® though unknown to the early visitors, those 
where to choose and Providence your guide. A healing waters, the later resort of pilgrims whom 
heavier task awaits you there, but your strength | ¥° have seen in annually increasing throngs wend- 
and means shall keep ratio with your burdens. ing their way thither in search of pleasure and 
An ample reward shall you find for all your toils of health. sal 

and at length a permanent home for yourselves It was not long, however, ere tidings reached 
and your children.” And the command has been them of a still broader and fairer valley lylng be- 
obeyed; at first by the discerning few, afterwards hind those Western hills, a land so lovely even in 
by the many when the dictates of interest and |S2Vage eyes that contending tribes who fought for 


duty were found to coincide. 


its possession had deluged it with their blood. 


The inventive genius of Americans since their The sons of those sires yielded to the attraction 
separate national existence, has shone forth with and were quickly followed by others from all quar- 
disting ished lustre. But however their ingenui- vere a oe me ve “ aie _ 
ty may have multiplied the means of abridging oe te ee ta 


labour and increasing comfort, or however prompt 


throughout its wide borders. Surely, it might be 


we may have been to avail ourselves of the sug- thought, the fortunate adventurers, who have 
gestions of others to the same end, there never| *The Knights of the Horse Shoe. 
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alighted on the Vale of Kentucky will be content 
here to take up their final rest, for perhaps the 
sun in his course shines on none so fair. But no: 
blest as it was with a richness well nigh fabulous, 
a fertility which no abuse has been able to ex- 
haust, many of their sons have proved birds of 
passage in their turn. Falling in with the tide 
which continued to flow from the farther East, 
they have passed over into Missouri, adown the 
Mississippi, and at length have overflowed into 
Texas, or planted their foot steps on the farthest 
shores of the Pacific. 

Here then is our answer to the lamentable out- 
ery which has been repeated until some of the 
timid or short-sighted among ourselves have been 
stunned into acquiescence, if not into belief. Has 
the labour of the slave, directed as it was by our 
fathers, converted our country into a wilderness ? 
But for that labour it would have remained the 
wilderness they found it. Have the men of the 
South wasted the heritage of Posterity? It was 
for Posterity that they laboured and with such 
signal success in rescuing from the grasp of Des- 
potism, a land which is destined to be the fitting 
home of Liberty. 

But of all the States, Virginia it is that has 
longest borne, and in largest measure, the brunt 
of this opprobrious charge. Often has she been 
compared to the thriftless prodigal, who having 
spent his store is compelled to abandon his pater- 
nal home and seek subsistence in a foreign clime. 
A juster type of her early conduct would be the 
Roman Daughter who fed her aged sire from her 
own bosom. In later days she has been the Pel- 
ican who has opened her breast and warmed her 
suffering offspring with her heart’s best blood; 
the affectionate Parent who has kept herself poor 
that her children might present a respectable ap- 
pearance in the world. She has lost and suffered 
much ; for her course has ever been one of self- 
sacrifice when it might have been that of self-ag- 
grandizement, She gave up an Empire to the 
Confederacy which she might have justly retain- 
ed. She cutoff the fairest part of her remaining 
territory at the instance of her daughter who 
wished “to set up for herself.”” When hailed as 
“the Mother of States,” it was by no unmeaning 
title, for where in all the West can we go without 
finding her children. Year after year have her 
sons gone out from her, each one carrying with 
him his labour, his skill and his capital, to secure 
and enrich other lands; but she gave them up 
cheerfully at the call of a Higher Power. While 
yet a Colony, her Eastern Domain, the Valley in- 
cluded, was already ensured to Posterity. She 
then seemed willing to postpone the settlement of 
her Trans-Alleghany possessions, that she might 
send her army of occupation to Kentucky, while 
other detachments have hastened to the assistance 





of South Carolina and Georgia in colonizing their 
own vacant territory or in completing their por- 
tion of the great general task imposed on the 
South Atlantic States. 


There was a time when her state if truly given 
would have presented some of the darker shades 
of the picture ; the fringes of her garment torn, 
the gloss worn from many a fold, but never dis- 
robed to nakedness; her aspect still hopeful and 
determined, toiling on, suffering much, but able 
and ready to endure yet more for those she loved. 
There was a time when, had the sons of those 
Western Pioneers returned to our Eastern Bor- 
der and traversed the scenes hallowed by the foot- 
steps of their sires and made classical by their 
deeds, they would have been saddened by the 
change. Some natural tears they might have 
dropt when they looked around and learned that 
the very traditions of a heroic race were fading 
there where they had arisen and flourished, or 
better preserved in the land of their adoption to 
which they have been transferred. But had the 
latent though true cause of the altered landscape 
been duly considered, they might have been re- 
assured. The past was inevitable, but the future 
had a better day in store. The general good was 
more than that of the Mother of States. It had 
cost her much, but it was worth all and more 
than she had paid. In her worst estate, enough 
was left for Republican plainness and simplicity. 
Sufficient of her sons adhered to her to secure the 
conquests previously made, and retrieve her sink- 
ing fortunes. 

And we rejoice to add that the wounds re- 
ceived by her in this prolonged warfare were su- 
perficial and not immedicable. The exhaustion 
was but partial, and having proceeded to a cer- 
tain point was arrested. Whatever the former 
despondency, we may now declare with confi- 
dence that very—very little of her soil has been 
injured past recovery. To restore the waste 
lands of any country has generally been a work 
of time—with all the assistance to be obtained 
from skill and capital. Of the second there was 
but little among us ; and so much of the third as 
we possessed was reserved for objects whose 
claims were then thought to be more urgent. But 
this at length was recognised as our great mate- 
rial interest and in the same proportion did it re- 
ceive the attention of our wisest and best pa- 
triots. Remedies for our most aggravated symp- 
toms were earnestly sought and have been dis- 
covered and applied with the most encouraging 
success. The process of regeneration having long 
since commenced has continued steadily to ad- 
vance, and as we hope, never more to recede. Ag- 
riculture is now an honorable and hononred, a 
profitable, nay, a scientific pursuit. In a few 
short years the traces of old wounds will have 
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been removed and the general face of the country 
made to smile as it never did before. And it is 
but justice to add that if slavery has verily been 
the cause of the former mischief, it has laboured 
with equal fidelity and diligence in its repair. 

With the revival in this department new life 
has been infused into every other interest. The 
tide of emigration from her borders has been 
measurably stayed and the sons of Virginia have 
learned that their first duty is owing to their 
mother. Our ancient cities and towns have been 
enlarged and embellished and new ones have 
arisen, the facilities of communication between 
those and the country have been liberally encour- 
aged, and the architecture of both town and coun- 
try has improved in a corresponding degree. The 
cause of education has not lagged behind. While 
Virginia is second to but one other State in the 
number of her colleges, the standard of instruc- 
tion in those of the highest grade and the num- 
ber of pupils to whom it is imparted both indi- 
cate the public appreciation of its importance. 
Our most distinguished jurists and statesmen had 
ever received their training at home; but to 
these may now be added our soldiers, physicians, 
clergy, professors and preceptors generally. And 
indications are not wanting that they have begun 
to recognise their obligation to add their quota to 
the rising literature and science of our country. 
In fine, as all the great plans and arrangements 
embraced in this general movement of society in 
Virginia and the South seem to contemplate per- 
manence as well as progression, we may hope 
that the ERA or PEACE has commenced throughout 
this grand division of the Union. 


If we have drawn out our particular line of 
argument at greater length and endeavoured to 
fortify it by a variety of illustrations, it was 
rather because of its novelty and that it seemed 
to require a fuller developement. It is not that 
we are unaware of the many considerations which 
have been so forcibly urged by others* in vindi- 


* The elaborate essays of President Dew and Chan- 
cellor Harper, the letters of Governor Hammond, and 
various papers by different writers in the Southern Re- 
view and other periodicals in this quarter, have done 
much to enlighten the public mind and to re-assure the 
men of the South. Of the ‘Socivlogy’ of Mr. Fitz- 
hugh the present writer cannot as yet speak from per- 
sonal knowledge. Several gentlemen of the North also, 
individuals of enlarged and liberal views—have come 
forward at the calls of Patriotism and justice and have 
dared to stem the tide of obloquy which fanatical preju- 
dice has long directed against their Southern brethren. 
We instance Mr. Paulding, of New York, and Mr. Camp- 
bell of Philadelphia who in his volume entitled ‘ Negro- 
mania’ has strongly presented the ethnological argu- 
ment and fortified it with a host of the highest scientific 
authorities. To these we may add the name of Dr. 
Adams of Boston, who has very recently had the mag- 
nanimity to renounce his cherished prejudice and recant 


cation of the South for her maintenance of this 
institution ; for in most of them we fully concur. 
Thus it had so often said that slavery was a sin 
in the eye of God, and those who should have 
known better and taught the people accordingly 
had so long assumed an apologetic or deprecatory 
tone, that many over-sensitive persons were 
frighted from their propriety and either renounced " 
their right to such property or fled from its neigh- 
borhood. More recently the sacred oracles have 
been carefully examined with reference to this 
very question and it has been demonstrated: that 
a just interpretation of their contents warrants no 
such inference.* Certain political enthusiasts, 
hurried away with the Gallic cry of “ Liberty, 
Equaity, and Fraternity,” and taking these words 
in their extremest literal sense, have carried out 
their principles in a similar manner. If such ca- 
ses are less frequent now, it is because a stern 
experience has shewn both the folly and cruelty 
of their course. 


Indeed ethnology and the unerring instincts of 
the white man had settled this question by anti- 
cipation. Two races so essentially different in 
character, intellect, habits, tastes, cannot occupy 
the same territory as equals. The inferior caste 
must be in suljection to the higher. And it is 
better for the former that itshould be so. While 
in slavery his condition will compare favorably 
with that of the least oppressed peasantry of Eu- 
rope, nay, with that of the operatives and other 
labourers of the Northern States. As a slave he 
is exempted from the peculiar burdens incident 
to a season of public war; and in time of peace 
he is for the most part well-fed, comfortably 
housed and clothed, employed in a regular though 
moderate work when in health and strength, and 
properly cared for in infancy, sickness and age. 
Public opinion, the law of the land, and the in- 
terest of the owner alike require this. Where it 
is otherwise the cases are exceptional and so 
prove the rule. Are the children of slaves sepa- 
rated from their parents? So are those of the 
wuites, and not more frequently im the one case 


his errors when convinced of them by actual observation 
and calm inquiry. 


* Dr. Fuller has done well, and Dr. Fletcher’s [of Lou- 
isiana] thorough examination of the Ethical and Scrip- 
tural questions was specially needed for the learned. 
But the Rev. Thornton Stringfellow of Virginia has also 
surveyed the subject from the same stand-point. With- 
in the brief compass of a tract and in a style adapted to 
all readers, he has presented an argument which we be- 
lieve to be irrefutable by the most ingenious. His work 
was necessarily critical in some degree. J3ut well and 
nobly has it been done, and for it he merits the thanks 
of the entire South. Why has it not been stereotyped 
and a copy placed in the hands of every man in the 
country who is willing to abide by the decisions of Holy 
Writ? 
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than the other. We have heard much of the hor- 
rors of the ‘middle passage’ since the attempts 
forcibly to suppress the African trade, and of the 
waste of human life by the oppressive exactions 
of English, French, Spanish and Portuguese 
masters of generations past; supposing there 
were no exaggeration in these statements, we are 
unscathed by them. During the time in which 
Africans were brought directly to these colonies 
and up to its close, the physical wants of the ne- 
groes were attended to in their transit, and as be- 
tween their former and latter condition the ex- 
change in almost every instance was for them a 
happy one. Throughout the entire white popu- 
lation of the South there is probably neither a 
kidnapper nor the descendant of a kidnapper. 
Can the men of the North say as mueh? The 
black population of the same region, all nume- 
rous as they are, are the descendants of perhaps 
not more than 2 or 300,000 native Africans.* 
Now although the forest fell before them and they 
raised new subjects of profitable commerce, their 
rapid and steady increase evinces the general hu- 
manity of their treatment, As compared with 
the Africans they have been toth civilized and 
christianized, and have progressed, as fast per- 
haps, if not as far, as the black race is capable 
of advancing. When the condition of the slave 
is eompared with that of the free-black in his vi- 
cinity, no eye-witness can fail to perceive the su- 
periority of the former. Yet such is the vis iner- 
tie—the incorrigible sloth of the man of either 
class, such his propensity to sensual gratification 
and to pilfering or illicit trade as the means of 
its indulgence, that their mutual contact is found 
to be injurious to both. In cities, where a more 
efficient police can be maintained and where un- 
til lately there was a constant demand for their 
services, the exceptions were numerous; but in 
the country the result has been wholly different. 

This is no conjectural statement nor is our con- 
clusion drawn from small number of instances. 
Very iany slaves have been manumitted by 
many masters at different times, singly and in 
large numbers.t The best slaves have been gen- 


*The writer has no exact statistics at hand, and 
writes from memory, but he supposes the larger number 
to be a liberal estimate. 


t That this kind of philanthropy and generosity had 
not been confined to the Northern States we knew ; that 
much had been done in this way at the South, though 
quietly and without ostentation, we have ever believed; 
but the following statement which lately appeared in one 
of the religious papers of this city, will probably take 
some of our readers as much by surprise as it did our- 
selves. The Rev. Dr. Stiles, of the Sourhern Aid Soci- 
ety, states that the people of the South have expended 
more to emancipate slaves than the religious commuuity 
\ in the whole country has for all the benevolent objects 
besides, The South has emancipated slaves at a cost 


erally selected as the subjects of experiment. 
While circumstances have been otherwise favour- 
able, neighbouring proprietors have been dis- 
posed to promote a happy issue. Butone event— 


failure, comparative or entire—has attended them 


all. Degeneracy appeared either immediately or 
in the next succeeding progeny. Idleness and 
vice, disease and want have sooner or later dogged 
the heels of the free-black throughout the South- 
ern States. However benevolent the intentions 
then of their former owners, experience has shown 
that what was designed as a boon has proved a 
curse to them and their posterity. So clearly is 
this so, that Legislatures have been compelled in 
self-defence to restrain the privilege of emancipa- 
tion except on condition of transporting the sub- 
jects beyond the borders of their respective 
States. 

It thus appears that those who advocate the ex- 
pediency of liberating these people with the priv- 
ilege of remaining in the same community, can 
take no encouragement from the past. To send 
them to the Free States or to Canada, is little or 
no better. They are there in a climate less adap- 
ted to their constitution and mode of life; are 
still in a state of hopeless social and political in- 
feriority ; are subjected in the battle of life to 
fierce competition with the whites, which becom- 
ing more intense with the increase of the latter, 
must end in the black man’s going to the wall ;— 
and when it shall have become necessary to trans- 
port them to another region—for to this complex- 
ion it must come at last—they will be at a greater 
distance from their ultimate place of destination. 
Indeed, if the view which we have here laboured 
to establish be correct, masters who are conside- 
rate in their humanity should not desire this priv- 
ilege. The isolated efforts of single individuals 
can do but little at best towards the removal of 
evil—if such it be. Their only effect may be to 
render those who remain more valuable. But he 
who liberates a slave—which in general is but 
another name for releasing him from all useful 
work,—retards the completion of the task assigned 
to his race, and thereby postpones any great na- 
tional or state effort for their removal from our 
soil. Such movement only can be efficient. It 
must moreover bevoluntary and cannot be has- 
tened by ignoring the settled principles of Politi- 
cal Economy and the laws of supply and demand. 
Better—far better it is for the black man and his 
posterity that he should continue in his present 
relation and bide his and their time. The in- 
cessant and partially successful efforts of their 
pseudo-friends to seduce them from their allegi- 
ance and promote their escape must exasperate 


and sacrifice to themselves of $125,000,000; while the 
contribution to all benevolent objects have not been more 
than one-fifth part of this amount. 
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their owners, increase their vigilance for the future 
and may occasion the withdrawal of many little 
privileges which the master would otherwise 
cheerfully accord to them. We know that there 
are a few political and religious enthusiasts in the 
extreme party at the North, who have sometimes 
talked of terminating it by violence. Any such 
attempt, whether by emissaries commissioned to 
incite them to rebellion, or by incendiary publi- 
cations, could only end in injury, if not in disas- 
ter to the slave. The South has heretofore found 
it easy to protect herself against all such futile 
efforts. Butshould they chance to be more suc- 
cessful in future, the first serious outbreak would 
lead—to a speedy settlement of the slave question; 
and thereafter, perchance, to the raising of others 
which it might not be so easy to solve. 


From the view which has now been taken of 
our condition and prospects, it appears that we 
have abundant reason to be thankful for the past, 
and a future full of hope, unless we wantonly sac- 
rifice our advantages and inflict a wound on our 
own prosperity. If we look abroad, what is the 
present state of that Great Cause which—as we 
verily believe—has remotely led to the occupation 
and improvement of these wilds? We find that 
the commercial sceptre, which Portugal and Spain 
won from Italy, has long since passed, first to Hol- 
land and then to England,—both Protestant na- 
tions and measurably free. We see the connex- 
ion between Portugal and her great colonies in 
India and America, wholly severed and that once 
gallant people sunk in paralysis and well-nigh 
“perishing in their own corruption.” “ A day 
of fearful retribution has also come over the once 
proud monarchy of Spain.” She has been suc- 
cessively stripped of her conquests in the Nether- 
lands, France, Italy, Northern Africa, of her col- 
onies in the West Indies, (Cuba only excepted,) 
and on this Continent, and the whole Peninsula 
reduced to a state of weakness and insignificance 
which has rendered her contemptible in the eyes 
of those who once trembled at her frown. The 
Papal Church, in France and several States of 
Germany, has been made to disgorge much of her 
iniquitous gains and it now holds the rest at the 
good pleasure of the State of which she is an hum- 
ble dependent. While we write the world has 
been astonished at learning that the same process 
is going on even in Spain and Italy! Nay the 
very Pope himself has within these few years 
been compelled to fly from the seat of his power, 
and his throne, at the present hour and for years 
past, has only been sustained by foreign bayonets, 
We see the Governments of Europe generally stag- 
gering under a load of debt,—debt contracted in 
the vain endeavor to stifle the rising spirit of 
freedom among the people. We say, in vain, for 
the people are still sullen and discontented with 


their condition, and ever and anon we have seen 
upheavings of the masses in efforts to throw off 
their intolerable burdens ;—efforts, we believe, to 
be again and again renewed, until they have suc- 
ceeded in recovering the most essential part of 
that which they have lost,—the rest to follow in 
due order as they shew themselves worthy of its 
enjoyment. 

For, the Phenomenon of a nation in this Wes- 
tern world, great, peaceful, prosperous and free, 
must be viewed with an ever-increasing interest. 
Such a people is like a city set on a hill that can- 
not be hid. The spectacle must beget a feeling 
of emulation, a desire to follow so successful an 
example as far as the circumstances of older com- 
munities will permit. The least result for which 
we venture to hope is, that a new spirit-may ani- 
mate their governments until the most glaring 
abuses and heaviest burdens shall have been re- 
moved and only such retained as are incident to 
human nature in its present fallen state. 

But in contrasting our happier lot with that of 
nations that are still rode by kings and nobles and 
priests with their standing armies of soldiery or 
police—all of whom have forgotten their mission 
or have failed to fulfil it—let us not forget those 
by whose agency our blessings were procured. 
Neither should we omit to repel the malicious as- 
saults of those who would depreciate their charac- 
ter and labours, but rather let us continue to fal- 
sify their predictions as heretofore. Well do we 
remember the taunts of the foreign journals which 
so long traded in defamation of us and our insti- 
tutions, taunts in which the spleen was even more 
visible than the wit. Who reads an American 
book? once asked the Edinburg Review. ‘‘ What 
have we to learn about Government,” said Black- 
wood, “from a people who have done nothing 
but chop down forests for centuries?” ‘A nation 
of bores,” says Transcendental Carlyle. The first 
question has been long since answered. For the 
second—the down-trodden people of Europe are 
like in time to learn from our example a lesson 
which may be less palatable to their rulers and 
blind guides than profitable to themselves. And 
not improbable it is that these bores may continue 
to torture them in future rather worse than in the 
past. The task in which our fathers engaged 
was to outward appearances humble, but neces- 
sary; attended with no eclat, but encountered 
with a dutiful and persistent spirit. And well for 
us that it was so; that they were willing to make 
haste slowly and not to anticipate the duties of an 
after age. Well for us, that they “ put their ped- 
igree—such as it was—in their pockets and were 
content to be plain folk ;” that their talk was of 
bullocks and swine; that they plied the axe, the 
hoe and the harrow; that they planted tobacco, 





sowed rice, and more recently grew cotton and 
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the rest. These were the deep and strong foun- 
dations which they laid and we have entered into 
their labours. Nor, as the sequel has proved, was 
this all that they did or learnt. Zhey stooped but 
to conquer. All honour then to the original 
‘“log-rollers,” whatever we may think of their 
political successors in our day. In one sense we 
have all been pioneers. But we, the heirs and 
successors of those who tamed the wilderness, 
have reached a position from which we can look 
back on the whole course of our history, to mark 
the tendency of their useful and meritorious la- 
bours, and forward to the duties which lie before 
us, for the consummation of which the toil of 
other generations will be required. 


In approaching the conclusion of our present 
inquiry, we come finally to consider what some 
will regard as its most interesting phase, the 
future of slavery and probable destiny of this 
race. In our anxiety to justify the past we find 
that we have already been betrayed into a length 
of dissertation which must have taxed the patience 
of our readers; We must therefore content our- 
selves with a sketch of our views on this head and 
of the reasons which have led to our conclusion ; 
reserving a more detaiied exposition for a future 
occasion and perhaps for other hands. Our out- 
line however, shall be sufficiently distinct to ena- 
ble the reader to supply the missing traits of the 
picture when he shall have once apprehended our 
purpose. 

It was intimated in the beginning, that while 
contemplating the future of slavery, we do not 
now indulge in the fearful forebodings by which 
others are oppressed, but that we felt at liberty 
to cherish more hopeful views as being both pos- 
sible and legitimate. Its unfavorable effects on 
the soil and physical aspect of our country, we 
have seen, are neither necessary nor permanent, 
only incidental to the earlier stages of its em- 
ployment ; and that slavery can be used to heal 
the wounds itself has inflicted. What then? and 
is it therefore to be perpetuated, or continued for 
an indefinite future? If this were desirable it is 
not possible. 


One of the effects of American slavery has 
been, to place its subjects generally in circum- 
stances of so much comfort and so to narrow for 
them the path of duty, that the providing for the 
maintenance of their offspring occasions them no 
uneasiness of mind, this being the care of the 
master alone, The moral and prudential consid- 
erations which so frequently prevent the white 
man from incurring the responsibilities of a fam- 
ily do not operate with them. Yielding then to 
their natural instincts their increase has been 
greater than that of the whites; and of this aug- 
mentation of number there is no preventive which 


people. As yet and for a long time to come our 
own country may furnish sufficient useful and pro- 
fitable employment for this increase. But to this 
of course there must be a limit, and if no vent for 
this surplus be found, the relation which has here- 
tofore been fruitful in benefits to both parties will 
become an unmitigated curse. The alternatives 
then to be presented must be obvious to the slight- 
est reflection. This vent must be perpetual, so as 
to keep pace with the increase, or the entire race 
must be extirpated, or the field must be surren- 
dered to them by the whites; or the slaves must 
be peaceably removed when their work is done. 


But one ¢f these courses can be conceived of as 
at all admissible. Who would embark his all 
and for life in a vessel so unseaworthy as to re- 
quire a perpetual plying of pumps to prevent 
submersion? Who would take up his residence 
on the sides of a pregnant volcano whose explo- 
sion at an hour ‘unforeseen must desolate the 
whole surrounding region, covering it with ashes 
and lava? But can the time ever arrive when all 
the white families of the South shall be prepared 
to abandon without a straggle the homes endeared 
to them by so many considerations? In our 
hearts we cannot believe it. We are not willing 
that a problem which has engaged the anxious 
deliberations of so many patriot statesmen, the 
hopes of the philanthropist, and the prayers of a 
christian nation, shall be abandoned as insoluble. 
Providence, we are persuaded, intends better 
things for us and will yet open the way and pro- 
vide the means. Sooner or later however, the 
difficuity must be met and grappled with. And 
better for us it is, and for them that our plans 
should be early formed and determined on and 
timely provision made for all its probable exigen- 
ces. 


And can so large a number of persons as the 
blacks who wili then cover this region be removed 
from our midst without convulsion and disaster ? 
Will notthe mass be too unwieldy for our strength? 
The removal of it entire—as we shall presently 
see—will not be necessary. But if it were, we 
are not prepared to say what would be impossible 
to the abilities of the future. Many an enter- 
prise once thought visionary has proved to be en- 
tirely feasible with the improved appliances of the 
present day, and may be still more facilitated by 
those to be added in coming generations. 

History records for our encouragement many 
migrations of entire races and displacements of 
nations. We cannot now pause to describe at 
length the successive inundations which, on the 
old continent, have flowed from the far East to 
the West; or from the ‘populous North’ to the 
fertile and attractive plains of the South: To 
one who is versed in the annals of the Old World 





can be conscientiously employed by a christian 
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moving panoramas. The very names of Tartars 
and Mongols, of Huns and Avars, of Turks, Sar- 
acens and Moors, of Gauls, Cimbri and Teutons, 
Goths, Vandals and Franks, of Saxons, Danes and 
North-men, may shew us something of what is 
possible when whole nations are animated by the 
same spirit, possessed with a fixed idea, and 
moved as it were by a single impulse. These 
grand processions which have shaken the solid 
earth, presenting an aspect almost wholly mili- 
tary, are however, less germane to our purpose 
than certain less noisy though not less significant 
events of our own times, albeit these latter were 
more voluntary and less organised in appearance. 
Look to the clearing of the Scottish Highlands, 
to the recent Irish Exodus, to the multitudes of 
immigrants to this country from the British Isles, 
from Germany and France. Look to Australia, 
to Texas, California, Wisconsin, Iowa, nations as 
it were born ina day; and surely all doubt of 
the possibility of our task must vanish, especially 
when we consider that the millions who have so 
lately changed their places of abode have done so 
without cost to their respective governments. 


But our aspirations are not to be limited by 
these as precedents. There are favorable circum- 
stances in our own case which make it one sui 
generis. 

And first, it is an encouraging fact that slavery 
has ceased in several of the Northern States 
where it formerly existed, and has also been ex- 
cluded by law from those of the North West and 
the Territories on our Pacific shore. That it has 
been steadily drifting from North to South we 
likewise know, and that this has been occasioned 
by Laws of Trade as inevitable in their operation 
as those of Nature herself. Tobacco was more 
profitable than the products of the North as 
raised by this kind of labour, and Virginia in 
consequence has received a large accession of 
slaves from that quarter. Cotton in this respect 
has at length taken precedence of Tobacco, and 
accordingly multitudes of slaves—with or with- 
out their masters—have been transferred from 
Virginia and North Carolina to the South West. 
The fresh and richer lands of Alabama, Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana would better repay their la- 
bour and have therefore attracted many from 
South Carolina and Georgia. Sugar as well as 
Cotton, it was discovered, could be grown in 
parts of Louisiana and Texas, and they in their 
turn have made heavy drafts on the Slavery of 
States farther North and East. The agriculture 
of Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee is annually 
assuming a character which will render the 
amount of slave labour required for its purposes 
less and less. Indeed we have heard it surmised, 
that but for the impolitic interference of others 
in our municipal concerns, each of those States 





would ere this have taken incipient steps towards 
a prospective emancipation ; so that another gen- 
eration might have seen the Roanoke and the 
Cumberland Mountains as the Northern bounda- 
ry of this Institution instead of the Potomac and 
the Ohio as now. However, that may be, the 
general tendency of things cannot be mistaken 
and the steady operation of causes now in action 
must result in their gathering in still greater num- 
bers on the Northern and Western shores of the 
Gulf of Mexico. 


But if in this we should be mistaken, when the 
proper time arrives, they will still be within con- 
venient reach of the coast. Such of our rivers 
emptying into the Atlantic and the Gulf, inclu- 
ding the Mississippi and its branches, as are nay- 
igable by steam, already afford to large districts 
the facilities required. And these together with 
the Rail-Roads in operation or projected will, 
within a few years, place every colored man in 
the land within three days journey of some port 
of embarkation, and at a moderate cost. When 
we reflect that the transfer of slaves to our South 
West was for many years conducted by caravan 
and encampment, on foot and often athwart the 
course of the larger streams—a method tardy, 
laborious, fatiguing and expensive, which yet did 
not arrest the movement—it will at once appear 
that a great obstruction has been removed from 
our future path. 

And whither shall they go when they are once 
at sea? Shall they turn their prows towards their 
Father-Land? In Africa we doubt not there is 
ample space for them all without crowding those 
who are already there, if all would do their duty 
aud cultivate Peace; a climate which limits their 
natural wants, and a soil that under proper cul- 
ture would leave nothing to be desired. But who 
will ensure their continuance in the habits of or- 
der, industry and loyalty acquired under the do- 
minion and guidance of the white man? The ex- 
periments in Hayti, Jamaica, Guiana, do not war- 
rant the belief that the biack man is yet prepared 
for self-government ; and the climate of Africa so 
well adapted to his constitution is fatal to that of 
the white man. So far as now appears indeed, 
the entire region is spell-bound as against the 
latter. If Africa then is ever to be civilized it 
must be by her own sons, and these must first 
have been trained in other lands, with which they 
shall continue to maintain relations of intercourse, 
or under other auspices than are now apparent to 
a stranger who visits her shores. 

Long then may Lizerra flourish as the home 
and refuge of the best of the free-blacks of Amer- 
ica, and the asylum of others to be hereafter lib- 
erated as the reward of faithful service or on any 
other just consideration. Long may she serve as 





the model and examplar to surrounding tribes, 
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exciting them to emulation by the contrast of 
their own wretched condition with that of men 
of their own colour who were trained for Free- 
dom by having learned obedience to law and or- 
der under American masters. Ardently do we 
desire that she may assist in arresting the mani- 
fold evils by which those shores have been so long 
desolated, and become a fountain of light and 
civilization and Christianity to all that darkened 
coast. More than this we do not now expect. 
There was a time when we anticipated more ; but 
a sober sense of things has taught us to limit our 
hopes. Long have we watched this experiment, 
which seemed to promise all the more fairly that 
we wished it entire success. But more than once 
has it been nearly overwhelmed by the too rapid 
influx of subjects but ill-fitted to meet the duties 
of their new position. It is with reluctance that 
we have come to the conclusion, that were a tithe 
of the increase of the slaves of the United States, 
in their present average mental and moral condi- 
tion, discharged on Liberia, a speedy return to 
barbarism would be the inevitable result. Such 
a consummation might be stayed by the substitu- 
tion of a despotism for their present form of gov- 
ernment. But unless the colony were adopted by 
our Confederacy and subjected to a regimen with 
almost discretionary powers. they might refuse all 
farther accession to their numbers from this quar- 
ter. While therefore we shall be duly thankful 
for any assistance which may be afforded by this 
or any other locality on that Continent, we must 
look for permanent relief in another direction. 


It is a law of Ethnology, and as such a law of 
Nature which is but another name for an ordi- 
nance of God, that TO THE DARK RACES OF MEN BE- 
LONG THE TROPICAL REGIONS OF THE EARTH. ‘The 
Caucasian may over-run them with his arms, may 
subject their inhabitants for a time to his sway, 
may use them for his purposes, but for carrying 
out those purposes they are indispensable. There 
will they ever be found. Sedent, sedebuntque in 
ceternum, The invader may make a solitude and 
call it peace. Effete races may be extinguished 
or fade away before the advance of more vigorous 
tribes ; but the stamp of colour in deeper or les- 
sening shades is on those who return to occupy 
the vacant scene, and remains indelible. We 
have heard it said that no European, whatever 
his previous opinions or however energetic his 
temperament, could reside five years in British 
India without yielding his assent to two positions. 
First, that a tropic sun will enervate the stoutest 
white man and indispose him for the labours of 
the field ; and secondly, that Democratic equality 
for all men without distinction is simply impossi- 
ble. If our general proposition be well founded, 
it is true now, whatever it may become five hun- 





dred or a thousand years hence in the general 
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progress of human nature. It is true not only of 
Africa and Asia, but also of America.—What 
then? 

In the course of our present essay we have 
often had occasion to refer to our Great Westera 
Valley, traversed from North to South by a sin- 
gle river, whose waters in their course visit shores 
ever of marvellous fertility, but whose products 
vary in appearance or are distinguished in kind 
with their nearness to the sun. That this region 
was essential to our strength and respectability 
as a nation—how it has been acquired and settled, 
and the consequences of its possession—these 
things have been the burden of our diseourse. 
But there is in another part of this Continent 
another Valley, more uniform in climate—of 
equal, perhaps wider extent—of stupendous fer- 
tility, its system of navigable streams without a 
parallel on earth. Tue Vatiey or tHe Amazon 
is capable of maintaining its hundreds of mil- 
lions! But are they there? a few scattered and 
dwindling tribes of natives, a few roaming bands 
of gauchos, a few groups of planters, shepherds, 
herdsmen and miners here and there dot its broad 
surface, and the wilderness darkened with forests 
or covered with the rank grass of the Pampas. 
The shores of the great river become more eleva- 
ted as we ascend from its mouth to its sources, 
and along its banks and those of many of its afflu- 
ents salubrious sites are not unfrequent. Thrice 
in the year will the land yield its increase. Here 
may the tobacco, the rice, the cotton and sugar of 
a more temperate clime be raised in all perfec- 
tion and in abundance sufficient for the supply of 
the world. To these the fruits and spices of 
Arabia, Persia, India, China and the Isles of the 
Pacific may all be added at pleasure. Nought is 
wanting but labour directed by science and skill 
and pursued with energy and perseverance.* But 
are these like to be furnished by its present 
owners ? 

This vast expanse, we had almost said, this 
void immense, was for three centuries a nominal 
dependency of Portugal, one of the smallest and 
now among the feeblest of European Powers, 
which could not settle it herself, and jealously 
closed the door of entrance against all other na- 
tions. It is now a part of an Empire which has 
dropt from the parent stem, whose seat is on the 
coast far to the South, and whose population is 
gathered for the most part around her metropolis 
or on her Southern border. Yet still is the same 
exclusive policy observed. Unless the Spanish 
and Portuguese stocks on that part of the Conti- 


* The invaluable generalizations of Lieut. Maury, and 
the still more recent explorations of Messrs. Herndon & 
Gibbon under the auspices of the Federal Government 
have but confirmed the impressions derived from our pre- 
vious researches; and we had endeavoured to avail our- 
selves of all accessible sources of information. 
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nent can be rejuvenated, and in a shorter time 
than was ever before known under the like cir- 
cumstances, the probability is that this field will 
lie barren for generations tocome. Is it not as if 
both the field and the task had been reserved for 
our Anglo-American race with their auxiliaries, 
who alone in unison can supply the qualities re- 
quired ? 


Were it undertaken in earnest, we cannot doubt 
that it would be possible to a people that has ac- 
complished yet greater things. Hitherto when 
the will has been determined, they have shown a 
fertility of resource which has ever supplied the 
requisite means, a strength which rose with the 
occasion, a persistent energy which no obstacle 
could thwart, and their whole previous labours 
have been an unconscious preparation for this en- 
terprise yet to come. Give us but a few thousand 
square miles of this territory which now lies use- 
less for our experiment, and its feasibility we 
doubt not would soon be placed beyond a perad- 
venture. Be it covered with a forest ever so 
dense and heavy, a score or two of steam saw- 
mills would quickly prepare it for cultivation, the 
growth once severed would in its new form more 
than repay the charge of its removal, and the 
more frequent tributes of the soil would so en- 
hance the profits of the planter that others of 
those he had left behind would hasten to the 
scene and share in his advantages. 


We are not so sanguine, however, as to suppose 
that it could be achieved by the black man alone, 
or by either without the assistance of the other. 
Yet a little longer must the former remain under 
the pupilage and guidance of his ancient leaders, 
and the future is plain before them both. <A few 
days journey will have brought these from the 
farthest interior to our coast; a few days sail 
would take them to the mouth of the Amazon, 
from whence they might quickly ascend to the 
scene of their labours. Let the young, the vigo- 
rous and healthy of both sexes, the source of fu- 
ture increase, be the sole adventurers selected for 
this expedition, and the others left to finish their 
days in the land of their birth and sojourn. The 
effect of such abstraction on the relative numbers 
of the two races would be quickly perceived, and 
the timid and the desponding encouraged ina 
proportionate degree. 


We pretend not to say when this process will 
be commenced ; but it may be much earlier than 
any now suppose. Should some one—any one of 
the greater slaves States provide by law for the 
manumission at maturity of all born after a cer- 
tain period and remaining in her limits, that State 
would within twenty years thereafter be in effect 
clear of slavery, its example to be successively 
and voluntarily followed by others under the stim- 





ulus of interest alone. Let it be once begun and 
its completion will only be a question of time. 

But that land is the property of Brazil; and 
shall we attempt to seize it by the law of the 
strongest? or shall we go about to pick a quarrel 
with her that we may try conclusions for its pos- 
session? This would be in full conformity to 
European custom ; but we prefer another method 
of proceeding,—one which better accords with 
our national habits and sense of propriety. The 
larger portion of our present area, as we have 
seen, was added by purchase or peaceable annexa- 
tion; and so scrupulous have we been in adhering 
to the mode, that on a memorable occasion, when 
conquest had given us a rich territory, we re- 
turned the greater and better part and paid a 
liberal price for what was retained. 

But in all seriousness, this is a cause in which 
the happiness of future and unnumbered millions 
is involved, and as such it is too important, too v 
sacred, too dependent for its success on the favour 
of Him who is the Great Patron of all Right, for 
its friends to permit it to be stained with the least 
appearance of injustice. And here we may add, 
that should Cuba ever pass from the possession 
of Spain, however desirable it may be for us to 
own it on other grounds, we want it not for this 
purpose—no, not even as a stepping-stone.* Bet- 
ter is it to proceed directly and at once to the 
place of our destination, seeing that our purposes 
are honourable and just, and we want no plausi- 
ble pretext to cover an aggressive spirit. 

Here then is an object worthy the ambition of 
the proudest statesman, or the efforts of the most 
self-denying patriot. He who shall, by friendly 
negotiation, and for a fair equivalent, secure the 
transfer of the territory desired, will place his — 
name beside that of the Father of his country, for 
he will have been its second Saviour. Here is a 
scheme of benevolence sufficiently comprehensive 
to absorb all the philanthropic feeling of the 
North, in comparison with which the settlement 
of Kansas, or Nebraska, or any other question 
which now divides us, sinks to utter nothingness. 
A truce then with our bickerings, and let us once 
more approach each other in a fraternal spirit. 
If our brethren of the North are sincere in the 
belief that this is the great national blight and 
evil, and in their professions of anxiety as to its 
future, they will cease useless reproaches and 
consent to unite their councils and efforts with 
ours in maturing and initiating the only plan 
which now promises relief. Nay, it would be but 


* That would be an odd ‘ back-door to slavery,’ which 
led to an enclosure already filled with it! The assist 
ance of the black man may yet be required somewhere 
in Central America, in opening a navigable highway be- 
tween the tro oceans, Or for other purposes; but for 
these a detachment would be sufficie nt, and their stay but 
temporary. 
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the discharge of an ancient debt. New England 
did much to bring slavery here ; she may do more 
to carry it away. 

This is, moreover, the common cause and inte- 
rest of the Christian world, the cause of progress, 
the cause and the guarantee of peace—for peace 
is essential to its execution. And what conceiv- 
able apology could any European power have for 
interference to its prejudice? It would ensure 
a supply and in greater abundance of the same 
products they now draw from thence and which 
are essential to the maintainance of their comfort 
and industry. England and France have, more- 
over, declared their hostility to the African Slave 
Trade, and have been at great expense in fruitless 
efforts to arrest it. Here—we speak as to wise 
men—here is the only effectual method of swppress- 
ing it finally and forever; and shall they not rather 
countenance than oppose so humane and just a 
movement. And then surely those states have 
enough to do at home, even if the present war 
should be brought to an early and favourable con- 
clusion. The Eastern question is now opened in 
earnest, and Europe must now begin to react on 
Asia. Mahometanism and Paganism are dying 
apace. To infuse new moral, intellectual and 
social life into the torpid and semi-barbarous pop- 
ulations of Northern Africa, and the farther East, 
to re-occupy the realms which in those ancient 
seats of Christianity, have dried up to deserts, 
will farnish occupation for centuries to come. 

But let the black tide once take a southern di- 
rection from these shores, and we doubt not it 
will find a reservoir sufficient to hold all its waters 
until the fountain is exhausted. This, then, so 
far as America is concerned, will have been the 
Euthanasia of Slavery. Here will the pilgrimage 
of the black man be ended, and here, at length, 
will he find his home and a reward for the toils 
of his race, for he is destined to be the true heir 
of El Dorado at last. His apprenticeship under 
the Caucasian may be continued for a few decades 
longer; but the latter, who can only be a so- 
journer in such a clime, must finally retire to the 
surrounding more temperate regions, or return 
to his ancient home in these United States. 
And if perchance the probation of the negro must 
be farther lengthened out, before he can be raised 
to a level with the duties of the parent, the man, 
the citizen, he may then be left in charge of a 
dynasty more nearly approaching his own in 
colour and temperament, but of an order of abili- 
ty superior to his own; and to them can the wis- 
dom required for their functions be imparted 
according to their needs. 


There remain then to our apprehension, but 
one serious doubt for solution, and one principal 
question in connexion with this momentous sub- 
ject. Can the lands of the South be cultivated 





without the labour of the slave? and should that 
which we now have be withdrawn, from whence 
shall we obtain a new supply? And these also 
have been duly considered, nor has the inquiry 
resulted in discouragement. 


It may not be improper to state for the benefit 
of distant readers what is well known here, that 
although agriculture has from the first been the 
chief and almost sole rural occupation, the white 
population of the South as elsewhere, was divisible 
into two classes; an order of proprietors who 
owned the larger and more valuable estates, 
which were cultivated by slaves, and a much 
more numerous class who owned few or none and 
derived their support in part or wholly from the 
labour of their own hands in the field or the’ 
workshop. Some of these were engaged in the 
direction of slave-labour as overseers, others 
again as mechanics, or in various modes contri- 
buted indirectly to the same interest. Scarcelya 
man of either caste but would have smiled had 
a stranger inquired whether he was afraid or un- 
able to endure the toils of the field when neces- 
sity required. Experience then has already de- 
cided the question. 

But if it had not, there is nothing in the char- 
acter of the climate or physical conformation of 
the country which would have rendered it impro- 
bable in the abstract. The temperature of our 
lowest and most Southern district is not more un- 
favorable to activity than that of Spain, Italy, 
Greece, Asia Minor—and the Isles of the Medi- 
terranean, all of which are cultivated by men of 
the Caucasian race. Much of the Territory lying 
within the boundary of the more Northern slave 
States is raised far above the level of the sea and 
has even been thought too cold for the most profi- 
table employment of slave labour. This is true’ 
of all Western Maryland and of Virginia as far 
east as the head of the tide—of the corresponding 
parts of North Carolina and Tennessee, and of 
all Kentucky and Missouri. And the same Al- 
mighty hand that drew out the lofty range of the 
Alleghanies with its parallel ridges still farther 
to the South, also elevated the plateau at their 
feet so as to attemper the rays of the sun and at- 
tenuate the air. The more Northern parts of 
South Carolina and Georgia, Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi fall within this law, and the otherwise op- 
pressive atmosphere of our coast throughout its 
entire circuit is qualified by the sea-breeze. 


The negro at first was called in as an auxiliary, 
not as an entire and perpetual substitute. His 
more appropriate task, the preliminary work of 
clearing, in the older States is well-nigh done and 
will shortly have been sufficiently advanced in all 
the others. Should his assistance be withdrawn, 
the products peculiar to the South would be 
reared in lessening quantities ; but in proportion 
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to their diminution here would be their increase 
elsewhere. And then our systems of husbandry 
would be modified to suit the habits of the white 
man and perhaps not the less profitably on that 
account. That he is competent to the duties of 
the herdman and the shepherd will hardly be de- 
nied. But in other departments the axe and the 
hoe are giving place to the plough and the har- 
row, and improved implements in all their kinds 
have rendered the work of the husbandman less 
onerous and more efficient. The preparation for 
growing our Indian corn and the various cereals 
is effected in Autumn, Winter, or Spring, when 
the air is mild or bracing—and almost wholly by 
the labour of animals. The harvest of the latter 
may be secured by machinery, and by machinery 
are they all prepared for the use of man and 
beast. The tax on the strength of man and his 
powers of endurance has thus been constantly 
lessening. But if along the Southern coast and 
during the sultry season, the air should prove too 
oppressive for continuous effort, there are other 
expedients in reserve. The hours of labour may 
be altered or abridged ; the noon-tide heat, as in 
Spain, may be avoided by the interposition of the 
siesta ; our present products may be changed for 
others or both receive a share of our toil. Why 
may we not hope to see vineyards and oliveyards 
multiplied in our borders, or the silk of Italy and 
France and the various fruits of the East enhan- 
cing our comfort or adding to our stores of wealth. 


An impression has prevailed throughout the 
North that the tendency of slavery is to make la- 
bour disreputable with the white man of the 
South. But it is a vulgar error to suppose that 
this is one of its necessary incidents. He is 
averse to labour with the slave, because;he would 
not descend to his level even in appearance. But 
where duty requires or profit invites he is not un- 
willing to engage in labours the same in kind and 
with his fellows. That those should refrain 
whose previous habits have unfitted them for 
manual toil or whose circumstances render it un- 
necessary, is not unnatural. But the nature of 
our institutions render any man’s posperity liable 
to this contingency, whatever may be his own 
better fortune. If the fathers have been subjec- 
ted to the necessity the sons can and will yield 
to the same when required. And the abstraction 
of slave labour need not be so sudden as to pro- 
duce an immediate and violent change in all our 
habits and plans, but time will be allowed to fit 
ourselves for the duties of our new position. 
They would probably be retained for the services 
of the household long after they had been with- 
drawn from the field, but here also in lesser num- 
bers ; as the occupation of some of them would 
be gone with the departure of their brethren, and 
the presence of others would be substituted by 





the thousand conveniences which modern ingenu- 
ity has offered as a tribute to domestic economy. 
As the black wave receded to the South, the chasm 
would probably be filled by a wave of another’ 
colour from the North or from other lands. Our 
milder climate and other advantages might pro- 
mise us so much. Or if in this we should be dis- 
appointed we have yet another resource. The 
best lands in the South, as already observed, have 
heretofore been cultivated by the labour of slaves. 
These might be subdivided and brought under a 
system of tenantry—the new holders to-come 
from that more numerous class of citizens to 
which we adverted above. When invited to 
leave the scenes of their former labours, the su- 
perior attractions of their new homes would be a 
compensating advantage. And according to our 
American rate of increase we are warranted in 
the belief that the spring of population would 
soon fill its channels, and that in the second gen- 
eration it would flow back and re-occupy the seats 
it had temporarily abandoned. 

And such are a few of the many reasons that 
might be adduced to show that when the people 
of the South shail have been convinced that it is 
proper or expedient to substitute the labour they 
have so long employed for that which obtains in 
other parts of our common country, there is noth- 
ing in the character of our climate, or soil, or 
habits, or state of society, or political institutions, 
to forbid their entering on the task in earnest, and 
in the hope of prosecuting it to a successful issue. 

The germ of this exotic was planted by the side 
of our own more stately stock at a time when we 
could not prevent it if we would, and has grown 
to a formidable height—but not as we hope—be- 
yond our power of control. Though not orna- 
mental we have contrived to make it useful; and 
it now rests with us to say whether this ‘ parasite’, 
as it has been aptly termed, shall strangle the 
trunk about which it has twined itself, or be root- 
ed up and transplanted in a more congenial soil. 





THE OAK. 


The tall Oak, towering to the skies, 
The fury of the wind defies, 

From age to age, in virtue strong, 
Inured to stand, and suffer wrong. 


O’erwhelm’d at length upon the plain, 

It puts forth wings, and sweeps the main ; 

The self-same foe undaunted braves, 

And fights the wind upon the waves. 
MonTGoMERY. 
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TO MEETA. 


I see the tears that slowly steal 

Beneath the hand that shades thy face, 
I see thee struggle to conceal 

All token of the keen disgrace 
That others, not thyself, impose, 

Making thee in lone sadness trace 

A weary way. when every place 
Should yield thee gladness and repose. 


On thee, life’s morning dawned in gloom, 
And lowering cloudlets then foretold 
What now but seems thy fatal doom, 
Sorrow, and pain, and love grown cold, 
While in thy heart still firmly dwell 
Gentle affections, Honor, Truth, 
And all the charms that graced thy youth 
Still in thy bosom proudly swell, 


But ah! thy features still reveal 
The placid strength of self control, 
Nor pain, nor grief, nor stern appeal 
Can shake the firmness of thy soul, 
Nor blanch thy cheek, nor cloud thy brow, 
Nor press from out thy lips one sigh 
To tell thy foes what agony 
Is wrestling with thy spirit now. 


Be ever thus howe’er forlorn! 
Still fix on High thy steadfast gaze, 
Trample in calm but noble scorn 
On Human blame or Human praise. 
Then, be thy path with lightning riven 
Or hateful pitfalls crowd thy way, 
Still meekly trust and silent pray 
Thy Father God, who art in Heaven. 


A. Ba Cc. 
Richmond, October, 1855. 





ACROSS THE DESERT. 


Long ago we started, 
Pilgrims o’er the sand, 

Dauntless, Titan-hearted, 
To seek the Aidenn land. 


Many days the marches 
Sped like dreams away, 

’Neath the mirage arches, 
The desert blooming lay. 


Ever when the sunbeams 
Shot the fiercest down, 

O’er the fiery sandbeams, 

The mirage brightest shone. 





Countless were the treasures 
Stor’d with tireless hand, 
Stor’d for glories, pleasures, 

To grace the Aidenn land. 


Many days the marches 
Sped like dreams away, 

*Neath the mirage arches, 
The desert blooming lay. 


Song—but still no Aidenn, 
O’er the plain arose, 
Pilgrims sorrow-laden 
Lay down in death’s repose. 


Marches stay’d—the vision 
Like the day star fell— 

Naught, that land Elysian, 
But Hope’s illuding spell. 


And we stood, all laden 
With life’s noble spoil, 
Cheer in that high Aidenn, 
But not in desert toil. 


Mute and sternly beating, 
Stray’d our hearts beside 

Rivers deep and fleeting, 
That sought the ocean tide ; 


Gentle blossoms pressing 
Summer’s fiery path, 
Onward to the blessing, 
That waiting Autumn hath ; 


Winds with rapid pinions, 
Ever sweeping on 

Toward the bright dominions, 
Where reigns the golden sun. 


Till this larger heaven 
Bends above us here, 

From whose light are driven 
The mists of Faith and Fear. 


Seeing all things clearly, 
Hoping, fearing none, 

Living, acting cheerly, 
As lives the mighty sun. 


Here is Youth Eternal! 
Time and Self are naught, 
Life forever vernal, 
In the great World-Plan wrought! 


Night and twilight hoary, 
Faith and Hope may cheer, 
Till they die, the glory 
Of noon shall not appear. 
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Wordsworth’s Portraiture of Woman. 


It has been said that “flattery is the key 
to all hearts.’’ If this is true, poets should 
have ready access to the heart of woman. 
She has been the theme of song in all coun- 
tries possessing a written language and a 
literature. In the days of Grecian and Ro- 
man prosperity she had little social influ- 
ence, and in the poetry of those times she 
is never the subject of adulation. She must 
however bear some part in the action of life, 
and Helen of Troy, the wise Penelope, and 
the passionate Dido become conspicuous as 
affecting the aims and interests of men. The 
Muses then expressed themselves in Epic 
strains. The adventures of heroes, their 
wars, and the intercourse of the Gods with 
men, were the chief subjects of the poets. 

In the age of chivalry, woman was wor- 
shipped with extravagant devotion, and 
knights and troubadours sounded her name 
throughout Christendom. When the light of 
a purer Christianity dawned upon the world, 
one of its first effects was more perfectly 
to adjust all human relations. Woman then 
began to advance—toward the high place 
she now occupies in the social scale, and we 
find in poetry a juster appreciation of her 
virtues and her claims. No woman of true 
sensibility can read the delineations and the 
praises of her sex by modern poets with- 
out the wish to be worthy of the consecra- 
tion she has received from them. 


Wordsworth has perhaps said more beau- 
tiful things of her than any one among these 
gifted sons of genius, The feminine influ- 
ences that surrounded him must have been 
peculiarly happy, and we find in De Quin- 
cey’s Miscellanies interesting pictures of his 
wife and sister. Wordsworth’s reference to 
the latter in his poems is frequent and affec- 
tionate. She shared in his pleasures, and 
sympathized with his labors, and she seems 
in some measure to have been the inspirer of 
his genius. He more than once acknowl- 
edges the influence she exerted over his in- 
tellect and his heart, and in the “lines com- 
posed above Tintern Abbey,’ he pays her 
an admiring tribute which will forever asso- 
ciate her image with one of the noblest effu- 


gifted, possessed in a high degree that kind 
of imagination which enjoys and appreciates 
poetic creations. She could not write poe- 
try, but she could admire and feel it. 
Wordsworth speaks of her with great ten- 
derness and delicacy, and in the prelude 
to ‘the White Doe of Rylstone,’’ we have 
a glimpse of the gentleness and beauty of 
her character. Living daily in such com- 
panionship it is not strange that the poet has 
given us in his writings women of exquisite 
loveliness endowed with all gracious and 
graceful impulses, moving in harmony with 
their appropriate spheres, and charming us 
by native simplicity and dignity. 

In his lines, “‘She was a phantom of de- 
light,” we see his ideal woman. First he 
paints her etherial beauty—she is a lovely 
apparition, a dancing shape, an image gay— 
“ Her eyes as stars of Twilight fair 
Like Twilight’s too her dusky hair ; 

But all things else about her drawn 
From May-time and the cheerful dawn.” 


On nearer view she is 


“ A Creature, not to bright or good 

For human nature’s daily food, 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles.” 
* * * 7 7 


“ A perfect woman, nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort, and command ; 
And yet a Spirit still and bright 
With something of an angel light.” 


We should think from the character of 
Wordsworth’s poetry that his life had been 
a happy one, undisturbed by the sorrows 
and passions which have agitated many in 
whose souls burned the fire of poesy. He 
seems to dwell apart, not in proud isolation, 
but with the meekness of true greatness to 
sympathize with his fellow men, his ear 
ever open to 


“ The still sad music of humanity,” 


while his pen draws from the natural world 
and from the lowly walks of life lessons of 
the deepest beauty and wisdom. How truly 
his eye reads the varying face of nature, 
and how responsive is his heart to all her 
influences. She seems like a friend with 
whom he has deep and genuine sympathy. 
There is no sickly sentimentality in this feel- 





sions of his muse. His wife, although less 


ing, for Wordsworth is never false to nature 
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or to the impression she makes upon a re- 
flective and finely organized soul. Not only 
does the sounding cataract, and the gloomy 
wood, “ haunt him like a passion,” but a 
chance sight of golden daffodils fluttering in 
the breeze returns to give happiuess long af- 
terward. 

“ For oft when on my couch I lie 

In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye 

Which is the bliss of solitude, 


And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the doffodils.” 


He sees three persons upon the bridge 
leading to a mill, dancing to the stray notes 
of music, which float to them from the 
shore, and how beautiful the teaching he 
draws from it. 

“They dance not for me, 
Yet mine is their glee! 
Thus pleasure is spread through the earth 
In stray gifts to be claimed by whoever shall find; 


Thus a rich loving-kindness, redundantly kiad, 
Moves all nature to gladness and mirth.” 


But it was not our intention to write a 
criticism upon Wordsworth’s poetry, we only 
wished to call attention to what he has said 
of woman. The poet refers to an early love, 
we know not whether of his imagination or 
his heart, in the lines written of Lucy, 


“A lovlier flower 
On earth was never sown.” 


“ Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky.” 
She died, and we are inclined to think her a 
real being from the natural feelings he ex- 
presses. He travelled among unknown men, 
in lands beyond the sea, yet England be- 
came more and more dear because by its 
firesides she had dwelt, and its green fields 
were the last her eyes looked upon. He 
writes of her, two simple lines, but to one 
from whom death has taken the precious 
treasure of the heart, they are full of mean- 
ing, 
“ Bui she is in her grave; and, oh! 
The difference to me!” 


In “ Ruth,” we have an unpretending fe- 
male creation that fills our hearts with ten- 
derness and our eyes with tears. From this 
ballad, in which pathos and beauty are most 
affectingly mingled, we turn to ‘‘ Laodamia,”’ 
and here, again, is the suffering woman. In 


this fine poem we are carried back to the 
heroic age of Grecian adventure, there to ac- 
knowledge the power of woman’s deep and 
fervent love, and to feel the tie that binds us 
to the past in the fellowship of similar. sor- 
rows and passions. What joy when Laoda- 
wia’s sacrifices and vows are recompensed, 
and her husband re-appears to her, and how 
calm from suppressed agony seem her words 
as she pleads with him to stay with her. 
He replies with the serenity of one divested 
of mortal passions, and his soothing counsels 
are full of a noble and pure philosophy. All 
that is elevating and grand in the Pagan idea 
of a future state, the poet has here brought 
before us, in lines, the melancholy music of 
which dwells long and sadly in the heart. 
But what arguments can console a frail child 
of earth who only fears that the unrelenting 
fates will, a second time, bear her husband 
to the shades below? When the dread sum- 
mons comes, she shrieks aloud. 


“ He, through the portal, takes his silent way, 
And on the palace floor a lifeless corse she lay.”’ 


How different was the gloomy faith of the 
ancients from the bright anticipations Chris- 
tianity permits. Death does not re-unite 
Laodamia to her consort, but for having 
loved unreasonably, she is doomed, unti 
the sin is purged, to dwell apart from happy 
ghosts and from the pensive pleasures of 
Elysium. The saintly Emily, in the ‘‘White 
Doe of Rylstone,” is a striking contrast to 
Laodamia. She is a pure and tender flower 
broken by the sudden, driving tempest. 
Time passes, and she meekly rears her 
head again amidst the desolations of her 
home and her heart. 


“A soul by force of sorrows high, 
Uplifted to the purest sky 
Of undisturbed humanity.” 


One reads in her face the stern effects of 
grief, yet it cannot 
“ Lose utterly the tender gleams 


Of gentleness and meek delight, 
And loving-kindness ever bright.” 


Her thoughts dwell with God, and she re- 
mains on earth only as a blessed pilgrim, 
whose presence reminds all of the sacred 
uses of sorrow in leading in the way of holi- 





ness. The painfulness of this affecting tale, 
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is relieved by the introduction of the tradi- 
tion of the White Doe, and we do not recol- 
lect in English poetry, another as beautiful 
exaltation of animal nature. The Doe di- 
vides our affections with the Robin Red- 
breast of nursery memory, that bird 





to man so good, 

That after their bewildering, 
Covered with leaves the little children 
So painfully in the wood.” 


In the picture of Margaret, in the first 
book of ‘‘The Excursion,’’ we see another 
phase of human sorrow. How beautifully it 
is said of her 


“ She was a woman of a steady mind, 
Tender and deep in her excess of love, 
Not speaking much, pleaded rather with the joy 
Of her own thoughts.” 


Wordsworth has so often given us the fe- 
male character as shown in suffering, that 
one might think he had especial pleasure in 
the pathetic side of life. This is not true, 
for where shall we find poetic creations of 
such brightness and gaiety as in his lines 
“To a Highland Girl,” ‘‘ Louisa” and ‘‘ The 
Solitary Reaper.” The true poet sees the 
alternate light and shade in human events; 
he knows that night, as well as day, makes 
up the fulness of earthly years, and that 
while he shows us the glad things of the 
sunlight, he must not neglect the solemn 
teachings of darkness and the stars. Every 
where in Wordsworth’s poetry, we see his 
reverence for woman. He delights to depict 
her virtues, especially when found in lowly 
stations, and in throwing around them the 
soft beauty of his contemplative imagination. 
A wandering Jewish mother with her chil- 
dren can give to the spot where he meets 
them a gleam 


“ Of Palestine, of glory past, 
And proud Jerusalem.” 


To him, a female beggar is 


‘——- @ creature 


Beautiful tu see—a weed of glorious feature.” 


There is nothing conventional about his wo- 
men. They breathe the free air of heaven, 
and both body and soul are moulded by the 
influences of the outer world. They do not 
need the excitement of fashionable life or 





the stimulus of fashionable fictions to give 
happiness. Their pleasures are “in the 
wild woods gathered,”’ or in the quiet dis- 
charge of daily duty. 

Wordsworth’s pen, skilful in delineating 
female character under the guidance of true 
and natural impulses, or as developed by suf- 
fering, is equally happy in portraying the 
living presence of beauty in form and face. 
In the ‘‘ Triad,”’ he paints three lovely wo- 
men. We know not which is the most at- 
tractive. If such beings were actual deni- 
zens of earth, and embraced in the circle of 
the poet’s companionship, we are not sur- 
prised that he exclaims, 


“ Earth wants not beauty that may scorn 
A likening to frail flowers ; 
Yea. to the stars, if they were born 
For seasons and for hours.” 


We have, perhaps, written enough to show 
that no other modern poet has more justly 
appreciated the character, or more beautiful- 
ly drawn the graces and perfections of wo- 
man. Byron was a worshipper of female 
beauty, but the moral loveliness of truth and 
goodness is not made to shine forth in his 
feminine creations. They possess all earthly 
charms, but no light falls on them from the 
sky, they have no impress of heavenly grace. 
His genius could mould the beautiful clay so 
as to please the eye and imagination, but in 
contemplating the exquisite workmanship, 
our idea of womanly nature is not raised, nor 
our feelings, by sympathy with its heroism 
and purity, chastened and elevated. 

In Tennyson’s delineations of woman, we 
have an almost etherial delicacy united with 
the deepest human tenderness. While we 
acknowledge the surpassing loveliness of 
his pictures, we feel that Wordsworth, more 
than any other poet of our day, merits the 
high praise of having shown 


“—__. how divine a thing 
A woman may be made.” 


CreciLia. 
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GONSALVO OF CORDOVA; OR THE 
CONQUEST OF GRANADA, 


Translated from the Spanish of Don Juan Lopez de 
Penalve. By A. Roane.] 


BOOK EIGHTH. 


Oh Death! Terror of all men, yet our only 
repose! not be regarded as a misfortune, if 
at the same moment faithful friends and ten- 
der lovers were struck down by your re- 
morseless scythe. To cease to exist is noth- 
ing; to separate is the greatest of ills. He 
is not to be pitied, who late or early in life 
after a glorious career, descends with renown 
to the repose of an eternal sleep. But the 
lover, the friend who survives hia, retaining 
nothing of life but the faculty of suffering, 
these are truly unhappy and merit our tears. 
Useless, a stranger in the world, like the 
traveller bewildered in foreign climes, is he 
who outlives a beloved object; he believes 
himself among a savage people. He speaks 
and is not understood ; he is spoken to and 
cannot reply. His heart knows not the lan- 
guage of indifference. The men he sees are 
not his brothers, since they weep not with 
him. Inaccessible even to the sweet emo- 
tions of virtue, he regards it only as an ob- 
ligation, without feeling that it is also a plea- 
sure. Alone, forsaken in the world, he wan- 
ders through a desert, where nothing inter- 
ests his sight, and where his fatigued eyes 
only seek a grave. This is the object to 
which his steps are directed ; this is the sad 
termination of his desires, from which be- 
fore he always fled. Oh Zora! oh tender 
Ishmael! You, at least, perished together. 
Your souls united here, will remain united 
still in the lofty Heavens. Ah! the solitary 
heart which still survives with its bitter 
memories will envy your lot though so sad 
and mournful. 


The unhappy couple had terminated their 
lives ; the Spanish guard gathered around 
them, with heads inclined and hands crossed 
in the silence which pity inspired, when La- 
ra left the Council after having obtained the 
liberty of his captive and came to claim the 
combat which Ishmael had usurped from 
What a spectacle was presented to 


grass bathed in their own blood—their cold 
hands joined—their pale faces turned to each 
other, and their lips half opened as if each 
sought the other’s lost breath. Lara uttered 
a deep groan and the Castilians related to 
him the fatal error of the unhappy couple. 
The hero shuddered, shed copious tears, and 
with bitter grief regarding himself as the 
cause of their death, desired at least to hon- 
or their remains, and besto v the last offering 
of friendship. The same grave enclosd their 
bodies; two intertwining myrtles were placed 
there by the hand of Lara. 

« Grow, trees of love,’’ said he, ‘grow in 
that soil where repose an unfortunate pair 
whose death was caused by love. The tra- 
veller, the tender-hearted warrior who may 
recline beneath your shade will feel sadden- 
ed and will shed tears in spite of himself. 
The lovers from the surrounding country 
will pronounce under your branches their 
tender oaths; the perjured will turn away 
with shame and will not care to press with 
their steps, the grass which covers this 
holy grave.” 

After he had performed these sad obse- 
quies, Lara returned to the new city. The 
deep ditches had already been fortified with 
strong walls; ramparts frowned over the 
plain; the gates turned on their hinges—the 
advanced works were already in a state of 
defence—barracks of wood, built in haste, 
only designated the place where edifices 
were to be erected. They served as an asy- 
lum for the soldiers, for the captains, for the 
sovereigns themselves, who desired no pal- 
ace but the Alhambra, and were content to 
live for the present in the unsubstantial hab- 
itations occupied by their warriors. 

The Moors surprised at seeing a city in 
place of a destroyed camp, lost the hope and 
boldness with which victory had inspired 
them. Boabdil deprived of Almanzor whose 
wounds would not permit his fighting, dared 
not attempt to oppose the enterprise of Isa- 
bel, nor trust to the hazard of arms, the des- 
tiny of his empire. The Moorish hero was 
constantly surrounded by the Alabaces and 
Almorades, who were eager to learn if he 
were yet in a condition to lead them to new 
victories. The soldiers penetrated with re- 
spect and tenderness, approached his tent on 





his sight! The two lovers extended on the 
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their knezs—besought the Eternal Being to 
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the object of their gratitude and veneration. 

Alamar, alone, envious of the glory of Al- 
manzor, to whom he considered himself fully 
equal, felt indignant that the army should 
believe itself without a leader while Alman- 
zor was too unwell to fight. He retired to 
his quarters and meditated new crimes. 
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' Valiant Gonsalvo! 


| Spirited Lara! What 


laurels, what victories can equal the happi- 
Iness of this moment? After they had sat- 
‘isfied the first emotions of their souls, Gon- 
salvo still holding the hand of his friend, re- 


‘sponded to the affectionate expressions which 
|other warriors bestowed on him. 


Aguilar, 


Consumed with an ardent love foi the daugh-| Cortez, Medina, Guyman felicitated and sur- 


ter of Muley-Hassan, he learned that the 
princess had returned to Granada, and that 
Almanzor and Muley had promised to pro- 
tect and defend her from his violence. Re- 
lying but little upon the word of the incon- 
stant Boabdil, the African inwardly resolved 
to enter Granada at night, carry off Zulema 
from her palace and conceal his prize in 
some of the countries subject to his power. 

The sun had completed half his course, 
when suddenly a great tumult was heard in 
the Spanish camp; cries and joyful accla- 
mations announced some happy event. The 
sentinels on the ramparts seemed ready to 
Jeave their posts ; the advanced guards par- 
ticipated in the general joy; the chiefs were 
seen upon the walls—the soldiers embraced, 
congratulated each other, gave thanks to 
Heaven, and threatened with gestures and 
words the proud towers of Granada. Gon- 
salvo braving a thousand dangers, had tra- 
versed the Alpuxarras, and saw at last the 
new city. From the moment he appeared 
and was recognized, thousands of voices re- 
sounded in the air, repeating his glorious 
name. Our hero! the great Captain! Hea- 
ven has restored to us our Preserver! Span- 
iards! run all! Come! See the invincible 
“Gonsalvo! The soldiers hastened to the 
place, gathered around the hero, approached, 
pressed on him. One wished to touch and 
kiss his armor—another to relieve him from 
its weight—all besought, compelled him to 
dismount, raised him in triumph to the gen- 
erals, to the captains who were on their way 
to meet him. Happy Lara! you precede 
them all. You Gonsalvo seeks. Scarcely 
had they seen each other, when both sprung 
forward, embraced, pressed each other to 
their hearts and wept, byt they could not 
speak. They gazed long, but their eyes be- 
came not weary. Their stammering tongues 
articulated words rendered inaistinct by sobs. 
‘Phey again embraced and it seemed as if 


rounded him. The hero accompanied by 
these illustrious captains, proceeded towards 
the quarters of the queen; the whole army 
followed him and filled the air with joyful 
acclamations. Isabel and Ferdinand advanc- 
ec. to receive him; Gonsalvo bent his knee, 
but the queen immediately raised him up 
and ordered him to seat himself at her side, 
received from his hands the treaty which the 
perfidious King of Fez had nearly sealed 
with a crime. She trembled when she 
thought of the dangers which threatened 
her ambassador. The king of Arragon spoke 
of vengeance; Isabel spoke only of the 
hero. 

‘Let us think,” said she, ‘‘of what we 
owe to Gonsalvo; our power is not great 
enough to reward him, but the esteem of his 
country, the veneration of the army, their 
transports of joy and love must have touch- 
ed his heart. This is a worthy recompense. 
Great Captain! You were absent and the 
Moor has conquered us. Make your ap- 
pearance and Granada will fall. Your sov- 
ereigns, your soldiers, your equals, all con- 
fess with pride that your arm commands vic- 
tory.” 

Thus she spoke and left Gonsalvo with 
the faithful Lara. The two heroes stealing 
away from the multitude around them, re- 
tired to the same retreat and freely gave 
themselves up tothe feelings which had pos- 
session of their hearts—multiplied their 
questions, attempted to answer them at the 
same moment, and when either spoke of 
himself, he instantly ceased to speak of his 
friend. They began a hundred times the 
recital of what they had suffered apart, wept 
for joy on recalling their own perils, and 
with tenderness when they learned the dan- 
gers through which the friend had passed. 
Lara desired to see and embrace the faithful 
Pedro who had liberated Gonsalvo in Fez, - 
went in search of him, called him his bene- 
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factor, pressed him in his arms, asked him 


to relate the exploits of Gonsalvo in the) 
ship, heaped kindness upon the old man and 


disputed with his generous friend the right. 
to recompense him. He listened in silence 
to the recital concerning Zulema. He had 
known sometime before the passion of Gon- 
salvo; he now learned without surprise that 
he was beloved. The kindness of the beau- 
tiful Moorish girl, her tender gratitude to her 
liberator, rendered her dear to Lara; but less 
blind than a lover, he dared not entertain 
the hope that marriage woul! be the reward 
of a treaty of peace, which he regarded as 
impossible. Lara knew the designs of Isa- 
bel, the vows she had made to perish of con- 
quer Granada. He did not mention this vow 
to his friend, feigned, in order not to afflict 
him, that he took part in his false hopes ; and 
his refined friendship respecting an illusion 
which could endure but a short period, al- 
ready prepared consolation for the disap- 
poinment which he foresaw. 

In the meantime, rumor quickly bore to 
the camp of the Moors the dreaded news of 
the arrival of Gonsalvo. A sudden terror 
seized upon the Granadians. Some grew 
pale in recalling the victory he had gained 
over Abenhamet; others his entrance into 
Granada. All trembling, seized with fright 
ran to the quarters of the King, surrounded 
Boabdil, loudly demanded of him to return 
within their walls and threatened to aban- 
don the camp if the monarch would not con- 
sent. Boabdil, Muley-Hassan, the Chiefs of 
the tribes, Alamar himself could not allay 
their fear. None listened to their words— 
none recognized their authority. Fear fo- 
mented mutiny among the soldiers, made 
them brave their king and they returned in 
confusion to their tents, loaded themselves 
with their most valuable effects, and faney- 
ing they were already pursued by Gonsalvo, 
fled towards the city. The camp would have 
been deserted if the great Almanzor had not 
made his appearance. 

Almanzor when informed of the state of 
things by his father, arose half-naked from 
the bed to which the pain of his wound had 
kept him, siezed a lance to support his tot- 
tering steps, without turban or scimetar, his 
brow pale but radiant with the glory of he- 


“Where flee you, sons of Ishmael?” said 
he with a teriible voice. ‘‘ What mournful 
delirium possesses you, and what do you 
think to avoid? Is it death? You are seek- 
ing it—you are bringing it upon yourselves! 
The Spaniard from the heights of these 
walls will descend upon you in a moment 
and destroy you like a vile rabble. I speak 
not to you of honor, which can have no in- 
fluence on your base minds; I speak not to 
you of your country, of the God whom you 
desert, of your wives, of your children whom 
you have doubtless sold; I only implore you 
for yourselves, for that life which is so dear 
to you, and which you are giving up to the 
enemy. Wait at least until night, which 
cannot hide your ignominy, but may secure 
your flight; wait that darkness may retard 
for some instants that death you so much 
dread, and which will overtake a warrior the 
moment he begins to fear it. You hesitate. 
Do you fear that Gonsalvo will attack you 
before the close of the day? Quiet your- 
selves—I alone will fight him—I alone will 
descend to the grave or liberate the army 
from the enemy which frights it. The king 
of Granada has sent a herald to defy Gon- 
salvo in my name, announcing to him that 
to-morrow morning at break of day, in pres- 
ence of the two armies, I call him to the 
combat of death. And you coward Grana- 
dians, who in former times would not have 
abandoned me, deign to defer your flight and 
see me triumph or die.” 

At these words the Moors stopped, the 
soldiers blushed with shame and consented 
to remain in the camp. Boabdil sent the 
herald; Muley-Hassan bathed in tears pre- 
served a profound silence, and pressed his 
son in his trembling arms. Alamar conceal- 
ed his rage beneath idle flatteries and the 
chiefs with heads inclined dared not mani- 
fest their joy. The herald set out preceded 
by two trumpeters. He arrived at the gates 
of Santa Fe, the drawbridge was lowered— 
his eyes were bound and he was conducted 
into the presence of the sovereigns. Gon- 
salvo was at that time surrounded by the 
generals of the army, attempting to persuade 
Isabel of the advantages of a happy peace. 
The Moorish herald was announced. He 
entered and bending his knee— 





roism, presented himself before the fugitives. 
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said he, ‘I come in the name of Almanzor | 
to defy te the combat of death Gonsalvo of 
Cordova. To-morrow morning at daylight, 
in presence of our army, the prince of Gra- 
nada will await him in the plain.” 

Gonsalvo uttered a cry which the queen 
supposed proceeded from joy, and without 
giving him time to reply— 

“ Herald,” said she, ‘‘Gonsalvo accepts 
the challenge. Ferdinand will conduct the 
combat in person. We pledge our royal 
word. Go bear my response.” 

She then turned to Gonsalvo, who endeav- 
ored to conceal from her eyes the confusion 
which agitated him— 

“Column of my throne,” said she, ‘‘my 
prayers have been heard at last. When this 
barbarian killed my son-in-law, I besought 
the All-Powerful to deliver him into your 
hands. He has heard the prayer. Rejoice 
my daughter! the death of Alfonso will be 
revenged.”’ 

Ferdinand approved her sentiments and 
shared her feelings. He unbelted his terri- 
ble sword, the same which in the hands of the 
Cid, had avenged his country and his father, 
conquered Ximena and Valencia, and which 
the sovereigns of Arragon had preserved as 
a precious treasure. 

‘Oh thou,”’ said he to Gonsalvo, ‘‘so much 
like to Rodrigo, receive this his sword. To 
me it descended with my crown, to thee, it 
belongs for thy valor. Let this steel punish 
the murderer of Alfonso, cause the triumph 
of Spain and remain forever afterwards in 
your hands, the most worthy to bear it.’’ 

All the chiefs applauded—all surrounded 
the hero, predicted his victory, announced 
the fall of Granada, when it lost its defen- 
der, and giving themselves up in advance to 
the joy of seeing him triumph over a rival 
in glory, they showed that their generous 
hearts could admire without being jealous. 
Gonsalvo confused and dejected could scarce- 
ly respond to the queen, to Ferdinand, and 
to his companions—was about to declare 
that Zulema had saved his life—that he was 
bound to this princess by the strongest ties 
—that her brother was to him a sacred ob- 
ject. But honor, severe honor, that idol of 
great souls, the honor which counts for no- 
thing, the afflictions of tender hearts impos- 
ed silence on the hero. How could he re- 


fuse a challenge? How could he deceive 
the wishes of his sovereigns—the hope of 
the army, and sacrifice his duty, his country 
and his glory to love? Oppressed with these 
opposing feelings, he withdrew from the 
crowd around him and retired in company 
with Lara. Then throwing himself into the 
arms of his faithful friend, he bathed his 
face with tears and repeated a thousand 
times the oath he had made his beloved to 
avoid a combat with Almanzor. He men- 
tioned the insuperable obstacle which victory 
would oppose to his marriage with the prin- 
cess—the grief, the rage of Muley-Hassan, 
the threat of Zulema to smother her love for- 
ever if he should shed the blood of her bro- 
ther. 

‘« She will cease to love me,” said he in 
despair; ‘‘my friend you cannot compre- 
hend, you cannot conceive the misfortune— 
the horrible misfortune of being no longer 
beloved by Zulema. I could endure her ab- 
sence, I could endure tortures, all the tor- 
ments of jealousy—I could drag along my 
unhappy life, waiting an entire century for 
the happiness of seeing her but a moment, 
but to fail in my plighted faith, to cause her 
tears to flow, to bring upon myself her ha- 
tred. Great God! the hatred of Zulema. 
No, my friend, I will die first—I prefer to 
give up my barren glory. Kill me with your 
own hand that I may not commit so horrible 
acrime.” . 

Lara heard him in silence; he had no need 
to remind Gonsalvo of what was due to his 
country ; his tears manifested that he had 
not forgotten it. Lara embraced him, press- 
ed him to his heart, and fearing a refusal, 
proposed with timid voice to fight for him. 
The hero rejected the offer, which humilia- 
ted his valor and alarmed his friendship. 
The danger of a combat with Almanzor is 
great. Gonsalvo cannot yield it. Gonsalvo 
expose the life of the friend most loved by 
him. He shuddered at the idea. He en- 
joined Lara not again to mention it—repen- 
ted of having explained himself too freely, 
and resolved to perform his duty. He med- 
itated how he might employ all his strength, 
all his skill to preserve his own life without 
taking that of his enemy. 

When he had conceived this chimerical 
hope the night was far advanced—the two 
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friends had retired to sleep, when suddenly 
they were awakened by one of the soldiers 
who was on guard at the gates— 

‘«‘ Great Captain,’ said he, ‘‘ a wandering 
minstrel of Spain, singing the exploits of 
heroes and the afflictions of faithful lovers, 
wishes to speak to you. He is alone and 
beyond the entrenchments.” 

The enamored Gonsalvo who thought that 
all the world must speak of Zulema, arose 
hurriedly, besought his friend not to accom- 
pany him, and proceeded to the gates with 
the soldier. Scarcely had he reached the wall 
when he discovered at a distance a minstrel 
enveloped in an ample coat near to the ditch, 
singing a sweet melody to the attentive sen- 
tinels. The sound of the voice which Gon- 
salvo seemed to recognise, and the mystery 
which surrounded the stranger excited the 
curiosity of the hero. He ordered the gates 
to be opened and advanced to address him. 
By the light of the moon, he recognized 
Amina, the faithful ‘slave of Zulema. He 
uttered a cry of joy and hastened to inquire 
for the object of his love. 

“She is in that grove,” responded the 
slave, pointing to a wood which could be 
seen from the foot of the wall. ‘To see 
and speak to you she has left Granada; by 


her order I have come thus disguised to seek 
The hero 
went on, left far bebind the slave who was 
to guide him, ran, arrived at the grove, saw 
the princess and threw himself at her feet. 
He wished to speak, but tears interrupted 
his words, he pressed her beloved hand to 
his lips, but Zulema gently withdrew it, and 


and conduct you to her presence. 


strengthening her voice, said to him: 
‘* What have [ heard? 


my father, to my country and myself? 
pierce the breast of Almanzor ?”’ 

** Zulema,”’ 
not an unhappy man. 
to the contest. 
challenge. 
have placed their cause in my hands. 
I refuse? 


crets or give them cause to suspect my cour- 
age? 





What horrible ru- 
mor is it which has obliged me to leave Gra- 
nada to seek you alone by night, in this de- 
serted grove, to neglect for you my duty to 
Is it 
true that the sword presented by me must 


answered Gonsalvo, “ afflict 
Almanzor invited me 
My sovereigns accepted his 
My sovereigns and all the army 


Can 
Ought I to make known our se- 


No, you would not have permitted it? 





You would not have permitted me to lower 

myself in the eyes of my country and merit 
‘its contempt. But calm your heart. My 
lance and my sword shall only serve to-mor- 
row for my defence. I will die rather than 
take the life of Almanzor. I will die happy 
for honor and for Zulema.”’ 

‘ Listen,”’ said the princess, “I am but a 
|weak woman, little instructed in the barba- 
tous laws which guide heroes in their com- 

bats. Perhaps 1 might recall to mind your 
oaths ana ask if honor, the sacred honor of 
pure souls, which is not always the honor of 
warriors, does not prohibit the directing of 
your sword against the brother of your lover 
—from failing in your most sacred promises, 
from causing the death of my virtuous fath- 
er in sorrow and despair. But [I adore you 
Gonsalvo, and everything that contributes to 
your glory is honorable in my eyes. Fear 
not that I come here to give counsels un- 
worthy of your valor—to abuse the power I 
may possess over you to request a disgrace- 
ful act. No! Gonsalvo, fear it not. I have 
come to swear to you again that you are the 
only object I have ever loved, that until my 
last moments of life I will love but you. [ 
come certain of my death to say to you for 
the last time a 

“Good Heavens !”’ 
“do you wish 

“T wish you to hear me, to understand my 
unhappy position, and yourself judge, if I 
can support life. Itis due to you to give 
an account of the motives which influence 
me to put an end to that life which belongs 
to you alone. Learn what has passed. 
Learn that from the summit of happiness I 
have been suddenly thrown into the abyss 
of misery. I have spoken to my father—1 
have told him all—I have moved his tender 
heart. Secretly advised that the impious 
Alamar had dared again to threaten me, we 
were about to leave Granada and to fly for- 
ever from Boabdil. A ship loaded with our 
riches was to have borne us to Sicily. There 
you cuuld have come as soon as peace or a 
truce would have permitted you to leave your 
sovereigns. There contented among Chris- 
tians professing your own holy religion which 
has so long been mine, I would have plight- 
ed my faith before your altars. My beloved 
father had given his consent. There, tran- 


interrupted the hero, 
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quil, unknown, forgotten by the world, occu- 
pied only in our pleasures, in making that. 
worthy old man happy, in enjoying those) 
sweet pleasures which pure souls can only 
enjoy together, we would have seen our ra- 
pid days flow by, the few days which heav- 
en grants to mortals in tenderness and hap- 
piness. At the moment when I was intoxi- 
cated with the charm of this hope, it was 
told me that to-morrow you were either to 
kill my brother or receive death at his hands. 
Do not deceive yourself Gensalvo! Do not 
believe that you can with Almanzor, shun 
death without giving it. My brother as va- 
liant as yourself, as well skilled in your ter- 
rible art, has promised to die or kill you. 
My brother complies with his words; his 
cause is better than yours; he wishes to 
liberate his country—you wish to enslave it; 
he fights to save his wife—you fight to lose 
your beloved, to render impossible forever 
that marriage now so difficult, the hope of 
which consoled me and supported my exis- 
tence. If fortune is equal, if heaven is 
just, you will be conquered, And do you 
think I could survive it? If you triumph, I 
ought to abhor you, but death is more easy. 
Adieu, then, unhappy friend, adieu since I 
can yet give you the sweet name of friend, 
speak to you, look at you, press without 
crime that beloved hand which I hoped to 
unite with mine, that hand which within a 
short hour may . Adieu Gonsalvo, 
adieu forever.” < 

In pronouncing these words a trembling 
seized upon her; she loosed with an ef- 
fort, the hand of Gonsalvo, and sobbing 
ed adieu, attempted to leave but fell down 
senseless. The hero raised her, the slave 
hastened to assist her—but nothing could 
restore her to herself, and already the first 
light of morn began to brighten on the hori- 
zon. Gonsalvo beside himself, intoxicated 
with love—perceived the dawning of the 
day but could not leave the princess. He 
saw her pallid, lifeless, her head fallen, her 
hair dishevelled. He sustained her in his 
arms—he felt on his tremulous hands the 
tears which yet flowed from the eyes of Zu- 
lema. His reason abandoned him, and he 
thought no longer of the appointed combat— 
he thought only of his beloved—he saw but 
Zulema in the universe. 





Time passed, the hour approached, he for- 
got... . when suddenly his eyes fell upon 
his sword, the sword of the Cid presented by 
his sovereign. He remained motionless ; the 
name, the great name which came to his 
memory, the purpose for which it was given 


—the blood of the father of Ximena, which 


Rodrigo had shed notwithstanding his love, 
all in a moment recalled to Gonsalvo the du- 
ties in which he was about to fail. Shame 
colored his face and a cold sweat ran through 
his limbs. The image of Lara offered itself 
to his vision, Lara who waited for him, who 
answered to the army for the glory of his 
friend—the morning was already advanced 
* * * Gonsalvo uttered a piercing cry, 
placed in the arms of Amina the beloved 
body which he sustained, took the hand of 
Zulema, pressed it to his lips, left her hasti- 
ly, returned, recommended her to the care of 
her slave, again took the beloved hand which 
he bathed with his tears, summoned all his 
strength, tore himself at last from her side 
and afraid to turn his face, hastened towards 
Santa Fe. 

He had scarcely left the grove when he 
heard voices and groans, and saw a troop of 
borsemen, wandering through the wood and 
filling the air with mournful cries. The un- 
happy Bereberes whom Zora had left in Cos- 


‘tama, uneasy about the fate of the young 


bride, had been seeking her since the previ- 
ous day, and had just learned that she had 
been killed near the walls of the Christian 
City. Penetrated with grief, burning with 
the desire of vengeance, they had scarcely 
seen Gonsalvo, when thirsting for Spanish 
blood, they united to attack him. The hero 
drew his sword and placing himself under 
the shelter of a tree to defend himself against 
so many, maintained on foot, without helmet 
the dangerous combat. Numbers fell be- 
neath his blows, but he was compelled to fly 
from tree to tree, and in despair saw that a 
new enemy succeeded each one he conquer- 
ed. Time advanced, the sun was now bril- 
liant in the Heavens. Gonsalvo redoubled 
his efforts—attempted to possess himself of 
a horse, but the Numidian coursers fled and 
recognized no voice but their masters! He 
attempted to open a passage through their 
lances, but the Bereberes, light as air, ap- 
proached and pressed him in on every side. 
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In the meantime the valiant Almanzor, at 
break of day had sought his armor. Weak 
from his wounds, but sustained by his vir- 
tues, and by his love of country, he fancied 
he had regained all his strength, and he had 
never felt more ardor. He clothed himself 
in a brilliant breast-plate, covering it with a 
coat-of-mail impenetrable to the sharpest 
sword. His head was girded with a turban 
lined with a triple plate of steel, and secur- 
ed with a chain of the same metal; a pur- 
ple garment descended to his middle, from 
whence hung by broad rings of gold, a scim- 
etar tempered in D»mascus. He took his 
lance and shield and before leaving his tent, 
bent his knee before the Eternal Being— 

“Oh God of victory and justice,” said he 
in a loud voice, ‘‘ who lookest into the depths 
of the hearts of men, thou knowest the in- 
tention which animates me: thou knowest 
that it is for thy Holy Law, for thy worship, 
which our enemies wish to destroy, for my 
country which they wish to enslave, that to- 
day I go forth to contend with their most 
formidable warrior. Grant that my strength 
may equal my courage. Make thy soldier 
worthy of thy cause and sustain him with 
thy powerful arm. If my hour has come, if 
my work is finished, God of mercy preserve 
my dear wife, guard her from the heights of 
thy throne and sustain her. Oh Allah! I 
will not complain of death if Moraima is 
permitted to survive.” 

When he had pronounced these words the 
hero arose with a tranquil air, walked off 
with a firm step, mounted his restive horse, 
held by four slaves, and calmly directed his 
course to the place of combat. The Moor- 
ish army, commanded by Boabdil, Muley- 
Hassan and Alamar, followed him and form- 
ed their squadrons on the plain. The old 
Muley mounted upon a fiery horse, embrac- 
ed his generous son, and though unable to 
speak was understood. The venerable old 
man retired to conceal his tears, and the 
great Almanzor, in the middle of the enclo- 
sure, with a haughty air awaited his enemy. 

The Spaniards also left their city. Ferdi 
nand commanded the army in person. He 
formed a front of the same extent as that of 
the Moors—divided his cavalry into two 
squadrons forming wings under the command 





of Aguilar and Medina, and entrusted the 


centre to Nufiez. He stationed himself with 
the Knights of Calatrava in front of king 
Boabdil. 

Isabel from the heights of the wall ani- 
mated the soldiers with her presence, and 
waited only for Gonsalvo to give the last sig- 
nal. Lara uneasy, looked around without 
daring to ask for him, ran over the ramparts, 
observed Almanzor alone, waiting and seek- 
ing for his enemy. Gonsalvo’s name was 
called and no one responded. The Moors 
burst forth into abusive acclamations—the 
Spaniards were surprised; the sovereigns, 
the chiefs, the soldiers complained loudly, 
and both sides in concert accused Gonsalvo. 
Lara became disconsolate, he burned with 
wrath—they had dared to outrage his friend. 
He would listen no longer; he hastened to 
the tent where the hero had left his armor, 
put it on hurriedly, took his famous shield 
with the device of the Phenix—mounted 
the horse of Gonsalvo and closing his visor, 
rode into the enclosure and placed himself 
before Almanzor. 

The Castilians uttered cries of joy—the 
Moors preserved silence. Almanzor pre- 
pared himself—the trumpets sounded. 

As two fierce eagles from the North and 
from the South, striking the air with rapid 
wing, rush against each other when they 
meet, so met the heroes in the middle of the 
enclosure; their horses fell at the shock. They 
immediately arose and approached each oth- 
er sword-in: hand. Steel was cut by steel; 
fire sparkled from their armor. The Moor, 
larger and more adroit, repeated his terrible 
blows more frequently. The Spaniard stron- 
ger and better armed defended himself more 
skilfully. Neither lost groound—each sought 
weak places in the armor of his antagonist. 
They menaced the breast—advanced, retir- 
ed, all in the same moment. Always oppos- 
ing their shields, always penetrating each 
other’s intentions, they eluded and prevent- 
ed their execution, and neither could im- 
prove himself of the movement he had fore- 
seen. The eye could scarcely follow the 
swoids, which now raised, now lowered, of- 
ten crossed, but did not strike. As yet no 
blood flowed, victory was uncertain, ‘and fa- 
tigue alone could declare it. The impatient 
Almanzor who was willing to die, provided 
he could triumph threw away his shield, re- 
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treated a few paces, drew with both hands 
his formidable scimetar, and turning, struck 
his enemy as if with a thunderbolt, divided 
the shield of Lara, cut through his breast- 
plate, and opened in his breast a deep wound 
from which the blood flowed copiously. La- 
ra fell on his knee to the ground. The Moor 
elated by hope attempted to follow it up, but 
the Spaniard seized the instant when the 
movement of his arms raised his coat-of-mail 
from his breast, directed a sure blow to the 
spot and left his sword buried in the entrails 
of the hero. Almanzor again wounded him 
and Lara fell palpitating on the sand. The 
prince of Granada, conqueror in the contest, 
remained standing for some moments, trem- 
bled, yielded, and fell to the ground by the 
side of Lara, bathed in his own blood. 

Both attempted to rise, both with weak 
hands sought in vain upon the sand for the 
swords they had lost, when a Christian war- 
rior appeared in the camp, uttering cries of 
grief. He advanced rapidly—tore with his 
spurs the flanks of his dusty horse, and in- 
voked honor, justice and friendship. The 
-Castilians thought they recognized by the 
shield, with field of gold, the spirited Lara. 
The Moors believed they beheld a traitor 
coming up to immolate Almanzor. They 
immediately advanced towards him, the 
Spaniards followed, the two armies approach- 
ed, attacked each other furiously; blood 
flowed in rivulets, warriors fell, the plain 
was covered with the dead. 

It was Gonsalvo, who freed at last from 
the Bereberes, could find no armor but that 
of his friend. He saw Lara, raised him from 
the ground, felt his heart yet palpitate, con- 
fided him to the Castilians to bear to Santa 
Fe. Gonsalvo approached Almanzor—he 
found him surrounded by the Alabaces. He 
uttered a cry of grief when he found that 
he was dead. He kept back a troop of Ar- 
ragonese who were about to attack the 
Moors, defended against them the body of 
the hero, protected it, secured the retreat of 
the Alabaces, who carried it off on their 
shields. 
tance, he siezed a horse, drew the sword of the 
Cid, threw himself among the troop, led on 
by despair, by love and by anger. He ea- 

. gerly exposed himself to perils, attacked, 
scattered and routed thick battalions, return- 














































When they had retired some dis- 





ed through the midst of the lances, inunda- 
ted the ground with blood, sought death, 
provoked it, implored it, and despised it at 
the same time. Ferdinand, Cortez and 
Aguilar exceeded themselves on that memo- 
rable day, but their exploits were nothing 
compared with Gonsalvo’s. More dreadlul 
than the thunderbolt, he ran through the hos- 
tile army, scattering death and dismay. He 
dispersed, destroyed, immolated whatever 
opposed him—opened a wide path in which 
his victims fell one upon another—spurred 
on his wearied horse impeded by piles of 
armor and dead bodies. 

In the midst of the horrid butchery—of 
the tumult—of the cries of fugitives—the 
hero discovered Muley-Hassan attacked by 
four Spaniards, defending his worn out life 
and pronouncing with sobs the name of his 
son, the name of the son he had lost. This 
sad sight augmented the troubles of Gonsal- 
vo, and flying to his assistance, dispersed his 
his enemies—gave his horse to the old man, 
placed himself by his side—shielded him 
with his body, guided him from among the 
troop, pointed to Granada in the distance 
and opened for him the road. 

In the meantime, Alamar, the teirible Al- 
amar who had just killed Velasco, Zuniga, 
Manreza, Giron, Alamar covered with blood 
presented himself before Gonsalvo. Both 
stopped, both gazed at each other. Neither 
had seen the other before, but they were 
mutually recognized by their hatred. Gon- 
salvo was afoot, and the ferocious African 
urged his horse upon him. The Spaniard 
stepped aside, and by a side blow cut the 
ham-strings of the impetuous animal. Ala- 
mar fell, Gonsalvo struck him, but the ser- 
pent skin coat-of-mail resisted the blows. 
The hero seized Alamar, pressed him with 
all his strength, struggled with and threw 
him on the sand, oppressed him with all the 
weight of his body, was about to suffocate 
him, when the Zegris and Africans came up 
from every side and united against Gonsal- 
vo. Gonsalvo loosed his victim and alone 
opposed the multitude. Supported against a 
mountain of dead bodies, covered with his 
shield, pierced like a sieve, his foot placed 
upon four Africans, who died biting the earth, 
he erected his head, raised his arms, and 
brandishing his brilliant sword, insulted and 
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menaced them, gave time for the arrival of 
Ferdinand with his cavalry. The Moors 
immediately took to flight, carrying off Ala- 
mar between their squadrons. Trampling 
upon each other, they passed beyond their en- 
campment which they no longer hoped to 
defend, and leaving to their enemies their 
tents, their riches and their provisions, took 
refuge within the walls. 


End of Book Eighth. 





A GOTHIC LEGEND. 


All iron-like and stern, 

No feeling you might trace, 

In the eyes which darkly burn, 

And the pallid, steadfast face. 

Bat the athletic wrist 

Could the leech’s touch but win 

By its pulse’s rise and fall, at hurried interval, 
He might read the strife within. 


“ Take back thy child, Sir Knight, 
While I may with her part, 

A woman’s hand should never be 
An alien from her heart. 

And hers is far away, 

It rests not here with me, 

But seeks her brothers at their play 
Beside thy fair Dame’s knee. 


“ Mine is the eagle’s flight, 

And this poor nestling dove, 

Too timid and too frail to bide, 

Far from her home of love. 

Thy promise I restore, 

And thus report of thee, 

Thy knightly faith thou well has kept 
In all sincerity.” 


He turned with quiet mien, 

And his unmailed hand he laid 

Upon the wealth of golden curls, 

That shadowed Hilda’s head. 

Some blessings he might mean to speak, 
Or else to name her name, 

But a shivering spasm crossed his cheek, 
And his breath all wordless came. 


With motion swift as light 
The soft white arms were thrown 
Around that form of warrior might, 
Girt with its martial zone: 
Oft had he borne the shock 
Of men, on fields of blood, 
Firmly as adamantine rock, 
Repels the ocean flood, 
But now her gentle weight, 
Weight which a child might bear, 
He reels beneath, for Love and Hope, 
Are weaker than despair. 
M. LI. W. H. 
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THE ALCHEMIST’S RECIPE, 
From “ Au Coin au Feu.” 
BY EMILE SOUVESTRE. 


A traveller, in speaking of the Spanish posadas, 
said, ‘ they were aspecies of shelter where certain 
men, ridiculously styled innkeepers, would furnish 
you for one night, smoke and vermin!” Ano- 
ther adds, ‘that in the inns of the country of the 
Cid, it was not the host who nourished his guests, 
but the guests who nourished the host!” And 
lastly, a contemporaneous writer has just told us, 
that “strangers who are going through the Eas- 
tern provinces of the Iberian Peninsula, should 
earry their beds, under pain of sleeping on sack- 
sheets which have remained on the greasy wool- 
len mattresses a year, without being changed! 
They are washed but once every spring!” 


However these observations may demand verifi- 
cation, still the posadas of our day are much su- 
perior to those of two centuries ago. At that time 
indeed, they were only caravanseries frequented 
by muleteers, who found straw for themselves and 
horses. The most comfortable had, besides a sta- 
ble and common hall, a garret divided into sepa- 
rate compartments, decorated with the name of 
chambers, and to which you arrived by means of 
a ladder. 

Now, it was in one of these chambers that Don 
José de Fuez d’Alcantra, a recognized doetor of 
Salamanca, hidalgo in his quality of Asturian, 
but possessing nothing in the round world except- 
ing the coat he wore, twenty reals in his purse, 
and a passable opinion of himself—had just en- 
tered. 


Although he was but little beyond thirty, he 
had already essayed several different professions, 
without finding that opulence, which according to 
his opinion,-he deserved as much as any other ; 
and he had returned to Leon with the hope of 
getting employment from Count Don Alonzo Men- 
dos, who possessed between Soro and Lamora a 
magnificent estate, already known to our doctor. 
Unfortunately, the first question he addressed to 
the innkeeper was answered by information which 
blasted all hopes in that quarter. Don Alonzo 
was dead, and our doctor was still laboring under 
the weight of disappointment and sorrow, which 
this news had caused him, when we introduced 
him to our reader. “ Don Alonzo dead!’ repeat- 
ed he in astonishment—“ and buried,” added the 
innkeeper, “‘ magnificently buried! as became a 
man of his rank.” ‘“ But the castle must still be 
inhabited by his heirs?” ‘ The only heir was the 
count’s nephew, and he has given orders to Perez 
Cavallos, the notary at Argelles, to sell the do- 
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main, which, if Iam not mistaken will pass to a 
new owner to-morrow.” José thought the new 
proprietor would need some one to manage his 
estates, and perhaps would accept his services. 
After a moment’s reflection, he determined to wait 
at the posada, until after the sale. 

The innkeeper approved his determination, as- 
suring him that no where could he find better 
lodging, or a better cuisine; and supported his 
assertions by calling our friend’s attention to the 
conveniences of the room he now occupied. 


It was indeed so much the better aired, as three 
panes of glass were wanting in the sash, which 
originally possessed but four, and being placed 
upon the roof, afforded him a view of the illimi- 
table heavens. As to the furniture, it consisted 
of a wooden bedstead, garnished with one mat- 
tress, a rickety stool and a trembling table; but 
the empty spaces, the host remarked to him, could 
be easily filled up by his wardrobe, which hang- 
ing from the joists could well supply the place of 
drawers or other furniture. 

It is true, most of these corners were already 
filled with dirty rags, earthen vessels, glass vials 
and what surprised Don José more, books and 
papers. The hotel keeper told him they had been 
left there by an old doctor, who had passed many 
months in this chamber, occupied in studying, 
distilling plants and writing. But some indica- 
tions having made him suspected of being origin- 
ally a Moor, and the last decrees of the king or- 
dering expressly the expulsion of all the descen- 
dants of that race, he had been forced to leave 
suddenly and to abandon all his baggage—that is 
to say, his papers, vials and books. 

Left alone, José Fuez d’Alcantra thought long 
and gloomily upon the untoward events of his 
past life—“ I have in vain tried all,” said he to 
himself, “ chance is continually overthrowing my 
hopes, and makes me the slave of circumstances. 
Oh! how supremely happy must he be, who can 
follow all his fancies, control circumstances and 
be king of his life, instead of being subjected to 
all persons and all occasions.” As these reflec- 
tions passed through his mind, filling it with 
gloom and despondency, he sought some distrac- 
tion by opening one of the Moorish doctor’s books ; 
it was an exposition of the natural system, written 
in Latin, José ran over a few pages, then chose 

another, treating of the occult sciences, and at 
length a third, relative to the great work. 

These books clearly indicated their owner was 
an alchemist, perhaps a necromancer! For at 
that epoch, especially in Spain, it was not rare to 
find men who had studied the art of conquering 
the invisible powers. 

Rendered curious by these first researches, Don 
José passed from the books to the manuscripts. 
His eye ran over several which appeared to con- 


tain general instructions on transmuting metals ; 
but at last he found in a small leaden boxa roll 
of parchment, the first words of which riveted his 
eye—they were receipts for accomplishing certain 
wonders, such as to render one’s self invisible, to 
be transformed at will, and to travel immense dis- 
tances in a moment, and at last his eye fell on 
this paragraph—“ Means of making your desires 
become a sovereign law and accomplishing tt in- 
stantly !’’? The young doctor leaped for joy. ‘“ By 
the true cross!” cried he, “if these means suc- 
ceed I ask no more!” For our desire to become 
sovereign law! Is not this the highest of earthly 
felicity? ‘But stop, let me see if these ends can 
be attained without compromising one’s soul.” 
He read the recipe and found nothing contrary to 
faith. To acquire the promised gift, it was suffi- 
cient to repeat before going to sleep a certain 
prayer, and drink the contents of a small flagon 
concealed in the bottom of the box. 


José looked for the flagon, took it out and saw 
that it contained a few drops of black and odorous 
liquor. He hesitated a moment—not that he 
doubted for an instant the power of the formula 
and philter, for his opinions as regards this, were 
those of his epoch—but he wished to be certain 
he was not deceived. He read again the lines 
upon the roll, and more, a postscript, which had 
not been remarked before. ‘“‘ Our impotence is a 
providential barrier which God has opposed to our 
folly.” ‘ Bah!” murmured he—“ The old doctor, 
like most of his race, liked to pin on a moral at the 
end of every thing—but for the moment I have 
no time to admire his sentences, and prefer trying 
his recipe.” He put the phial to his lips and re- 
peated the formula. Scarcely had he finished, 
when his eyes closed and he slept. 


Don José knew not what length of time had 
passed, when it seemed to him that daylight was 
peeping in at the dormer window. He raised 
himself with difficulty, and remained some time 
in this half-conscious state. At length his ideas 
became enlightened, the sight of the parchment 
and phial recalled what had passed the previous 
night ; but as he saw nothing changed either in 
himself or about him, he thought the philter had 
not acted. “Well,” said he sighing, “ it was but 
one illusion more; I awake in my garret, with 
my only coat and empty purse, and God knows 
how I desired to have it filled.” He had not fin- 
ished when his eyes fell upon the joist on which 
his clothes were hanging, and the leather purse 
which hung from his breeches’ pocket ; it was stuff- 
ed out with golden crowns! He stood up trembling 
with excitement, rubbed his eyes, hastily seized 
the purse and emptied it on the bed. It was in- 
deed gold! more golden crowns than he had ever 





possessed cents in all his life. The philter had pro- 
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duced its effects. He could henceforth realize all 
his desires ! 

Wishing to make a second experiment, he desi- 
red that his garret should be transformed into a 
sumptuous chamber, his seedy clothes be exchan- 
ged for a new suit of black velvet, lined with 
white silk! His wish was immediately accom- 
plished. He next demanded a breakfast worthy 
of an archbishop, and served by negro pages 
dressed in scarlet. The breakfast immediately 
covered a table, and the little negroes entered with 
wines and chocolate. In this manner he contin- 
ued for some time, trying his newly acquired 
power in every form. At length when he was 
satisfied that his desire had really become a sov- 
ereign law, he rushed from the inn in an excite- 
ment of joy impossible to describe. 

It was true indeed that this parchment had in 
a few hours made him richer than the richest, 
more powerful than the mightiest. He could do 
what he would! What innumerable things were 
comprised in these words, and how did he feel his 
self-esteem increase, as he repeated them! What, 
compared to him, were kings, emperors—even the 
pope himself! All were restrained by established 
rules and possible laws; whilst he, his domain 
had no limit but his will! How fortunate that 
this wonderful discovery had not fallen into the 
hands of an ignorant, . avaricious, evil-disposed 
man, but in the hands of a hidalgo, reasonable in 
his wishes, master of his passions, and a recogni- 
zed doctor of the University of Salamanca. Thus 
humanity might be reassured! Don José Fuez 
d’Alcantra, had too much self respect to abuse 
his unbounded power. In according it to him, 
providence had deemed him worthy of it, and he 
was determined to justify the wisdom of the pro- 
ceeding, by his future conduct. 

He resolved to give the first proof by modera- 
ting his ambition. Any other person in his place 
would have desired crowns, palaces, courtiers and 
armies. But Don José was an enemy to grandeur. 
He decided that he would content himself with 
purchasing the estate of Don Alonzo Mendos, and 
live there with a few millions, the title of count 
and the privileges of a Spanish grandee, as became 
a sincere and modest philosopher. 

In consequence of this determination, he took 
his way, without delay, to Argelles, where the 
sale of the domain was to take place. 

The road which he took led also to Soro, and 
was thronged with peasants, merchants and mule- 
teers going thither. Whilst going along Don 
José looked to the right and left and made some 
small experiments of his power. To the young 
girl who tipped smilingly before him, he wished 
a pleasant rencontre with her lover ; to a disabled 
old man, who hobbled painfully along, a comfor- 
table seat in the coach just passing; to a poor 


beggar, a piece of gold to drop at his feet, and 
every thing was instantly done! Encouraged by 
his success, Don José passed from the réle of a 
guardian angel to that of an archangel. After 
assisting others, he wished to have justice done. 
Thus he punished a foppish soldier, by a wind 
which blew his feathers into the river—the trader 
who beat his team unmercifully, by making them 
run away and scatter his goods over the road— 
the titulado, who seemed to look from the top of 
his coach disdainfully upon those who were walk- 
ing, by suddenly breaking his proud wheel. In 
all this Don José obeyed his first impressions, dis- 
tributing rewards and punishments as they ap- 
peared to please or displease him, and rendered 
justice by inspiration. 

He thus arrived in sight of the Chateau de 
Mendos, whose magnificent woods bordered the 
road. Wishing to avoid the sun, which began to 
be uncomfortably warm, he took an avenue which 
he knew would conduct him to the village. 


It was one of the loveliest days of summer; 
the hedges were covered with flowers, and the for- 
est resounded with the melody of a thousand 
birds. Some wood-cutters encamped in their leafy 
huts, were plying their tools in making household 
utensils. Don José determined that when the 
estate was his, he would regulate this business 
according to certain ideas which were particular 
to him. He even traced with a pencil on a cor- 
ner of his parchment the plan of a forest hamlet 
which would combine the picturesque with the 
comfortable. 

When he came to the meadows, he also found 
that the irrigation could be extended, and caleu- 
lated the increase of revenue which would result 
from it. He was more satisfied with the vine- 
yards, and pleased his poetic taste in recalling a 
number of lines from Horace and passages from 
the Holy Scriptures, which naturally led to that 
much contested problem—namely, whether the 
wine which Noah made, was white or red. As to 
the fields of grain, he determined to turn them 
into pasturage for cattle, and take the fallow- 
ground again for grain. He was in the midst of 
his projects of a new possessor, when a manly 
but imperious voice demanded, who permitted him 
to cross the domain of Mendos. 

He turned and saw a young man whose dress 
denoted an elevated rank. He was mounted upon 
an Andalusian of wonderful beauty and sumptu- 
ous housings. Don José having employed the 
time he ought to have answered in examining 
the young nobleman, he repeated his question in 
a tone of impatience. The doctor of Salamanca 
smiled with that calm and confident manner 
which power ever bestows. 


“Ts there any need for a permission to visit a 
masterless domain ?” demanded he. 
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“Who told you it had no master?” replied the 
cavalier. 

“Those who apprised me that Perez the notary 
of Argelles, would sell it to-day.” 

“So you visit it as a purchaser?” 

** As a purchaser.” 

** Do you know what is asked for it ?” 

“‘T count upon being informed presently.” 

“The estimation has been at one hundred 
thousand crowns of gold.” 

“The estate is worth more.” 

The nobleman ‘aughed aloud. 

“Upon my soul, here is an opulent purchaser !” 
cried he in a mocking tone, “one who travels 
very modestly for his fortune. 

“‘T am accustomed to go on foot,” replied José 
with princely urbanity. 

“You are entirely too humble,” said the young 
man, “and your lordship would be more comfor- 
table upon my sorrel.” 

“You think so?” demanded José, taking a 
sudden fancy. 

“So truly do I think it, that I am tempted to 
get down and offer my horse to you,” said the 
cavalier jeeringly. , 

“It is very easy to satisfy you,”’ answered the 
doctor, “and since it is so, I desire you will get 
on the ground.” 

Instantly the sorrel capered and suddenly 
threw the young man upon the grass. 

“You have frightened my horse,” cried he, ri- 
sing pale with anger. 


“TI only assisted you in fulfilling your inten- 


tions,” replied Don José, taking the bridle and: 


preparing to mount. 

The young man rushed towards him with his 
whip raised. 

“Back fool! or I will strike you in the face!” 
he yelled out beside himself with rage. 

The blood mounted to the forehead of Don 
José. 

“The nobleman forgets that he is speaking to a 
hidalgo,” said he hauyhtily, “and that I wear a 
sword as well as he.” 

“Then see if you know how to use it,” re- 
plied the cavalier, who disengaging his own 
advanced upon the doctor, On any other occa- 
sion, our friend would have tried some means of 
reconciliation. But the young man’s threat had 
moved his bile, and the certeinty of having noth- 
ing to fear—gave him unaccustomed courage. 
Besides, he thought his adversary had need of a 
lesson, and he desired a wound, just sufficient to 
make him reflect upon the inconveniences of his 
rashness. This desire was immediately followed 
by its effect. The young nobleman dropped his 
sword, uttering an exclamation of pain and an- 
ger. Don José, who was sure that he desired the 
wound to be slight, gave himself no uneasinesss, 





and wishing to complete the lesson by playing 
his part out, gravely excused himself to the 
young cavalier for what had happened, adding 
that he bore no ill will, and to prove it, would 
avail himself of his kind offer. Whilst speaking 
he had thrown the reins over the horse, saluted 
the nobleman with dignity, and took his way to 
the village. What had just passed added in a 
small degree to the good opinion our worthy hi- 
dalgo had ever entertained of himself. He had 
mystified and wounded a man, and he was equally 
satisfied with his courage and wisdom. He was 
now convinced that nothing could be opposed to 
his will; that he was permitted to break down all 
opposition, to humble all pride, and he was already 
so accustomed to this, that he was no longer as- 
tonished. The only thing which astonished him, 
was the idea of resistance from others. He 
could not brook it; he looked upon it as rebel- 
lion to his legitimate rights! So on going into 
the village, he knocked down a muleteer, who did 
not get out of his way quick enough. The in- 
stinct of tyranny swelled in his soul like the ri- 
sing waters of the spring tide ocean. 


He presented himself to the notary, less as a 
purchaser who wishes to enquire the conditions, 
than a master who came to take possession of 
that which belonged to him. Unfortunately, 
Perez told him at the first word, that the estate 
was not for sale. 


We can imagine our doctor’s disappointment. 
That domain for which he had in advance med- 
itated so many ameliorations, combined so many 
changes, had suddenly escaped him! and he 
would enjoy nothing of it but what his imagina- 
tion furnished him and his reminiscences of Hor- 
ace, he, the man, whose will had become sovereign 
law! It was impossible. Even the idea of such 
an opposition to his wishes made him indignant, 
and it was, almost, with angry hauteur, that he 
demanded of the notary, why the place was not 
for sale. 

“Because, Don Henriquez, the count’s nephew, 
has just fallen heir to two estates and this in- 
crease of his fortune has decided him to retain 
the Mendos estate.” 

“What,” replied Don José, “no matter what 
price is offered for it ?” 

“ He will refuse.” 

** Are you sure of it?” 

“ As sure of it, as he told me this morning.” 

** He is here then ?” 

“‘ He has just left on his horse for the chateau.” 

Don José instantly knew that he was his un- 
known antagonist and could not refrain from an 
exclamation of surprise. The notary added a 
few compliments of condolence, saying, that Don 





Henriquez’ greatest desire was to enjoy the au- 
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tumn hunts at his castle, and this was his strong- 
est reason to keep it.” 


“Parbleu!” thought Don José, with humor. 

“T ought to have wounded him so badly that 
he could not enjoy them.” 

Then added aloud, that such a motive could 
not prevent Don Henriquez from accepting cer- 
tain propositions. 

“The estate pleases him, and I must say that 
it possesses every advantage. First it is admira- 
bly situated.” 

“ T know that,” replied Don José abruptly. 

“ Parks, fields, and gardens.” 

“T have seen them,” interrupted the doctor, 
whose covetousness was increased by this des- 
cription. 

‘Very well,” replied Perez, but your lordship 
has not seen the interior, the embellishments ef- 
fected by the late count. First there is a gallery 
of paintings by the best masters.” 

‘Paintings! I adore paintings,” replied Don 
José. ‘“‘ However, I prefer statuary.” 

“The chateau is peopled with them.” 

“Is it possible!” 

“ Without speaking of the library.” 

“ There is a library!” interrupted the doctor. 

“Of thirty thousand volumes.” 

Don José made a gesture of despair, ‘and such 
a treasure to be lost!” replied he. ‘“ That ar- 
senal of science to remain in the hands of an igno- 
ramus! For this Don Henriquez F know is one.” 

The notary shrugged his shoulders. 

“Well, well,” said he, lowering his voice, 
“your lordship knows that he is a young man of 
noble family, rich and fond of pleasure.” 

“T was sure of it,” interrupted Don José, 
“ He is a trifling fellow.” 

“There is good, much good in him. He is 
only a little quick, which has caused him to have 
several duels already.” 

“Enough, a quarreller, a duellist. 
have known it,”’ continued the doctor. 

Then adding to himself, “‘ and how just was I 
in taking from him the means of doing more 
mischief by disabling his sword arm.” 

** Age will correct this hot headedness,” said 
Perez. 

“‘T hope that his lordship will soon sew all his 
wild oats, Notwithstanding his riches, he is in 
debt, and has already required his uncle’s tenants 
to pay up all arrears.” 

** Have they paid ?” 

“ Scearcely, for the last crops were very poor.” 

“This is cruelty!’ cried Don José, sincerely 
indignant. “‘ What! to distress those poor people, 





I should 


who are in want of every thing, when one has the 
fortune of a prince, a chateau with paintings, sta- 


tues, and a library of twenty thousand volumes! 





be desired, for the good of all, that Spain were 
delivered from him !” 

He was interrupted by the noise of steps and 
voices resounding on the stair-case, and a ser- 
vant who rushed in the chamber pale with fear. 
*« What is the matter ?” said the notary. 

‘A misfortune, a terrible misfortune, Don 
Henriquez has just fought.” 

* Again?” 

“And he was wounded.” 

* Dangerously ?” 

“No, but as he was pursuing his adversary, 
who escaped upon his horse, he fell in such a 
way as to aggravate the wound, and fainted in the 
road.” 

“ And they found him there ?”’ 


“ Yes, a coachman who passed without seeing 
him, restored him from his fainting in crushing 
his right arm.” 

“* Heavens !”’ 

“They raised him to bring him here.” 

“Then he is saved.” 

“ Alas, this very moment in passing through 
the yard, under a scaffolding of the Masons, a 
stone fell upon his head and killed him.” 

Don José started back as if an electric shock 
had pierced him. All that had happened was 
his work. He had first wished to Don Henriquez 
a graver wound, which would prevent his enjoy- 
ing the chase, then the loss of his right hand 
which held his sword, and for the good of all his 
death ; and all three accidents had immediately 
responded to his wishes! So after having tor- 
tured and maimed a man, he had murdered him! 
This thought went to his heart like a dagger. He 
tried to repulse it, by crying it was impossible ; 
but at the same moment the door opened, and 
four servants entered bearing the lifeless and 
bleeding body of their lord. Don José could 
not support this sight; a violent revolution was 
worked in him; all which surrounded him dis- 
appeared * * * * * and he found him- 
self upon his mattress in the garret, in front of 
the window, upon which the first rays of the 
morning sun had just fallen. The first sensation 
of the doctor of Salamanca, was joy for having 
escaped his horrible vision, and as the recollec- 
tion of the past night returned to him, he under- 
stood all. 


The potion taken on the faith of the Moorish 
doctor was one of those powerful narcotics, which 
by exalting our faculties during sleep, trans- 
formed into dreams the habitual preoccupations 
of our minds, and all that he had taken for a re- 
ality, had been only a dream. 

Don José reflected a long time in silence, then 
taking the rol! of parchment which lay on his 
pillow, he read it anew, stopped at the sentence 





Such a man is nothing but a scourge, and it should 





he had disdained the evening before, read it sey- 
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eral times attentively, and shaking his head with 
a convinced air, he said, 

“This is a salutary lesson, which, notwith- 
standing my wisdom I should profit by. I thought 
the only necessary thing for happiness was the 
power of doing what we would, without reflecting 
that the will of man when it has no check, goes 
from pride to extravagance, from extravagance to 
tyranny, from tyranny to cruelty, and well has 
this Moorish doctor said, Our impotence is a 
barrier, which God has providentiaily opposed to 
our folly.” 

This dream was so profited to Don José, (now 
become José for brevity,) as to cause him to ac- 
cept more patiently his humble state, and he died 
long afterwards second Major Domo at the cas- 
tle of which he had for one short moment fondly 
dreamed he would be lord. 

8. 8. C. 

Columbus, Ga. 





THE IRREVOCABLE PAST. 


SELECTED FROM THE POEMS OF THE LATE 
HENRY ELLEN. 


In the past there are mournful shadows 
With garlands about their brows— 

They are pale—they are mournful spectres— 
Their garlands are cypress boughs. 

Of these shadows I see, ah! many: 
Let us count: there are twenty, and five, 

Which pallid, and spectre-like wander 
Where billows eternally drive— 

By a strand where the wreck laden billows 
Rush up, on the desolate shore, 

Where the billows in tumult, for ever 
Send upward a dissonant roar. 


There shadows wear each one a garland— 
(Such are sad unto me, and to you!) 

Wear chaplets, which chaplets are heavy 
With cypress and sad coloured yew. 

These chaplets were woven, my Brother, 
Of blooms which I fancied I knew— 

I dreamt not in twining these garlands 
Of cypress, or sad coloured yew. 

Ah! the blossoms look’d purple and golden, 
Each one, what a sumptuous thing! 

Great its splendor, alas! but that splendor 
The splendor of Autumn in Spring, 

All the rich tints have vanished, or faded, 
Gone tintings of purple and blue — 

All the blossoms have faded and fallen— 
They’ve left me but cypress and yew. 

And these shadows that wear these dead garlands, 
I see them but dimly thro’ tears, 

Yet I know that these shadows are spectres 
Of twenty—and more—twenty years! 





There are some whose pale faces are siniling : 
I turn from their smiles feeling faint: 

For I see on their lips but the crimson— 
The cheating red left by the paint. 

Mid their garlands are grape leaves and ivy 
These the years which wild pleasures embraced; 

Yet they’ve marks on their garland-bound fore- 

heads— 

They have marks which cannot be effaced. 

’Mid these shadows are two, which together 
Are wandering there by the shore, 

Which are fairer in features than any 
That list while the dark billows roar ; 

Yet, their foreheads are graver and sadder— 
Their eyes ever look on the ground, 

What they’ve lost, they have lost, ah! forever, 
It can never, ah! never be found ; 

Tho’ they sought it for ages eternal, 
With purpose, my Brother, sublime ; 

What they’ve lost cannot now be recovered— 
*T was precious indeed—it was Time! 

So, they wander amid a stern Carthage 
With sadness on forehead and lips, 

For of Hope all the trirewes are stranded— 
*Tis Carthage no longer “ of ships.” 

This the reason my soul looketh tearful— 
Aye! tearful, and sad, and aghast, 

O’er these billows which ever are freighted 
With terrible wrecks of the Past. 

Yet arise oh! sad soul, and remember, 
This story instructive and old: 

That new worlds unto Colon, despairing, 
A wreck on the billows foretold,” 

Let us shake off this sadness and sorrow— 
This sadness, and sorrow, and pain ; 

Let us turn from these wrecks to discover 
New fields beyond life’s solemn main ; 

By this shore where these sad shadows hover 
Oh! let us no longer remain! 





The Brass Guns in the Armory at Richmond, 


Some years ago public attention was at- 
tracted towards these beautiful pieces of ord- 
nance, by a call made, through the columns of 
the Messenger, for any information which 
would satisfy the numerous inquiries as 
to how they were brought to Virginia, 
and under what circumstances they became 
the property of the State. Accordingly, in 
the April number of that work for the 
year 1847, will be found a most interesting 
description of them, from the pen of Mr. 
Minor the editor, to which is appended the 
letter of a correspondent producing evidence, 
sufficient to prove that they were brought 
directly from France, and were not, as many 


*If I remember correctly, a drifting canoe, together 
with other indications of land, inspired Columbus with 
new hope when almost despairing of success. 
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suppose, taken from the English at the siege | before the mind’s eye, a host of associations, 


of Yorktown. To those who feel any inter-;in the panorama of events, and changing 
est in such matters we would yotbiiinisind enabes, which illustrate the various fortunes 
the attentive perusal of the above mentioned | of Louis XIV.; and could these princely 
narrative, that they may better understand|pets but speak to us in tones pacific, per- 
the bearing of a few more facts upon this| haps we should hear how proudly they had 
point, which through the kindness of the|seen his power culminate to its zenith, and 
gentlemen in the Capitol, we think we have | how sadly too they had witnessed the de- 
been enabled to establish. But before pro-}clining glories‘ and accumulating griefs of 
ceeding to the consideration of these, we|his long and eventful reign. 

may be pardoned, if in following the exam-| They might tell us, in the same sad tones, 
ple of the accomplished editor, we are temp-| how they came to bear those numberless evi- 
ted to dwell a little upon some of their mer- | dences of war’s rough pastime, with which we 
its and beauties as works of art, associated | see them honored, and when and where,it was 
as they are, with perhaps the most brilliant) that their brazen throats had belched forth so 
epoch in French History. And in approach-| terribly the decrees of death; and then re- 
ing them our admiration is heightened by a| minding us of the bloody days of Stolhoffen 
sense of respect, as if confronted by thejand Ramillies, of Denain and Malplaquet, or 


forms of slumbering lions, the impersona- 





of Mons and Turin they could not forget the 


tions of fierceness and power: we feel as if| deeds of the brilliant Villars, and the heroic 
we rather presumed upon their harmless re-| Marsin, (who was killed at the latter place) 
pose, when with an undue familiarity we|of Prince Eugene, and even of great Marl- 
venture to touch and handle them. Indeed |borough himself. And then, what would be 
one recoils, by virtue of a most natural and|of far more importance just now, they might 
universal instinct, when he dares look into|inform us more definitely, as to how they 
their dark and dismal throats, and when he| were borne across the broad Atlantic, and 
goes so far as to place his ear to their mouths, | whether they actually saw the British crui- 
he may well shudder when he imagines he|sers, mentioned by Mr. Minor’s correspon- 
hears the whispering echoes of thunders|dent, off the Virginia capes, and why they 


long since spent. 


were so unceremoniously hurried up the 


In the elaborate display of skill in their|mud-running Pamunky, and how they bore 
manufacture, we recognize the most grace-|the sad change in their fortunes, from hav- 
ful combinations of taste and fancy: whilst|ing been once the pets of a monarch, to be- 
their exquisite finish, the richness of the|coming the playthings of an uncertain des- 
metal and the classical groupings of the de-|tiny. True it is, they might well rebuke 
vices upon them, are but types of the age|our impertinent inquiry, and bidding us re- 
in which they were cast. To the eye of|member they were embarked in the cause 
the military critic they do not perhaps ap-|of human liberty, and landed upon a for- 
pear as fair specimens of the useful, in the|eign shore, no matter how or where, to aid 
art of cannon-casting at the present time, so|in staying the march of tyranny, they might 
numerous are the modern improvements in| claim our indulgence and choose rather to be 
the science of gunnery, and so many the/|left in the undisturbed enjoyment of their 


modifications in the construction of ordnance 


;|silent and grim repose. Regarding them 


but in his day we may suppose that the il-| with a less speculative eye, we shall find, in 
lustrious Vauban himself passed upon their| addition to those which Mr. Minor has given 
merits, and dedicated them with a most gra-|in his most accurate description, a few more 
cious loyalty to the service of his great mas-|items of interest which it will not be amiss 
ter. We may imagine too, with what a lofity|to mention here; for each piece is itself a 
proprietorship their august owner regarded | volume, rich in devices; and in the insig- 
them, when fresh from the hand of the ar-|nia and armorial bearings peculiar to that 
tist, he saw them gracing the battlements|brilliant but most corrupt age. Upon the 


of one of his numerous fortifications. 


field of the escutcheon, in the arms of the 





As we look upon them, there comes up| Duc du Maine, will be found a distinct ele- 
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vation in the metal, so significant, that upon 
inquiry, we find it was not left there by the 
careless chisel of the artist; it means some- 
thing. The Duc, as is well known, was an 
illegitimate son of Louis by Madame de 
Montespan, and this dot, so prominently 
located indicates his bastardy; though his 
children were afterwards legitimized by a 
decree of the crown. 

He seems to have been an exception to 
the almost universally observed fact, that 
the fruit of illicit love is often stamped with 
a force of character, and energy of purpose. 
which seem to single him out as one born 
fora more than common destiny; a fate- 
divined, especial hero. 

He was lame from childhood, and more 
deformed in heart than in body; having 
treated his unfortunate mother with cruel 
neglect, in forsaking her to become the pet 
of Madame de Maintenon, when the latter 
had won the affections of his guilty father. 

Having been entrusted with the command 
of a wing of the king’s forces in Flanders, 
with the chivalry of the court and camp of 
* Louis as his bright exemplars, his opportuni- 
ties for acquiring military glory in so warlike 
an age, were not to be undervalued ; but so 
entire was his want of courage and so pusil- 
lanimous his conduct, that his name became 
a by-word and a disgrace to his profession. 

The Mareschal D’Humiers, whose arms 
are found on two of these cannon, was not 
as fortunate as he was gallant, having been 
defeated in Flanders by Prince’ Waldeck ; 
and of the Duc de Lude whose name graces 
the remaining two, we know nothing of in- 
terest, except that he was one of Louis’ nu- 
merous generals. 

The Latin motto “‘ Nec pluribus impar,” 
and the “face” encircled by diverging rays 
of light forming a “glory,” have no refer- 
ence to the quality or merits of these guns, 
but constituted the impression upon a medal, 
which had been presented to the ‘Grand 
Monarque,”’ and was doubtless intended to 
indicate the then full-orbed splendor of his 
reign. 

The artist profiting by this incident, has 
gracefully perpetuated the compliment by 
transferring the impression to the shaft of 
these pieces. 

Berenger, who cast them, was one of twin 





brothers: the most celebrated founders of 
ordnance in Europe at that time; and as is 
evinced by their external decorations, spared 
no pains in adding to a reputation already so 
well established. Some idea may be formed 
of the amount of labour bestowed upon this 
branch of their manufacture, when we find 
that the whole of it was done with the hand 
aad chisel. 

After the gun was cast, it was submitted 
in the rough state to the action of a lathe, 
protuberances of the metal being left in the 
process of turning, out of which were to be 
afterwards developed, according to the sug- 
gestions of the artist, appropriate mottoes 
and devices. Accordingly upon a close in- 
spection we here detect the carvings and 
finishing touches of a most accomplished 
workman: and are duly impressed with the 
folly of expending so much time and expense 
upon what could add nothing to their effici- 
ency as implements of war. 

In the Navy-Yard at Gosport, Virginia, 
are to be seen a number of French cannon, 
corresponding in every particular with these 
in our Armory: they were sent home from 
Mexico by General Scott, as military tro- 
phies, having been taken from the Castle of 
San Juan d’ Ulloa, after the capture of Vera 
Cruz by the American army. No doubt they 





| had been placed there by the Spaniards when 


Mexico was a colony of Spain, and were 
probably purchased from the French, or per- 
haps taken in the Wars of the Succession. 
Be this as it may, it is a matter of surprise 
that the Prince de Joinville, that Nelson of 
the French navy, after his successful attack 
upon this same fortress in 1838, did not 
dismantle it of these veteran wanderers, and 
bear them back to their long lost home. One 
would suppose that the pride of a Bourbon, 
if not the national instinct of a French Ad- 
miral, would have prompted him to such a 
step. It could not be that they were regard- 
ed with indifference even at that time, for 
another distinguished Frenchman, General 
Bertrand, during a short stay at. Richmond 
some years ago, expressed an unusual degree 
of pleasure upon being introduced to them ; 
and remarked that he looked upon them with 
more interest than any thing he had seen in 
America. 
But let us revert to the question so often 
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asked, ‘‘ how came they to Virginia, and how 
to Richmond ?’’ It is our purpose to identify 
these with the pieces proved, by Mr. Mi- 
nor’s correspondent, to have been landed at 
Cumberland; and in doing this, it must ne- 
cessarily follow that they must also have 
been in the Corvette, whose adventure with 
the English cruisers has been so graphically 
described by him. A doubt upon this point 
has been raised in the minds of some, from 
the fact that in Beaumarchais’ account against 
the State of Virginia, there may be seen an 
item for the sale of fourteen 18 pounders, 
weighing an aggregate of 62,890 pounds at 
20d. per pound: and 62,890 divided by 14, 
gives 4,492 and a fraction, a near approach to 
the individual weights of these brass pieces. 
But this is too low a price for such metal, 
and it is rather to be inferred that those men- 
tioned in Beaumarchais’ bill were iron, which 
on account of the state of the times was 
unusually dear, four and a half cents being 
the present price for guns cast in this metal. 
Moreover these are long 24* pounders, an 
important difference in the estimate of the 
calibre of guns, sold in time of war. 

By reference to the narrative in the num- 
ber of the Messenger for April 1847, the 
reader cannot resist the conclusion, that the 
gun raised from the bottom of the river, and 
afterwards carried off by the Northern ad- 
venturer, had been on board the French ves- 
sel of war; and the evidence given in the 
suit against the State, identifies it most ac- 
curately with our slumbering veterans at the 
Armory. If this be true, it follows of course 
that these are some of the other guns suc- 
cessfully landed from the same vessel: and 
we think we have the proof that they were 
afterwards removed further up the river, as 
hinted at in the above mentioned narrative, 
as also the reason why this was done. 

It may be well to notice here, in ‘passing, 
the significant fact, that in the suit brought 
against the State, she could not establish her 
ownership: thereby admitting that no con- 
tract for their purchase had ever been con- 
summated, and consequently that she was 
without any good ground upon which to rest 
a defence. This probably arose out of the 


* Mr. Minor’s correspondent is in error here in rating 
these at 32s. By actual measurement they are 24s., 
thus confirming Tarleton’s account. 
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hurried manner in which the guns had been 
precipitated upon our shores. 

In a letter to Gov. Jefferson, dated Peters- 
burg, January 10th, 1781, Baron Steuben 
thus refers, no doubt to them, ‘I am inform- 
ed that many valuable pieces of Artillery 
are at Cumberland. I hope measures are 
taken to secure them, as I am apprehensive 
for their safety, &c.’’ The Baron is giving, 
in this letter, borne by Gen. Smallwood, an 
account of his movements and situation : and 
taking an extended view of the state of things 
at that particular time, we doubt not had 
reference to Tarleton’s movements. Acting 
upon a suggestion from so high a quarter, we 
may readily infer that the Governor caused _ 
them to be carried higher up, to ‘“ near Han- 
over Court House,’”’ where we shall soon 
find them exposed to the very danger it was 
hoped they might escape. In ‘“ Tarleton’s 
Campaigns in Virginia,” is also a letter from 
Lord Cornwallis to Lord Howe, dated June 
30th, 1781, giving a report of the military 
operations of that Claverhouse of the Revo- 
lution, in which is this language, ‘‘ We found 
near Hanover Court House, ten French brass - 
twenty-four pounders, which we could not 
carry and had not time or means to destroy, 
further than spiking and throwing five or six 
of them into the Pamunky.” The date of 
this extract is some six months after that of 
the letter of Baron Steuben, just long enough 
to give Tarleton time to go upon his expedi- 
tion through the State, get back to Williams- 
burg and make out his report to Cornwallis, 
who as his superior officer, of course had to 
forward it as his own to Lord Howe at New 
York. Now one of the six guns at the Ar- 
mory is certainly spiked ; a most important 
fact in this connection, and we doubt not the 
other four, probably spiked also, are uncon- 
sciously reposing in their muddy beds, at the 
bottom of the Pamunky, for in the hurry and 
bustle of the maurauders’ march, his men 
may have neglected to roll as many of them 
as he had supposed, into the river. The re- 
maining six were then left at Taylor’s Ferry, 
or ‘‘ near Hanover Court House,’’ no longer 
exposed to the hostile designs of their ruth- 
less enemies, for immediately after this date 
events pointed too strongly towards York- 
town to allow of further interruption by the 
English. 
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But we not only have further evidence 
confirming the opinion of the correspondent, 
so frequently referred to, that they were 
landed at Cumberland in New Kent, but also 
the name of the officer given, who probably 
had charge of these guns on their passage 
from France to Virginia. The Baron Steu- 
ben in another letter to Gov. Jefferson, dated 
‘“ Petersburg, January 11th, 1781,” (the day 
following that on which he advised their re- 
moval up the country for safety,) after re- 
commending certain precautionary measures 
in relation to the security of ‘ Hunter’s 
Works,’ at Fredericksburg, uses the follow- 
ing language : ‘‘ There are several pieces of 
brass ordnance at Cumberland or New Cas- 
tle—these pieces might be employed with a 
prospect of success at this place or else- 
where. Col. Loyute, who will have the honor 
of handing your Excellency this, is perfect- 
ly acquainted with the country round Fred- 
ericksburg, and being an artillery officer in 
the French service, and having brought these 
pieces over, is entirely acquainted with the 
necessary requisites to render them service- 
able,’’ &c., &c. 

We have searched in vain for reliable in- 
formation as to who this Col. Loyute was, 
how and when he came to Virginia, so as to 
identify more closely, if possible, his connec- 
tion with the history of his illustrious proto- 


gés ; but that he was near the person of Bar-| 


on Steuben, and enjoyed the entire confi- 
dence of that officer, is abundantly evident. 
Indeed, if these be the guns landed from the 
French Corvette, it is not going too far to 
presume that he came over from France, 
after Lafayette’s return to that country in 
search of aid for the Colonies; and was per- 
haps deputed to escort these very pieces, 
with all their appurtenances, in that vessel, 
to their new home in the west. It may be 
objected that such pieces were too large to 
be used in the defence of so insignificant a 
point as Hunter’s Works in Fredericksburg, 
and that the inconvenience of transportation 
would contra indicate the feasibility of such 
a step; but in suggesting this measure, the 
Baron had drawn attention to the fact that 
the British preparations in the Potomac look- 
ed to some enterprise demanding an unusv- 
ally large force on their part, hence he deem- 
ed these guns peculiarly adapted to prevent- 


ing the successful debarkation of the enemy 
from their ships, by covering the defensive 
operations of those opposed to them. More- 
over, the distance from the Pamunky to the 
Rappahannock is not so great, that they 
could not have been hauled to a convenient 
point on that river, and floated on rafts up to 
the town. We find, however, that not only 
Tarleton’s irruption probably prevented the 
accomplishing this expedition, but that the 
necessity for it ceased, as the English soon 
began to concentrate their forces at York- 
town. 

Instead then of having been carried to 
Fredericksburg, the subjects of our narrative 
rested on the solitary banks of the Pamunky 
until 1801 or 02, when they were removed 
to Richmond, and lay under a group of trees 
near the corner of 9th and Broad streets, un- 
til the completion of the Armory; to which 
place they were finally transferred. And 
here we present a copy of the order on the 
contingent fund given by Mr. Monroe, the 
Governor, for defraying the expenses inci- 
dent to their removal. ' 

‘¢ Council Chamber, Jan. 7th. 1802. 

‘The Auditor will issue a warrant to John 
Newell, on the contingent fund, for fifty- 
seven pounds, twelve shillings, for removing 
eight pieces of cannon from Taylor’s Ferry 
to Richmond, weighing 41,216 pounds.” 

(Signed) - JAS. MONROE. 

Also a bill presented by one Josiah Bing- 
ham for his services on the occasion, but 
which does not tally with a receipt found 
amongst the papers in the auditor’s office 
having reference tu the same subject. 

Ricumonp, Dec. 23rd 1801. 

“The Commonwealth of virginia to Jo- 
siah Bingham Dr. for expenses for Huling 
on greate gun from taylor’s feary to Rich- 
mond, twenty-four miles—to three days for 
horse an self £0. 15. 0: 
To hier for Puting in the gun 

to wagon and to my services 0.7. 0. 

In Councit, Dec. 1801. 

The Auditor will issue a warrant on the 
contingent fund for twenty dollars, to Jo- 
siah Bingham upon account to defray the ex- 
penses of removing cannon from Taylor’s 
Ferry to Richmond. 

(Signed) JAMES MONROE. 





Received warrant, Jos1an BincHaM. 
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This receipt being given ‘‘on account” 
no doubt covers the whole claim of Josiah 
Bingham, of which the foregoing bill was 
but a part. It will be observed by the rea- 
der, that in their letters neither Baron Steu- 
ben nor Cornwallis make mention of any 
mortars, answering the description given by 
Mr. Minor, of those at our Armory, and 
which are so worthy of the illustrious com- 
panionship in which they are found. Nor 
does the narrative of his correspondent, in 
the records of the Auditor’s office, enlighten 
us upon this point. This apparent omission 
can only be accounted for, by supposing, 
what in all probability is true, that they were 
included in the language of the general 
order, ‘‘ for removing eight pieces of can- 
non ;” they ranking as such, and it not hav- 
ing been thought necessary to designate 
them technically in the mere settling of a 
bill. In addition to this, when we compare 
the aggregate weight of the six guns and 
two mortars with the weight given in New- 
ell’s account, they approximate sufficiently 
to identify these, with the guns hauled by 
him from Taylor’s Ferry ; moreover, as we 
have been informed by an experienced offi- 
cer,* such large pieces of ordnance are gen- 
erally accompanied by certain appendages 
and fixtures necessary for their use, which, 
though not now to be sgen, were then with 
them and probably counted in the weight, 
thus accounting for a slight difference in the 
two estimates. 

The two nine pounders, mentioned as 
‘‘sixes’’ ina note to Mr. Minor’s article. 
are also to be seen at the Armory, and are 
the very counterparts of their larger com- 
panions, in dates, devices and beauty of fin- 
ish : but seem as venomous in their infantile 
_ proportions as the former are terrible in size. 
Their history is perhaps as much if not more 
involved in obscurity than that of the larger 
pieces. Lieut. Col. Simcoe in his journal, 
speaks of having captured some nine-pound 
brass cannon at Point of Fork, during one of 
his partizan forays into upper Virginia, which 
he says were afterwards mounted and used 
by the English at Yorktown. Whether these 
are the same guns, and were brought up 
from that place after the surrender is left to 
conjecture. 


It is clear then, that a retrospect of the 
extracts from Baron Steubens’ letters, and 
Tarleton’s Campaigns, as also of those from 
the Auditor’s books, enables us to resume 
the thread of the narrative, lost at the land- 
ing at Cumberland, and trace it directly to 
Richmond. And in doing this we not only 
confirm the opinion expressed by Mr. Mi- 
nor’s correspondent, that these guns were 
brought directly to Virginia, as a donation 
from the Crown of France, through the in- 
fluence of Lafayette, and were landed at 
Cumberland in 1780; but that they were 
afterwards removed to ‘near Hanover 
Court House” for safety against the Eng- 
lish, remained there till 1801, when by 
order of the Executive they were brought 
to Richmond ; thus establishing their history 
on this side the Atlantic, and we hope en- 
tirely satisfying the inquiries of the curious. 

If these things be not so, where are the 
“ten French brass 24 pounders’ found by 
Tarleton, and so roughly handled by his 
Dragoons, at Taylor’s Ferry, a mile and a 
half from Hanover Court House ? 

The British troops never again, after the 
date of his foray, appeared in that neighbor- 
hood to carry off spoils, or disturb the quiet 
of the country, for they were too active in 
hastening unconsciously into the snare set 
for them at the mouth of York ; they there- 
fore did not bear them away. And if our 
allies permitted these in our Armory to be 
brought up from Yorktown, as some con- 
tend, they certainly would never have gone 
back far up the country for the purpose of 
bearing away guns of such weight, and 
which it would have cost so much labor and 
delay to reembark to their ships, particularly 
when we remember that in the joy and ex- 
citement consequent upon so glorious a ter- 
mination of hostilities, they were more than 
anxious to seek the blessings of peace in 
their far distant homes. 

Again, it may be asked, where the “ eight 
pieces of cannon” are, proved to have been 
hauled from Taylor’s Ferry to Richmond ; 
and how came such guns, weighing 41.216 
pounds at the former place, unless these be 
the identical pieces? There are none such 
at the Armory now, excepting a few large 
iron ones, which will not weigh half so much, 





* Capt. Dimmock. 


and all the other ordnance there is of small 
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calibre, and is known to have been cast on 
the spot. 

There is however one link, which, could 
it be supplied, would make the chain of evi- 
dence in this narrative complete ; and it is 
to be hoped, that either through the instru- 
mentality of State authority, or by private 
enterprise, it may yet be furnished. A 
search for the lost and dishonored ones, so 
unceremoniously consigned to the mud of 
the Pamunky, can alone accomplish this 
end; and should it be successful, and could 
our slumbering old heroes be awakened to 
sense, we may imagine the joy with which 
such a reunion would stir their stern and 
stolid gravity, after so long and so sad a 
separation. It is important, too, that this 
history be made, if possible, still more au- 
thentic, for the day may come, when these 
pieces and those brought from Mexico will 
be associated, by reason of their similarity 
in dates and devices, in the same category. 
This we should lament, for whilst these are 
now the property of Virginia, and were our 
allies in the hour of adversity, the others 
are but captured enemies and the prisoners 
of war. 

_ In conclusion, we can have no sympathy 
with those, who suggest that these guns 
should be once more melted down, and re- 


cast into the statue of some modern Ameri- 


can notable ; we would preserve them as 
they are, not only because of their singular 
beauty, and the Revolutionary associations 
they suggest, but as honored relics of the 
Patrician age, in which they were cast, as 


“ Models of art, to deathlees fame consigned, 
Stamped with the high*born majesty of mind.” 


* *&& * 





Dreams by Day and Night. 


Night is the time for dreams ; 
The gay romance of life, 
When truth that is, and truth that seems, 
Blend in fantastic strife ; 
Ah! visions less beguiling far 
Than waking dreams by daylight are! 
Montgomery. 





SOME FARTHER REMINISCENCES OF 
CUBA. 


BY TENELLA. 


At five o’clock one cool, bright morning, 
my husband and I left Havana for Matanzas ; 
it was the first time I had been more than three 
miles from the city, and I can never forget 
the many beauties that greeted my eye on 
either side, as we ran at the slow rate of ten 
miles an hour, through a country teeming 
with tropical plants that I had never before 
seen, except some few stunted specimens in 
hot houses. The rail-road from Havana to 
Matanzas is excellent, and the engines of 
the finest, and beautifully kept, but as the 
engineer is liable for all damages, unless he 
can prove that any accident which occurs 
was owing to no fault of his, they are ex- 
tremely careful, and never exceed fifteen 
miles an hour. If any life is lost, the engi- 
neer is tried, and if found guilty of careless- 
ness, forfeits his own. 


We had not been ten minutes in the cars 
before we found an acquaintance in a French 
gentleman, who was spending the winter in 
Matanzas, and who being very familiar with 
the country, pointed out all things worthy of 
note. Near the citythe estates are general- 
ly small, many of them seeming mere mar- 
ket farms. We passed through fields of pine- 
apples, surrounded by hedges of limes or 
brilliant flowering cacti; groves of orange 
and lemon trees laden with their golden fruit, 
clusters of cocoa-nut trees, and long avenues 
of Mangos and Zapoté, which showed by 
their careful culture that the owners hoped 
to reap literally a golden harvest from the 
market of Havana. The Mango and Zapoté 
are both beautiful shade trees, the fruit of the 
former is not unlike a peach in flavour, spoil- 
ed however by a strong taste of turpentine 
which pervades it. The Zapotés resemble 
Irish potatoes in appearance, the skin being 
the same colour, but much rougher; it is di- 
vided inside like the orange, with seed like 
the persimon, which it resembles in taste. 
The Mammee is also a fine shade tree, its 
fruit is nearly the same colour as the Zapoté 
and about the size of a small cantelope ; 
when ripe the pulp is a rich vermilion, it 
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has but one large seed, which lies in the cen- 
tre and fills a cavity about as large as that 
in which the seed of the cantelope lie ; judg- 
ing by the taste and smell, I should say it 
contained a quantity of prussic acid; the fra- 
grance is like that of the Oleander and Heli- 
otrope. All of these fruits and many others, 
are cultivated on the coffee estates which are 
perfect gardens of Paradise. When young 
the coffee plant, which is in itself beautiful, 
requires to be shaded from the sun, and be- 
tween every row is generally planted some 
larger shrub, which while it protects the 
young coffee, adds greatly to the beauty of the 
fields. The banana and plantain are princi- 
pally used for this purpose, as their broad 
leaves form an effectual shelter, while the 
fruit is the chief food of the negroes. The 
bananais but a more delicate species of plan- 
tain, and is the only- West India fruit I have 
ever tasted in perfection in the United States ; 
it is always cut green and allowed to ripen 
afterwards, and as the voyage does not im- 
pair its flavor, we can get it here as good as 
in the Havana market. But the orange and 
pine-apple to be known in their glory, must 
be eaten on their native shores. No idea of 
the high flavoured sweetness of the pine can 
be formed from the tough, sour specimens 
that reach us here. When fully ripe a knife 
is never used to them except in peeling; 
holding them by the tuft at the top, a silver 
fork is stuck into them, and large lumps bro- 
ken off which melt away in the mouth, the 
taste being fully equal to the perfume. The 
orange, besides being generally sweeter, is 
also more highly flavoured in Cuba than else- 
where. I have eaten them in Louisiana ful- 
ly as sweet, but they are wanting in that high 
flavor so peculiar to the Cuban fruit, the yel- 
low rind is so full of essential oil, that if al- 
lowed to come in contact with the skin it 
irritates it highly, I was once obliged to keep 
my room for the evening from the redness 
produced by sucking one without taking the 
precaution to peel it. 

I can imagine nothing more beautiful than 
some of the Cafetals, which being generally 
small are kept in perfect order and highly 
prized by their owners. The flower of the 
plant is very fragrant, resembling the white 
Jessamine in appearance, and as it requires 
little care after it is once planted, when the 








berries are not falling, the negroes have but 
little todo, and are employed in keeping the 
estate in good order. It is very different on 
the sugar estates which though far more val- 
uable, are infinitely less beautiful. There 
every one is so busy in the grand object of 
making sugar, that every thing else sinks 
into insignificance. I had lived long enough 
on one in Louisiana, to be familiar with the 
mode of management, so felt no curiosity 
respecting it, and there was nothing to tempt 
me to sojourn for any length of time on one, 
although it was highly recommended by my 
physician, and several kind friends pressed 
me to do so; placing their houses not figu- 
ratively, but literally ‘at my disposition.’’ 
After a short time there is something exces- 
sively tiresome to me in the monotony of the 
immense cane fields unbroken by any ob- 
ject but a few scattered palms; they extend 
for miles over the country, the yellow green 
cane seeming scorched by fire even in its 
prime. The more saccharine matter the cane 
contains, the nearer is its approach to this 
sickly yellow hue. In Louisiana, where it 
does not yield half the quantity of sugar it 
does in Cuba, it presents a far more beauti- 
ful appearance, being nearly the same green 
as our Indian corn in the first year it is plan- 
ted, growing more -yellow the second and 
third years. There it has to be replanted 
every three years, but in the more genial 
soil and climate of Cuba it will last ten or 
twelve, new shoots springing twice a year 
from the same root. The dwelling of a su- 
gar planter seems a mere cottage beside the 
immense sugar-house, with its tall chimneys 
from which pour unceasingly, through the 
grinding season, volumes of smoke, while the 
puff of the engine, and the rattle of the ma- 
chinery are heard constantly day and night. 
The family of the engineer, as a general rule, 
resides in the sugar-house, and many of the 
planters spend the greater portion of their 
time there; the steam from the kettles is 
said to be highly beneficial to persons with 
diseased lungs. It may indeed, as I have 
heard, effect an entire cure in some instan- 
ces, but I should think the discomforts atten- 
ding a residence ina sugar-house would out- 
weigh the benefit. 

It was one o'clock before we reached Ma- 





tanzas, which is between 60 and 70 miles 
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from Havana. Guided by our French friend,; Havana was very great, but not unpleas- 


Mons. Edouard, we escaped that snare for 
travellers, the Commercial Hotel, and drew 

up at a quaint little wooden house kept by a 

French lady. Its exterior was very unprom- 

ising, and but for its scrupulous cleanliness, 

the interior would have been but little better. 

The lower story was occupied by warehouses, 

and the only staircase of the establishment 

was so narrow that two persons could not easi- 

ly ascend it abreast. Introduced by our friend 

who was a favourite with madam, we were 

most graciously received, and the best room 

in the house put at our disposal ; it was about 
twelve feet by nine, neither plastered nor 
ceiled, and with only one small window, and 
so low a ceiling that I ruefully pictured to 
myself the many melting hours I should 
spend there alone, while my husband was 
occupied with his business. But I soon found 
the fresh sea breeze swept in so strongly 
that I was often obliged to close the window 
from chilliness, while the excellent fare, and 
kind attentions of madam reconciled me to 
the minor discomforts of a tame pigeon which 
fluttered and hopped incessantly about the 
dining-room, three large cats, two canary 
birds, and a couple of poodles, who were fed 
from the table. 

Leaving us to rest from the fatigues of our 
journey, Mons. Edouard after confiding me 
most particularly to madam’s care, and re- 
ceiving her promise that I should be treated 
“comme un enfant gaté,”’ departed to his own 
house, where with a kindred spirit he kept 
bachelor’s hall during the winter. 

At dinner I found I was the only lady 
among the boarders, who were principally 
residents and seemed more like one family 
than strangers. England, Germany, France 
and the United States were equally repre- 
sented at meal time ; during the rest of the 
day madam and her pets were my only com- 
panions, varied by an occasional chat with 
Annot, the maid of all work, who establish- 
ed herself, every day after breakfast, at the 
head of the stairs with either her ironing or 
sewing, and would run now and then to see 
if the Nitia (child) wanted anything. Nei- 
ther mistress nor maid could understand a 
word of English, and during the absence of 
the gentlemen, it was not heard in the estab- 
lishment. The change from the life I led in 





ant. I was tired of the continued round of 
gaiety in which I had been living, and glad 
to be out of hearing of the ceaseless noise 
of drays and volantes, the cries of the mar- 
ket-men, and the ever recurring blast of 
trumpets, which accompanied every move- 
ment among the soldiers, and was heard a 
dozen times a day in Havana. I was there- 
fore sorry when the Major informed me that 
owing to the declarat‘on of martial law, the 
civil was suspended, and nothing could be 
done in court; as our stay in Matanzas was 
shortened considerably by this circumstance. 
We knew no one in the place except Mons. 
Edouard, but I was told by him that the so- 
ciety was very good, being much less fash- 
ionable, but equally refined with that of Ha- 
vana. - Those ladies whom I saw in my 
walks and drives were far more handsome 
than any others I had before met with, ow- 
ing doubtless to the fact of their taking more 
exercise, as it was not uncommon to meet 
them walking, and I found I could pass along 
the streets without hearing continually ‘‘Una 
Americana,” as in Havana. Shortly after 
my arrival in the island, I discarded my bon- 
net, and except in travelling did not wear 
one half a dozen times during my stay there. 
A square of black lace about a yard anda 
half in width, supplied its place very well, 
this was thrown over the head with a point 
before and behind, while the other two cor- 
ners were gathered over the arms; thus it 
answered the double purpose of bonnet and 
mantilla. Generally, however, the veils of 
the ladies are nothing but scarfs fastened on 
the back of the head with fancy pins, and 
falling over the arms; as they never walk 
and seldom drive when the sun is hot, they 
never draw them over their faces when of 
this style. In volantes they are rarely worn 
except when attending mass. It was in Ma- 
tanzas that I first saw the volantes kept in 
the parlor. Walking one evening, I was at- 
tracted by the sight of an elegantly furnished 
parlor, hung with pictures and mirrors, aud 
brilliantly lit up, as if for company, while at 
one end just opposite the door, stood two 
volantes, with the harness which was loaded 
with silver hanging on the walls. I saw the 
same thing afterwards iu Havana, though 
generally the houses there are built with 
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wide passages, and the carriages stand in 
them instead of in the parlors. 

The scenery around this place is very wild 
and picturesque, and the ride up the Cumbre 
and through the valley of the Yumuri is one 
of its lions. HearingI should miss much of 
its beauty unless I went on horseback, I de- 
termined to do so, though I had left both hat 
and habit in Havana. This was a deficiency 
that both Madam and M. Edouard thought 
they could easily supply among their acquain- 
tances; and the latter spent a morning visi- 
ting the ladies to procure me a horse, side- 
saddle and habit. Unfortunately all the la- 
dies kept their riding gear at the sugar es- 
tates, and as I was to leave next morning, 
there was not time to send to one of them. 
Patience and perseverance can do a great 
deal however, and we at last succeeded in 
hiring a pony who was pronounced safe and 
fit for a lady who did not mind kicking. A 
few moments work converted my long blan- 
ket shawl into a skirt, while M. Edouard’s 
wardrobe supplied me with a panama hat. 
As we had aride of between three and four 
leagues before us, we. set out immediately 
after dinner, accompanied by a guide, the 
road being so intricate that we required one. 
When mounted on my pony, I could not but 
recall the picture of Triptolemus Yellowby, 
and his sister Barbara, in Scott’s Pirate, for 
my poor little steed was so completely lost 
in the ample folds of my Scotch plaid, that 
there was but little more of him visible than 
met the eye of Mordaunt when he encounter- 
ed the worthy yeoman and his sister, on 
their way to the revel given by Magnus Troil. 
For obstinacy and determination to ‘‘ gang 
his ain gait,’’ the creole pony was not a whit 
behind the Shetland tackey, and I soon found 
my guide was right when he informed the 
Major he need not trouble himself to give 
me a riding whip, for the Senora’s arm was 
not strong enough to hurt “ el temoso bestia,” 
(the obstinate beast.) 

The Cumbre is a mountain ridge which 
encompasses the valley of the Yumuri like an 
amphitheatre; its outer sides slope gently 
down to the surrounding country, but the 
inner descend precipitously, and close in the 
lovely valley to which there are but two 
modes of access; one by a road running up 
the outer side of the mountain and for some 


% 
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distance along its summit, and winding grad- 
ually down the inner ; and another along the 
bank of the Yumuri, which seems to have 
torn a passage through the ridge, and made 
its escape from the band of mountains that 
surrounded it on every other side. Matan- 
zas is situated on the plains between the 
Cumbre and the sea, and is gradually creep- 
ing up the sloping sides of the mountain, 
whose summit is crowned with lovely villas, 
the country seats of those gentlemen who 
own estates in the valley. It was in one of 
these that we were to have taken up our 
residence, had we not béen deterred by the 
unsettled state of the island. I could not 
but regret, as we passed the luxuriant gar- 
dens, that it had been necessary for us to 
alter ourplans. The ascent, though tedious, 
was by no means difficult, and after about an 
hour’s ricing, we found ourselves on the top, 
and halted to lookaround. Never can I for- 
get the view that met my eyes as we turned 
to look first at the place we had left, and 
then at that to which we were going. Just 
at our feet lay Matanzas, the flat roofs of 
many of its houses crowned with miniature 
gardens, while its narrow streets, its paseo 
and plaza were distinctly visible, seeming but 
a moving panorama, instead of a reality. 
The whole of its broad bay, with hundreds 
of vessels lying at anchor, and nearly fifty 
miles of shore were included in one view ; 
while the wavesstirred by the evening breeze 
appeared to break noiselessly on the beach, 
and with their white crests, sparkling in the 
sun-shine, seemed indeed 


“The glad waters of the dark blue sea.” 


On the other hand, looking down a preci- 
pice that was almost perpendicular, the eye 
fellon the pea-green verdure of immense 
cane-fields that in the distance resembled 
freshly sprung wheat, or other grain, more 
than canes of eight or nine feet high. Con- 
trasting beautifully with this, was the dark 
green foliage of the lofty palms, scattered 
over a surface of ten or twelve miles, which 
was completely hemmed in with mountains, 
and seemed totally inaccessible without the 
wings of a bird or the feet of a goat; while 
the Yumuri, like a silver thread, wound in 
and out until it lost itself in numerous 
streams that enrich the valley and render its 
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estates the most valuable on the island. : 
could not but fancy, as I stood gazing on this 
lovely view, that Dr. Johnson must have had 
it in his mind when he described the happy 
valley where dwelt Rasselas, prince of Abys- 
sinia. By the aid of a little imagination the 
large white sugar-houses dotted over its sur- 
face, might easily, at that distance, have 
been converted into palaces, while the broad 
waving leaves of the banana, the dark green 
orange groves, ladened with fruit, the cocoas, 
the palms and the rest of the Juxuriant trop- 
ical verdure, presented as beautiful a picture 
as that which daily met the eyes of Rasselas. 
Owing to the great heat of the valley which 
is entirely surrounded by mountains that keep 
off the sea breeze and radiate back the heat 
they receive, the houses of the planters are 
built on the ridge, and as we rode along we 
passed continually by villas, some of them 
kept in the nicest order, and others falling 
into ruins. These latter, in most instances, 
belong to absentees who are either proscri- 
bed or dare not venture within the clutches 
of Spanish justice. Here I would gladly 
have lingered some time, but the guide hur- 
ried us on, telling us we would scarce have 
time to get through the gap in the mountains 
before sun-down. After riding for some dis- 
tance, we began to descend the inner side of 
the ridge, and soon reached the cane-fields 
below. These are among the most produc- 
tive of the island, and the superstition among 
the Guajeros or peasantry is, that the land 
is enriched by the blood of the Indians, who 
were massacred here by the Spaniards in 
1511. Collecting them all here under false 
pretences, they basely murdered them, while 
any who might escape to the heights were 
driven back by soldiers stationed above, and 
throwing themselves in despair into the river, 
perished by hundreds, exclaiming as they 
fell, ‘‘Io mori’’—I die—which is said to 
have been the origin of the name of the 
river and valley. 

When we had descended the mountain, 
the pleasures of imagination vanished before 
those of reality. The sun had sunk behind 
the ridge, but his rays still fell on the tall 
tops of the plume-like palms scattered in 
profusion through the fields of waving cane. 
Speaking of ‘the shade of the palm tree,” is 
decidedly a poetical license, when applied to 


Cuba. Doubtless where the original forest 
is untouched, they do cast a shade; but stand- 
ing alone or in clusters of four or five, their 
shadow is scarcely more than imaginary. It 
is the most valuable tree of the island, as 

well as one of the most beautiful, as its trunk 
and leaves suyply all the materials for build- 
ing the cottages of the Guajeros, and the huts 

of the negroes. There are several species, 

but the most common is the Palma-real, or 
oreodoxia regia. Truly the queen of the for- 
est, it grows in all soils, attaining a height of 
from fifty to seventy feet, its slender trunk 
being generally covered with a minute white 
lichen, which gives it the appearance of 
having been whitewashed the previous year. 
About six feet from where the leaves spring 
out, the foot-stalks commence, which being 
always of a bright green and closely folded 
round the young foliage, seem the real plant 
springing from a tall vase of unpolished mar- 
ble. The shape of the white trunks renders 
the illusion more perfect, as many of these 
are larger in the middle, tapering off gradu- 
ally both upward and downward. Each tree 
has about twenty leaves, one of which is 
shed every three weeks; the young foliage 
when boiled is as delicate as the garden cab- 
bage, while the seed or nuts, takes the place 
of mast for hogs. From the extremity of 
the foot stalk, or green portion of the trunk, 
all the leaves spring out in a single cluster; 
they are from fifteen to twenty feet long; 
the lower, or older ones falling over in grace- 
ful curves, while the younger are more or 
less erect, with their extremities only bent 
over. They are much used to border aven- 
ues, and in driving under them I have often 
thought they resembled marble columns sup- 
porting arches of artificial verdure, more 
than trees. 

Our guide hurried us over this part of the 
rode that we might reach the gorge before 
dark, yet I could not but pause before a lit- 
tle hut which doubtless belonged to some 
Guajero, and gaze on what seemed the reali- 
zation of one of the most brilliant and cher- 
ished dreams of my childhood. How often 
have I poured for hours over De Foe’s fas- 
cinating descriptions of Robinson Crusoe 
and his man Friday; and after picturing to 
myself the hut, with its stake fence in front, 
and the steep hill and cave behind, longed 
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for a glimpse of the hero and his castle; for 
my belief in his story was as firm as my 
faith in that of Joseph and his brethren. 
And now, by the aid of a little imagination, 
not only castle and hill, but master and man 
seemed before me, and I felt almost tempted 
to dismount and see whether I could not 
find the entrance to the cave, and the rude 
earthen jars, and goat skin cap, and umbrella 
of the owner. 

Just under the cliff, almost touching its 
side, stood a rude cottage, its high pointed 
roof, thatched with palm leaves, while its 
walls were formed by driving stakes into the 
earth and weaving branches between. Seat- 
ed at the door, smoking a cigarette, was a 
Guajéro, whose beard and hair seemed not to 
have been acquainted with either scissors or 
razor for many months, while his swarthy 
complexion, and costume of shirt and panta- 
loons only, rendered him a fit representative 
of Robinson Crusoe, before it became neces- 
sary for him to have recourse to his goat 
skin habiliments. Hanging lazily over the 
gate of the garden, which was surrounded 
with a stake fence, was a Chinaman, his 
straight black hair and yellow skin answer- 
ing very well for Friday, while beneath the 
branches of a cocoanut tree lay the identical 
goat, who figures so largely in De Foe’s nar- 
rative. 

It was after dark before we entered the 
pass, but the moon was so bright that I did 
not regret the absence of other light. The 
road for a mile ran along the bank of the 
river, the pass being barely wide enough to 
admit of the two. It seemed to have been 
cut out by the force of the waters, so per- 
pendicular were the sides. At times this 
passage to the valley is impassable, as the 
waves of the bay are often in a storm dri- 
ven high up into it. On either side were 
hollows and small caves, some half way up 
the hill, others on a level with the road, and 
the guide told us that on the opposite side of 
the river was a large cave which had never 
been entirely explored, though parties had 
been in for more than two miles. I was 
very anxious to take a peep into it, but 
gave up the idea on hearing it was apt to 
fall in, as I had no ambition to be smother- 
ed by a mountain. 


the hotel, and after a ride of five hours I 
was too tired to accept an invitation to spend 
the evening with some pretty creole ladies, 
who having caught sight of me the evening 
before, were very anxious to know me for 
the purpose of more closely inspecting a 
rigolet which I wore to protect me from the 
dew. I was very sorry I did not hear of 
their desire at the time, as, though too tired 
to be either entertained or entertaining, I 
should have liked to gratify them with a 
sight of the article; but I did not know of 
it until after my return to Havana, towards 
which we turned our faces with many re- 
grets the day after our ascent of the Cum- 
bre. 

When we were once more comfortably in- 
stalled in our old quarters at the Hotel Cu- 
bano, I was most peremptorily ordered by 
Miss Sue to go to bed, and recruit for a pic- 
nic to be given next day at the Quinta del 
Obispo—Bishop’s garden—by the British 
Consul. I was very glad to do so, and 
awoke next morning feeling no bad effects 
from either my ride up the mountain or my 
journey. It was a lovely day just suited to 
out door amusements, and though the sun 
was intensely hot, the fresh sea-breeze 
cooled the air so that sheltered from its rays 
there was»no danger of being too hot or too 
cool. We set out about twelve o’clock ac- 
companied by a young creole lady, and after 
half an hour’s drive reached our destination, 
where we found a gay party awaiting us un- 
der the shade of the tall bamboos. All 
had been requested to provide themselves 
with a spoon and knife and fork, while the 
Consul’s lady and her sisters supplied the 
eatables. I had driven out to this beautiful 
place several times, but had never walked 
through it, and I gladly accepted the arm 
of my old acquaintance, Doctor T of 
the Royal Navy, and leaving the young la- 
dies to amuse themselves by dancing and 
flirting in the billiard room, and the more 
sober to arrange the dinner, I set off for a 
regular scramble through the tangled mas- 
ses of tropical vegetation, to the great horror 
of Sue, who protested I would ruin not only 
“dainty slippers” and dress, but my com- 
plexion also. Trusting however to my usual 
good luck, and a large leghorn flat to pro- 








It was eight o’clock before we reached 
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gret my attempt. To be sure I once or 
twice stepped on treacherous places, and the 
slippers suffered a little, but I was amply re- 
paid not only by all I saw, but by the con- 
versation of my companion. I found him 
a real treasure, as there was scarcely a tree 
or plant which we met with that he could 
not tell me something about, and I learned 
more from him during the day respecting the 
vegetation of Cuba, than I had heard from 
any dozen persons to whom I had heretofore 
addressed my inquiries ; often had I stopped 
in admiration before some beautiful tree, 
shrub or plant, and on asking the name been 
told by persons who had lived for years on 
the island, ‘I really dont know,” or “I 
have heard but forgotten.”” No such an- 
swers repelled my curiosity now, the Doctor 
knew every thing, and forgot nothing. 
Whether my questions related to the ani- 
mal or vegetable world they were readily 
replied to, and in such a way that without 
tiring me with scientific terms, familiar only 
to the learned, convinced me that his infor- 
mation was derived not only from books but 
his own observations, 

This Quinta has been the favourite coun- 
try-seat of a Lord Bishop, hence its name, 
but it belongs now to a young man residing 
in Paris, who takes no pains to keep it up, 
and in a few years not a trace of its former 
cultivated beauty will remain. The house 
which was only a common one, was unroofed 
by a tornado and is now nothing but an 
overgrown ruin; two or three old negroes 
make a pretence of keeping the garden in 
order and feeding the animals, but it is a 
mere pretence. Its beautiful avenues of 
Mangoes, Zapotes and Palms are choked up 
and overgrown, the ponds or fountains dry 
or stagnant, the artificial streams which 
were formerly led about the grounds at 
great expense are dry in some places, and 
have overflowed their banks in others. The 
bridges are decayed, the terraces broken. 
The marble statues which border the ave- 
nues orstand singly, are thrown down and 
broken or covered with green mould. Most 
of the cages where the birds and wild ani- 
mals were confined are empty, or have a 
few half starved inmates; while a perfect 
wilderness of flowers gives some idea of 
what the garden must have been in its glory. 








We wandered for more than an hour up 
and down, visited the wild animals, peeped 
at the alligator through whose cage flowed 
an artificial stream, and at last turned into 
an avenue of Mangoes bordered with sta- 
tues. There was Silence with her finger on 
her lips, Apollo minus a hand, and Cupid 
with a broken arrow. At the end was a 
stream which divided the quinta from a 
neighboring domain, and loeking down a 
long avenue of bamboo-reeds whose slender 
tops metin an arch over head,I spied a 
little cottage literally embowered in roses, 
while the air was heavy with the perfume of 
Oleanders, Heliotrope tube roses, and many 
other flowers that grew in wild profusion 
about the grounds. I could not restrain my 
exclamations of delight at the picture, and 
hearing from one of the negroes that the 
house was unoccupied, I determined to take 
a closer look at it. But the Doctor objected 
on account of the sun, and I was bribed off 
by the promise of a bouquet, if I would de- 
fer my explorations until after dinner. 

When we reached the terrace where the 
dinner was to be laid we found the rest of 
the party wondering at our long absence, 
but not unhappy about it. The notes of a 
hand-organ still issued from the _billiard- 
room, a low building standing in the garden 
which had escaped the tornado that unroofed 
the dwelling house. Here many of the gen- 
tlemen were footing it with the young la- 
dies, while others were scattered over the 
grounds collecting botanical specimens for 
the herbarium of the Hon. Miss Murray, 
who seated at the foot of a tree was showing 
her sketch book to another group. 

The Doctor and | joined the party who 
were preparing dinner, and for an hour gave 
our undivided attention to dressing salad, 
carving turkeys, cutting bread, &c., &c., &c. 
“‘Many hands make light work,” but un- 
less they are skilful, they are apt ‘also to 
make mistakes, and the merriest part of the 
day was laying out the dinner, which was 
done by the gentlemen under the direction 
of the ladies. One tall middy was voted 
head nurse, and ordered to take care of the 
children while the servants assisted. This 
duty he performed very well for a time, till 
getting rather tired, he quietly coaxed them 
off, and under pretence of amusing them 
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put them up into the lower branches of the 
trees where they could not get down with- 
out assistance, and joined a party who were 
engaged in taking the champagne out of a 
pond, where it had been set to cool. Loud 
was the ululatus set up by the deserted 
children, when they discovered the trick, 
and every mother was seen rushing towards 
them to discover if her darling was safe. 
As soon as peace was restored we were sum- 
moned to dinner by Mrs. S , the merri- 
est lady of the party, who, being a sister of 
the Consul’s lady was one of the presiding 
spirits of the day. J] can never forget the 
comic gravity with which she requested a 
stately officer, who offered his assistance, 
and assured her he was ready to do any 
thing for her—‘‘Just to wash up those 
plates.’’ Most daintily did he turn up the 
cuffs of his uniform and commence opera- 
tions to the amusement of the whole party, 
who saw the spirit of mischief Jurking in the 
dark eyes of the lady when she made the 
request. As it was nearly four o’clock be- 
fore our arrangements were completed we 
were pretty hungry and the good things dis- 
appeared rapidly before us. Freely flowed 
the wine, and brightly flashed the wit, and 
if the ghost of the old bishop was lingering 
near his favourite residence while in the 
flesh, he must have been edified or perhaps 
horrified at the bursts of laughter that rose 
from our party. Merriest of the merry was 
the Hon. Miss Murray, lady of the bed 
chamber to her Majesty Queen Victoria; a 
young lady of sixty, whose beautiful neck 
and arms would have graced a belle of six- 
teen. I afterwards saw a good deal of her, 
and was charmed with her unaffected man- 
ners, and sound, common sense. 

She told me much about her life at court, 
and her private history. She is the daughter 
of the Bishop of St. David’s and aunt of the 
Hon. Charles Augustus Murray, so well 
known as the author of the Prairie Bird. At 
the age of forty she was chosen Maid of 
Honor to the Queen, and served in that ca- 
pacity until a few years ago; when accord- 
ing to her own account, she told her Majesty 
it was too ridiculous for so old a woman to 
hold such an office, for, said she, ‘“‘ when 
your majesty tells a page to request the 








for me to walk first into the drawing room.” 
The queen not wishing to part with her made 
her lady of the bed chamber, and she is the 
first unmarried lady who has been raised to 
that dignity. Byron has celebrated her in 
one of his poems, and from the position she 
holds she may be considered as among the 
first ladies of England. 

I have often heard and read of the beauty 
of the high-born English women, but either 
I have been most unfortunate in the speci- 
mens I have seen, or tastes differ widely. 
There is a want of high-toned refinement, 
not only in appearance, but in manner and 
conversation which forcibly strikes me in all 
whom I have ever met with. Nor doI won- 
der that the French deem it ‘ une chose im- 
possible” for an English woman to be well 
dressed. 

I was also much struck with the difference 
between the manner of our naval officers 
and the British. I saw them constantly to- 
gether during the past winter, and associated 
intimately with both. Though I met with 
great kindness from the latter, and as a gen- 
eral rule found them well-educated, gentle- 
manly men who could never have been 
guilty of rudeness, they were wanting in 
that high polish, and graceful ease of man- 
ner which characterizes the well-bred officer 
of our navy. There was a stiffness about 
them on first acquaintance, which alternated 
strangely with a careless roughness and free- 
dom. Of course there are exceptions to 
every rule, and I speak of both as a class, 
not individually. The English officer on 
duty is a machine wound up to go so long— 
he has his orders and obeys them without 
the slightest deviation; he has no idea that 
circumstances can alter cases where orders 
are concerned. An occurrence presents it- 
self to my mind that will illustrate my mean- 
ing. It is against the orders of both services 
for the officer of the deck to speak, except 
on business, while on duty. Not knowing 
this, cousin Sue one day when on board an 
English man-of-war, asked one of the ofli- 
cers why he had not been up to the hotel to 
see us according to a promise made .some 
days before. After a few moments hesita- 
tion he stammered out ‘because it is too 
far,’’ and turning short from her, walked to 





young ladies to come down how absurd it is 


the other end of the deck, and though we 
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remained more than an hour on board, did 
not again address her. Surprised at such 
rudeness in a gentleman who had always 
been most polite, she mentioned the circum- 
stance to me, and asked if anything had 
been said or done to offend him. We could 
in no way account for his conduct until next 
day, when he informed her he was on duty 
at the time, and was not at liberty to speak 
to her; he wished to tell her he had been 
unwell and not able to take so long a walk, 
but the Captain was in hearing and he dared 
not; though as far as we could learn the 
commander was anything but a martinet, 
and much liked by his officers. A similar 
circumstance once occurred to me on board 
the U. S. steamship Pennsylvania. Not 
knowing that an officer of my acquaintance 
was on duty, I asked him some question 
about the ship, to which he replied most po- 
litely, but begged me to excuse him as he 
could not converse while on duty, and touch- 
ing his hat walked away. 

But I have wandered far from the pic-nic. 
I claimed the fulfilment of the Doctor’s pro- 
mise, respecting the bouquet, and we set out 
after dinner to the pretty cottage where he 
amply redeemed his word, loading me with 
floral treasures. Turning intoa narrow walk 
barely wide enough for two, and bordered 
by high hedges of Oleander in full bloom; 
we started on our return to the party, but 
when we reached the stream we found the 
bridge at that place broken down, and while 
we were debating whether we should retrace 
our steps or try and jump over, a most fu- 
rious barking of dogs in our rear roused my 
fears respecting blood-hounds, which I knew 
were kept at most of the country places; and 
I boldly ventured on, resolved to have all 
the ills of wet feet rather than face the fe- 
rocious animal. Laughing at my fright, the 
Doctor urged me to go around, as the banks 
of the streams were swampy, but finding me 
resolute to “‘ go ahead,” he took his stand in 
the middle of the stream on a remnant of 
the bridge, and offering me both hands, he 
jumped me lightly to a stone from which I 
reached the dry land by another spring. He 
attempted to do the same, but in his anxiety 
to take care of my flowers, fell just short of 
the mark, and came down up to his knees in 
the mud. Loud were the shouts of laughter 





that greeted us on joining the rest of the 
party, for he was the third gentleman who 
had returned in the same plight, and the 
champagne was voted decidedly “heady.” 

The servants, during our absence, had 
drunk up the remnant, and were many of 
them “glorious.” The Spaniards are noted 
for their weak heads, and a few glasses of 
wine render them very belligerent. One of 
them thinking his dignity insulted, resented 
it with a blow, when a general ‘‘set to’’ en- 
sued, and before the gentlemen could sepa- 
rate them, the hand organ which had done 
duty for the dancers, was smashed, and half 
the crockery broken. The remnant being 
packed into the volantes, we turned our 
faces homeward, all agreeing we had passed 
a charming day. 

[To be continued. | 





RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 


In the May number of the Messenger, in 
an article on ‘ the testimony of Geology and 
Astronomy to the truth of the Hebrew Re- 
cords’ these occurs the following extract— 


“Tt will be perceived that hitherto we have been con- 
troverting negative objections to the truth of the Mosaic 
Chronology. The result, founded on indisputable facts 
and incontrovertible principles of science, leaves the Mo- 
saic chronology on unshaken foundations. But with this 
result, we do not rest. We have now positive testimony 
borne by those 


“ Planets, stars, and adamantine spheres, 
That wheel unshaken through the void immense,” 


to the Mosaic account of their creation. Who has not 
listened in imagination to the voice of their choral hymns 
of praise, when 


“ Nightly to the listening earth, 
They tell the story of their birth ; 
Forever singing as they shine, 

The hand that made us in Divine.” 


They now declare to man the language of attestation to 
the truth of the inspired historian of their creation. Let 
us listen to this language which comes to us from re- 
gions of immutable truth and from spheres of imperisha- 
ble glory. 

“ Having shown the fallacies of all those who have mis- 
understood their language, or obscured its meaning, we 
will state its testimony to the truth of the inspired re- 
cord. 

“ Astronomers had always known that a certain remar- 
kable epoch must, from the essential principles of the 
solar system, have happened. When that epoch actu- 
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ally happened, they had never been able to determine. 
At length the great La Place, after the most profound 
and accurate investigation, ascertained its date. This 
remarkable astronomical epoch is the coincidence of the 
greater axis of the earth's orbit with the line of equinox- 
es, when the true and mean equingx was the same. Now 
this state of the heavens could have existed only at the 
first moment of the creation of our solar system; for the 
moment the earth and the other planets began to move, 
the causes which altered this position of the earth, be- 
gan to exert their irresistible power and produce the 
precession of the equinoxes. ‘This great epoch in astron- 
emy, or in other words in the history of the heavens, 
must have been the period of the creation of our solar 
system. La Place has demonstrated that this epoch 
happened 4000 years before the Christian era, the very 
year in which Archbishop Usher and other eminent 
chronologists have deduced it from the chronolozy of the 
Hebrew Scriptures! This agreement between this as- 
tronomical demonstration produced by the unerring and 
irresistible processes of mathematics, and the chronology 
of Moses, could not be a coincidence of chance ; for 
upon the known rules for the calculation of chances, the 
probability that it is accidental, is as one to millions al- 
most inexpressible by figures. 


There is here distinctly stated that a most 
curious and beautiful mathematical problem 
is not only capable of solution with given 
data, but actually has been solved. This 
problem is no less than the time of the crea- 
tion of the world! According to the author 
of the above extract, there is no longer any 
necessity for the divines who love the old 
‘‘Mosaic Chronology” to attempt to dis- 
prove the conclusions of the Geologists; but 
the argument for the antiquity of our globe 
is removed from the domain of Geology and 
has become one of Astronomy and conse- 
quently of Mathematics. This is most as- 
suredly a discovery, and one to which the 
author should lay claim, and not give the 
credit of it to La Place, who, we are confi- 
dent, would repudiate it, and in his absence 
his friends will do it for him. 


If it were possible to settle this vexed 
question in regard to the antiquity of the 
earth by the certain processes of Mathemat- 
ics, why that long battle between Geologists 
and divines on Geological grounds, and why 
the author’s own lengthy defence in this 
field ? 


But the question proposed being one in 
physico-mathematics admits of a positive 
answer. The distinct proposition is this. 
‘« Now this state of the heavens could have 
existed only at the first moment of the cre- 
ation of our solar system; for the moment 
the earth and the other planets began to 


move, the causes which altered this position 
of the earth, began to exert their irresisti- 
ble power and produce the precession of the 
equinoxes.”’ 

This proposition we pronounce incorrect, 
and will proveit, remarking in the begin- 
ning, should this paper fall under the obser- 
vation of any one who has made astronomy 
his study, he must excuse us for attempting 
to disprove a proposition so obviously ab- 
surd, and likewise for the use of non-tech- 
nical terms, as we will endeavor to make 
the reasoning popular. 

The earth revolves in its orbit around the 
sun in a curve called the Ellipsis—the 
greater axis of the Ellipsis is called the line 
of Apsides, the part nearest the sun (one 
point of this line) is called the perihelion. 
It also revolves upon its axis which is not per- 
pendicular of the plane to revolution around 
the sun, but inclined to it, making the Equa- 
tor incline about 234°. Now the inteisec- 
tion of this plane of the Equator with the 
plane of revolution around the sun is called 
the line of equinoxes. While the inclination 
of the Equator to the Ecliptic is nearly con- 
stant, this line of intersection or line of equi- 
nores does not always point to the same 
stars in space. 

But owing to the spheroidal form of the 
earth, the line is caused, by the disturbing 
bodies, to shift its position gradually. It re- 
trogades on the plane of the ecliptic 50.23) 
annually. This gradual movement of the 
line of equinoxes backward along the plane 
of the ecliptic would cause the pole of the 
equator to revolve around the pole of the 
ecliptic in about twenty-six thousand years. 
It is obvious that this movement would make 
necessary certain corrections in astronomi- 
cal observations. Dr. Bradley discovered 
that there was also another more refined cor- 
rection necessary, that the pole of the equator 
revolved ina small ellipse around an imagina- 
ry central point that moved around the pole 
of the ecliptic. That position of the equinox 
which corresponds to this imaginary central 
point (or mean pole) of the ellipse, is called 
the mean equinox. Any other position of it 
is called the true equinox. The coincidence 
of the true and mean equinox that is alluded 
to in the extract takes place twice every 
nineteen years. Now in addition to these 
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motions, there is another movement produc- 
ed by known causes—‘ the longer axis of the 
earth’s orbit,’ or line of apsides is itself 
subject to a progessive motion of about 11” a 
year. This causes a change in longitude of 
the perihelion of the earth’s orbit a little more 
than 61’ annually. Now suppose it were 
possible to determine the present longitude 
of the perihelion, knowing how much the lon- 
gitude increased annually, it would not be 
difficult to tell when the longitude was zero. 
And that is the mighty problem which the 
author says was solved by La Place to de- 
termine the time of the creation of the world! 
There are different methods of determining 
with accuracy the longitude of the perihelion. 
According to the observations of Lacaille,*the 
longitude of the perihelion in 1750 was 309' 
5827 (400° in the circle) when the greater 
axis was perpendicular to the line of equi- 
noxes, this longitude was 300°. This phe- 
nomenon then happened about the year 
1250. Then the perihelion coincided with 
the winter solstice. Now it is no difficult 
matter to tell when the longitude of the pe- 
rihelion was zero, that is, when the two lines 
coincided—if they were perpendicular in 
1250, and moved apart 61" a year. This 
happened about 5,735 years before 1750, or 
3985 years before the Christian era. Not 
the exact date of the creation according to 
the chronologists. Hear what Biot wrote 
about this singular coincidence many years 
ago—‘‘ Par une rencontre assez singuliére c’ 
ést a-peu-pres vers ce téms selon la plupart 
des chronologistes, que remontent les pre- 
mieres traces du sejour de l’homme sur la 
térre, quoiqu’ il paraisse d’ ailleurs par un 
grand nombre de preuves physiques, que la 
térre elle-méme est beaucoup plus ancienne.”’ 

Thus far, to show that the problem to find 
the time of coincidence is not so difficult as 
to require the genius of La Place to solve it. 

The author distinctly asserts that ‘this 
state of the heavens could have existed only 
at the first moment of the creation of our 
Solar System.’’ And even an approximate 
solution shows that it did not happen at the 
time the Mosaic chronology fixes that date— 
What is to be inferred then if we show that 
this same state will happenagain? Is anew 


*Le Traite Elémentaire d’ Astronomie Physique, par 
J.B. Biot. Livre Secend. 





creation necessary? not atall. The causes 
now in operation, will cause this coincidence 
to take place again in about 6485, and again 
about 16955, and thus this coincidence will 
continue to occur every 10470 years. These 
numbers do not pretend to perfect accuracy, 
but only approximate.* Do not these facts 
and conclusions show that this state of the 
heavens can exist at another time than the 
creation? Mostcertainly. But then where 
is the physical cause for putting the earth in 
that position when first created? Precession 
does not depend on the position of the earth 
in its orbit. It will take place, as it does, in 
every part of it. The redundant matter at 
the equator and revolution on its axis witha 
disturbing body produce precession inde- 
pendent of position. The earth might have 
been placed any where in its orbit with the 
other bodies existing in space, as they are and 
caused to revolve on its axis and precession 
would have ensued. Every physical con- 
sideration demonstrates this. To do it here 
would be to go into the domain of text books. 
But, we may ask, if this particular position 
was so necessary for the earth, was not a 
similar one equally necessary for the other 
planetary bodies? They have a precession of 
their equinoxes—should then this same coin- 
cidence take place for each planet? There 
is as much reason for the one as the other. 
But none for either. 

We think we have shown clearly that the 
proposition as enunciated is not true, inas- 
much as this condition of the heavens will 
happen again, and it did not happen at the 
moment the proposition asserts it must. And 
furthermore, there can be no physical con- 
sideration presented why the earth should 
have been created in that position. The 
same causes will produce precession any 
where else. 

In regard to the coincidence of the true 
and mean equinox, it obviously must occur 
nearly within nine years of any period, oc- 
curring twice about every nineteen years; 
but whether a rigid calculation would give 
the same second for the coincidence of the 
true and mean equinox and the greater axis 
of the earth’s orbit is another problem which 
can be solved, though even if the coinci- 


* They are deduced from data in Biot’s Astronomie 
Physique. 
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dence would occur, which is doubtful, it} 
would prove nothing. 

We would not have attempted this discussion 
at all, had we not been induced to do it from a 
note in the last Messenger, addressed to the 
juvenile critics of the Georgia University 
Magazine. We have endeavored to treat 
the subject fairly, with more consideration 
than it deserves—for to every one at all fa- 
miliar with astronomy, its absurdity is obvi- 
ous—and we would remark, in conclusion, 
that if we are correct in inferring that the 
author of the extract before quoted is a theo- 
Jogian, we hope for the sake of Christianity, 
his theology is more correct than his physics. 

University of Georgia, 
Oct. 25th, 1855. 





STARRY WAVES. 
BALLAD. 


BY C. ERNST VON F. 


I, 


Starry waves, starry waves ! 
Dancing en the sea; 
Brightly come, darkly fade, 
Die in melody; 
The moonbeams gently fall 
Upon the dreaming flowers 
Of fragrant forest trees, 
And blooming myrtle-bowers ; 
While from the lonely shore 
I gaze upon the sea, 
Whose silver-crested waves 
Are beautiful to me. 


II. 


Nightingale, Nightingale ! 
Chanting in the grove ; 
Cease awhile, Bird of Song, 
Listen to my Love; 
He strikes his joyous harp 
On yonder rosy isle, 
And at its thrilling tones 
The blossoms seem to smile; 
My Heart with rapture wild 
Is throbbing by the Sea; 
Ye dancing, starry waves, 
Ob bear my Love to we. 





Potices of Dew Works. 


Tue Ports an» Poetry or America. By Rufus Wil 
mot Griswold, Sixteenth Edition. Philadelphia. 
Parry and MeMillan, 1855. [From James Woodhouse, 
137 Main Street. 





To embody in a collected form the best poetry of a na- 
tion’s literature, and to decide critically upon the merits 
of the poets themselves, as well those who are yet living 
as those whu have passed away, is a task of no little del- 
icacy, and calls for the exercise of several qualities rarely 
found united ina single individual. Dr. Griswold seems 
to us to have performed this task with equal impartiality 
and judgment. Of course there will not be wanting dis- 
satisfied readers, who will complain of the Doctor as an 
unfit doorkeeper to the temple of the Muses, alleging that 
he has kept out many who ought to have been admitted, 
while others have been allowed the freedom of the edifice 
without a spray upon their brows and not having sucha 
thing as a singing robe among their wearing apparel. We 
think it quite possible that in the present edition there are 
nates that do not belong to fame, for if there be a fault 
in the compiler, it is leniency towards the weaknesses of 
authors, but we are sure that nobody has been excluded 
through any other feeling than an honest conviction, how- 
ever erroneous, of his want of poetic excellence. Among 
the additions to the list of American Poets in this edition, 
we notice Charles G. Leland, Richard Coe, John Esten 
Cooke, Henry W. Parker and William Croswell Doane. 
The book is embellished with several steel engravings of 
favorite authors, among which we are sorry to see one of 
our lamented friend, Philip Pendleton Cooke, in a style 
that is absolutely libellous. An expression almost of 
idiocy is given to the features of that child of genius, and 
it were far better to have permitted his image to remain 
in the memory of his companions than to have so distor- 
ted itto the observation of the world. The portraits of 
Longfellow and Bayard Taylor are very spirited likeness- 
es. Poe’s is less satisfactory and gives a sort of man-mil- 
liner look to his striking countenance, With so much of 
comment upon the illustrations, we accept the volume as 
a valuable compendium of American Poetry. 





Eovtoporsis. AMERICAN ResecteED ApDpDREssEs. Now 
first Published from the Original Manuscripts. New 
York: J.C. Derby, 119 Nassau Street. [From T. D, 
Clarke, 157 Main Street. 


We should like this volume a great deal better without 
the affected Greek title of Eolopoesis, which weans all 
sorts of poetry, as we are told inthe appendix. It is an- 
other of the frequent attempts that have been made to 
imitate the Theatrum Poetarum of James and Horace 
Smith, and its success is hardly greater than that of for- 
mer failures. We can not rate itas high as Bon Gaul- 
tier’s Book of Ballads, though some of the poets traves- 
tied have been happily caught in their more salient char- 
acteristics. In the selection of these the author has 
looked only to the Northern versifiers, not recognising in 
the South or West any poets of sufficient celebrity to be 
entitled to the honors of caricature. The great fault of 
the imitations is in their length—those of Saxe and 
Holmes are the best, but neither of these wits was ever 
so prolix in the kind of verse imitated as the gentleman 
who burlesques them. The hexaineters after Evangeline 
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are droll in the final spondees, as par exemple in the al- 
lusion to the Indians, 


Who chopped down trees and built log-houses and 
wigwams, 
And subsisted chiefly on fish, potatoes, &c. 


But to write nonsensical hexameters is not by any means 
to imitate Longfellow, we mean, as the Smiths imitated 
Lord Byron and Sir Walter Scott, at once with a felici- 
tous swing of their peculiur metre and an usurpation, for 
the nonce, of their modes of thought. The bards are not 
humiliated by their Cockney copvists—we could almost 
fancy in reading the Rejected Addresses that they really 
had written the pieces marked with their initials, but Mr. 
Longfellow in Blouzelinda in the present work, is made 
simply ridiculous—only that and nothing more. The 
writer never could place himself at the Longfellownian 
stand point in looking at an object, and therefore his tra- 
vestie can be regarded only an absurd mimicry of an ab- 
surd form of verse. The same thing may be said with 
propriety, we think, of other pieces in Eolopoesis, and 
while we cannot deny that the volume may afford amuse- 
ment by its intrinsic humour and pleasant versification, 
we can as little award it the praise of being a hit. 





Tue Private Lire or aN Eastern Kine, By a mem- 
ber of the Household of his late Majesty, Nussir-U- 
Deen, King of Oude. New York, Redfield, 1855. 
{From T. D. Clarke, 157, Main Street. 


The incidents so pleasantly given in this little volume 
occurred more than twenty years ago, and we are at a 
Joss to conjecture why the author has so long delayed its 
publication. If it referred to any other country than the 
unprogressive East, the interest of the narrative might 
have been greatly impaired by the postponement of its 
appearance, but in Oude and in the Orient generally, 
society is stationary, the same to day as when Warren 
Hastings plundered the Princesses of that regal House 
in the days of our grandfathers, So that the work before 
us may be accepted as a truthful portraiture of life within 
the stately halls of Eastern palaces. It is diverting to 
read of monarchs flinging about lakhs of rupees in our 
day with the profusion of the Califs in the Arabian 
Nights, and somewhat difficult of belief that they order 
geutlemens’ heads to be taken off after breakfast just as 
they did when the East was first opened to the gaze of 
Europeans. Nussir-U-Deen, the kingly subject of this 
biography, was altogether as capricious, as brutal, as 
childish and as absurd a sovereign as ever looked on an 
Elephant fight or was removed blind drunk from the din- 
ner table to the harem. He became the dupe of an Eng- 
lish barber, who at once bent the royal will and curled 
the royal whiskers, as suited his purposes and his taste, 
and by constantly ministering to the bad passions and 
unlawful appetites of his majestic master, brought him 
at last to a degree of bestiality so disgusting that we are 
glad to hear of his being poisoned. We think the book 
establishes one thing beyond any sort of question, that 
the British East India Company regulates affairs very 
badly in Hindostan, when such whimsical and despotic 
cruelty is permitted to be practised within the limits of 
its jurisdiction. It is too ridiculous for the author, after 
giving us some of the fearfullest accounts of the barbarity 
towards Slaves in India, to say upon the authority of 
Mrs. Stowe, that the relation there is not so bad as in the 
Southern States of North America, though doubtless he 
was sincere in his opinion, and it only shows how deeply 
the slanders of our Yankee novelist have affected the 
minds of the English people. 





Japan and Around THE Wortp. An Account of 
Three Visits to the Japanese Empire with Sketches of 
Madeira, St. Helena, Cape of Good Hope, &c., &e. 
1852 to 1855. By J. W. Spatpine, Captain's Clerk 
of the Flagship “ Mississippi.”” New York: Redfield. 
1855. [From T. D. Clarke, 157 Main Street. 


A plaio but animated narrative of the incidents attend- 
ing the famous Japan Expedition. which imparts more 
real information concerning the “ the under world” than 
all the other books that have appeared since public in- 
terest in the Japanese was stimulated by Commodore 
Perry’s visit to their far away land of mystery and iso- 
lation. The author betrays on almost every page one of 
the best qualities of a traveller—that of acute observa- 
tion—and he has recorded his experiences in a style that 
never wearies the reader, while it faithfully daguerreo- 
types the most minute as well as the most important fea- 
tures of the various scenes presented. [is descriptions 
therefore of the voyage out are full of life, and the pic- 
tures he gives us of the strange quasi-civilization of Ja- 
pan are strikingly vraisemblant, Certain crudities, indi- 
cating a want of familiarity with book-making, there are, 
but these detract nothing from the value of the work as 
an authentic account of a very remarkable Expedition. 


The Poetical Works of WittiaM Lis_t Bowes. With 
Memoir, Critical Dissertation, and Explanatory 
Notes. By the Rev. GkorGe GiLFILLaNn. Two Vol- 
umes. 8vo. [From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


Bowles is better known to the world by reason of his 
famous controversy with Lord Byron on the writings of 
Pope, than for any high degree of poetic excellence in 
himself. Nevertheless he was the most graceful of Son- 
netteers, and his more extended poems possess sweetness 
and delicacy. The present edition of his works belongs 
to the beautiful series of the Messrs. Appleton, which has 
already extended to fourteen volumes, and is to be contin- 
ued until it embraces the whole range of English poetry 
from Chaucer down to Tennysun. Mr. Gilfillan’s sky- 
rocketting in the Critical Dissertation and Memoir pre- 
fixed to each volume lends additional attraction to the 
series w hich we commend to public fevor. 





Tue Annas or San Francisco, &c., &c., &c. By 
Frank Soulé, John H. Gihon, M. D., and James Nis- 
bet. New York: D. Appleton & Company. [From 
A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


A work of great interest in which may be found a full 
and clear marrative of the rapid growth of the City of San 
Francisco, during seven years of extraordinary incident. 
The authors, who participated in all of the thrilling 
scenes described, have told their story with spirit and ef- 
fect. The volume is beautifully printed and most richly 
illustrated with the finest wood and stcel engravings 
mostly from photographs or daguerreotypes. 





Tue Poetry anv Mystery or Dreams. By Charles 
G. Leland. Philadelphia: Published by E.H. Butler 
& Co. 1856. [From T. D. Clarke, 157 Main Street. 


So far as we know, this is the only work in the English 
language in which the author has attempted to present 
in a collected form, the emotional phases of the mind dur- 
ing sleep, as caught from the writings of the learned and 
gifted in various ages of the world. It-is a charming 
compilation, showing a large erudition and a discrimina- 
ting taste. 








